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INTRODUCTION. 


HEN I finished the reading of the following 
pages, with a view to writing this short 
introduction, I said to myself: “What a man!” and 
after a few moments’ pause, another voice spoke 
within me, and said: “ What a God!” God and man 
—the energiser and the instrument—both working for 
the salvation of souls. 

First of all, let the reader say—as our friend, who 
“being dead yet speaketh,’ would have said—“ All 
glory be to God, the workings of whose Holy Spirit 
are here ;” and then we give audience to him, declar- 
ing what miracles and wonders God has wrought 
amongst the outcast through him. 

The following pages are the Autobiography of Mr. - 
J. M. Weylland, for nearly fifty years one of the most 
valuable agents, both as missionary and under secre- 
tary, which the London City Mission has ever had in 
its service. 

This Autobiography has been written at the request 
of one of the secretaries, who felt that such a record 
would be useful to the Mission itself. For it shows in 
some degree, in its plain, unvarnished story, some- 
thing of what the worth of the London City Mission 
is, in its aggressiveness, its danger, its patience, and 


its toil. It shows also the marvellous success which 
Vv 
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accompanies such labour, a record of which may 
be seen every year in the report of the Society. 

The characteristics of the man come out incident- 
ally in this record of his work. He would be one of 
the last to write about himself; and yet he himself 
comes vividly before us—it could not be otherwise. 

It is impossible to read the following pages without 
being struck with Mr. Weylland’s oneness of aim, 
with his self-surrender, his cheerfulness, his control 
over temper (often sorely tried), his courage, his 
energy, and that invaluable quality which the French 
call “donhomie, and which with him was an 
“open sesame” to many a closed door. Continually 
through these pages the reader will find instances 
of the power of a cheery voice, a genial smile, a plea- 
sant word. Weylland seems to have started with the 
geniality which never forsook him to the end, and 
which did so much for him in his work, for, on the 
very first day of his mission, in what was then a very 
dreadful part of London, accompanied by the training 
superintendent, the keeper of a little book shop 
resented with abuse their coming. Weylland says: 
“I returned a pleasant answer to this, at which the 
bookseller laughed heartily, but my companion said 
I should have subdued him with a suitable text.” 

Then Weylland began his mission, and thus he 
carried it on, with courtesy and with courage too. 
Many atime during his mission to public-houses he 
was in great danger, but with God’s blessing, his 
courage and his good temper carried him through. 
How any man can be got to face, night after night, in 
the capacity of a City Missionary, the people and the 
scenes of London public-houses “passes the wit of 
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man to discover;” to solve the problem, he must 
look to the self-surrounding power of the grace of 
God. ‘ 

The following pages which tell so far of Mr. 
Weylland’s work—for, like the Queen of Sheba, the 
reader, when he finishes the book, may say in truth, 
“Behold the half was not told me,’—-show how 
unceasing it was, how he was ever ready for it, how it 
was with him a labour of love, how he forsook all 
for it, how wide it was, how varied, how wonderful. 
I had marked out many instances of these, and many 
of his own characteristics, which I find I cannot specify 
here, but which the reader will find in the following 
pages. But what would they all have been if he had 
not been, as can here be seen, a man of humility and 
prayer. “It was already midnight, and anticipating 
to-morrow’s work, a sense of unworthiness or of unfit- 
ness came over me. .. . Then I solemnly prayed that 
I might commence my new work in the power of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

There in humility and prayer lay the foundation on 
which all else was built ; and without them, however 
favourable his natural characteristics, he never could 
have accomplished the work which he has done. 

May the readers of this book remember that though 
a foremost man amongst the City Missionaries—its 
subject was but one of 460 at work every day from 
garret to cellar, from the street outside to the bar 
inside, and support both by prayer and purse the 
cause in which he was indeed a “workman who 
needeth not to be ashamed.” 

P. B, POWER. 
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CHAPTER: I. 
BIRTH AND EARLY LIFE. 


N undertaking to relate certain of the experiences 
and incidents of a not uneventful life, it is satis- 
factory to find in an old magazine a reference to the 
ancestry from which I am said to have descended. 
Whatever doubts may arise in my own or the reader’s 
mind, this quotation may at least save the trouble of 
searching any antique records for “heraldic quarter- 
ing and deeds heroic ” :— 
“There is another family which can claim as good 
a descent as the Heracleidze of Ancient Greece, but 
yet which pursues their path in humble obscurity. 
They are the Wellands, Weylands, Weyllands—they 
can claim descent from Weland—the Vulcan of the 
northern mythology. . . . Readers who have perused 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Kenilworth’ will doubtless 
remember Wayland Smith’s forge.” 
Such honest testimony to our “humble obscurity ” 
should afford pleasure to descendants of the Northern 


Vulcan ; it would be otherwise were any suggestion 
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offered which might reflect upon the good name of 
our sailor ancestry. I was early taught my grand- 
father’s moral maxims, and was expected to believe 
that no stain ever disgraced the name of Weylland. 

I was born in Bishopsgate Street Without, on Mid- 
summer Day, 1824, my mother having come to 
London from her home at Hull to meet her husband, 
the captain and part owner of the good ship George, 
then expected to discharge her cargo in the London 
Docks. It was not until some days later that the 
vessel arrived, and that my father knew of the family 
event ; and then he had to share his young wife’s 
sorrow on account of his first-born being weakly and 
blind. Being a sailor baby, it may have seemed 
fitting to those who still held to an old superstition, 
that I was born with a cau/, though there was little 
prospect of my ever incurring the risk of being 
drowned at sea. 

I was nurtured during infancy with the most - 
loving care by my mother. I accompanied her to 
our home; but after fifteen months my father again 
came back, when my mother once more visited 
London, taking me with her. It had become neces- 
sary for an operation to be made on my eyelids, which 
had not yet opened; and this was successfully per- 
formed by Sir Astley Cooper. My mother’s bound- 
less delight when she first saw my open eyes was 
so great that she went aside and on her knees 
returned thanks to God for His goodness to her 
child. The deep and sincere gratitude of my parents 
led them again to dedicate their little one to the 
Lord. 


My father was a somewhat rough, fearless, but 
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kind-hearted man, with a dash of the tyrant in his 
nature ; but, notwithstanding such a tendency, he had 
sufficient regard for religion to prompt his reading 
prayers to his crew on Sundays, while he would not 
allow unnecessary work to be done on the Day of 
Rest. On shore he usually passed his Sundays at 
home, when he would attend church and abstain 
from work; but on week days he would spend his 
evenings with seafaring friends at a favourite rendez- 
vous near the docks, either in Hull or London. He 
had a name among his comrades as a singer of songs 
of the sea, so that he was sought after in any 
company which could appreciate his favourite 
pieces. 

Memory of my father is confined to an event which 
happened when I was six years old. He remained 
in port for a longer time than usual; and sailor-like 
che made home delightful to his family. He bought 
a Shetland pony for me, this new-comer being named 
Black Jack. The surprise and pleasure which this 
gift afforded me left a lasting impression on my 
mind. I have in my memory a bearded man of stout 
build and of middle height, who, after placing me in 
the saddle, held me with one hand, while he guided 
the pony with the other through a meadow. When 
I was at length allowed to ride without such aid, the 
frisky animal on one occasion went off with playful 
hilarity, leaving me stretched on the grass ; but before 
father could come up I was in hot pursuit of the 
runaway ; I seized the bridle-rein, and despite being 
dragged along the ground, I held on with dogged 
determination. This so delighted my adventurous 
parent, that with characteristic pride he declared that 
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I should one day ride the waves as a worthy descend- 
ant of a race of hardy sailors. 

About a year, or a little more, after this adven- 
ture, the most terrible calamity befell us as a 
family. A home-bound vessel brought news to 
the effect that the George was detained in port at 
Bermuda, as her captain had been injured by the 
falling of a mast during a heavy gale. The sufferer 
was reported to be recovering, however ; but the ship 
might be detained a fortnight, as he would not allow 
her to sail without him. The bitterness of the trouble 
that my mother went through showed how great 
were the anxieties and sorrows of a sailor’s wife. 
Before the days of telegraphs, the suspense was mad- 
dening ; but at length the Hull harbour-master and 
a friendly old captain called, their countenances 
betokening the ill-news they had to tell. Springing 
toward them, my poor mother cried out in the 
anguish of her heart, “My husband! my husband !” 
Their ominous silence and the tears which stole into 
the eyes of the hardy seamen sufficiently told the 
fatal news. Between my now widowed mother’s out- 
bursts of grief the kind-hearted visitors related how 
the accident happened, and how it had been followed 
by the fever, then prevalent in the island. The result 
was that quietly and peacefully in all respects death 
had supervened, and only two hours previously the 
George had come into Hull with her flag half-mast 
high as a token of mourning for the late captain. 

How vividly does memory recall those early days 
of sorrow, especially the day just mentioned. I can 
remember sitting on my mother’s knee, my head 
resting on her bosom, as I sobbed on account of her 
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grief, my little prattling sister of four years also being 
near. The house was darkened, but there was no 
funeral ; and then when the blinds were raised, the 
sailor's widow found the light of her life was blotted 
out, while a settled gloom seemed to reign throughout 
the home. ; 

The business of life had to go on, however; and to 
one heart-broken by bereavement, this necessity may 
actually come as a merciful relief. The first mate of 
the George, as well as a merchant who had a share in 
the vessel and her cargo, had to be seen; the late 
captain’s affairs had to be wound up, and plans for 
the future had to be thought about. Asa family we 
were reduced in circumstances, but besides saving 
some hundreds of pounds, my father had received a 
good legacy from a maternal uncle. My mother 
was not in want, therefore; she was comparatively 
well off. Before proceeding with other matters, 
I will add a word concerning her person and 
character. 

She was of middle height and decidedly pretty. 
Her deep blue eyes and fair complexion were in 
keeping with. an aquiline nose and well formed 
mouth, which showed rows of small white teeth. Her 
countenance indicated trustfulness of disposition such 
as added charm to the home, but which might in 
some measure disqualify for the serious battle of life. 
From her youth she had feared the Lord, and 
had walked according to His statutes. She was a 
Churchwoman, but was too narrow in the matter 
of sympathy with other evangelical denominations. 
“When you are far away from a church,” she would 
remark, “do not enter a Dissenting chapel, but shut 
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yourself up with your Bible and Prayer-book.” She 
was a decided Protestant, however; and had her lot 
been Gast in a parish where the clergyman assumed 
those priestly pretensions and ritual which are charac- 
teristic of Roman apostasy, she would have protested 
on behalf of the Church of which she was a true 
daughter. In the paternal line she had descended 
from the Nevilles of Yorkshire; her mother was a 
Roper of Carlisle. As her parents died early she was 
cared for by maternal aunts; but some misunder- 
standing may have arisen, since I rarely saw these 
ladies during my childhood. In after years I learned 
that my aunts were well connected, and that they 
found some satisfaction in speaking about their noble 
descent. Though far removed from coronets and 
Norman blood, it seemed that they had imparted 
some dignity to my mother’s mind, her bearing always 
being that of the well-bred lady. 

Soon after my father’s death the two aunts just 
mentioned, accompanied by a cousin Neville, came to 
comfort the widow and to help in the arrangement of 
family affairs. I can just remember these visitors as 
three elderly persons who showed me many attentions 
and soothed outbursts of childish grief with caresses 
and presents. Among the latter was a dark velvet 
suit of clothes with cap to match. These fine things 
excited my pride; and I became further impressed 
with the importance of wealth when I found a silver 
coin in every pocket. Our relatives’ visit to Hull was 
a short one, and I cried when I saw them go off in the 
coach. 

One of my great aunts owned certain cottages at 
Highgate, and it was arranged that we should make 
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our home in one of them. In due course, there- 
fore, I experienced what was a rare delight to 
a child—a ride by coach to London. The journey 
lasted a day and a night, and when, at length, 
we reached the pretty cottage in Hornsey Road, 
with its double front, its woodbine roses and flower 
beds, then at the height of their beauty, all things 
necessary to make life happy seemed to be within 
our reach. 

My next chief adventure was going to a school at 
Holloway, about half-a-mile distant. My mother in- 
troduced me to Dr. Wilkins, the master, and after 
some examination, he gave me credit for being in 
some respects advanced, although Latin, etc., had 
evidently been neglected. Nevertheless, my mother 
was encouraged to believe that I should develop 
into a prodigy, provided that love of learning and 
persevering application were points in my character. 
Judging from the readiness with which I got into 
disgrace, my fond parent’s too sanguine expecta- 
tions were not to be realised. Boyish tricks or 
practical jokes, diversified by occasional fights, all 
contributed to my popularity in the playground; 
and the tutors really exercised no proper control 
over their restless pupil. In those days middle-class 
education was a rough process; it was not a science 
as it is at the present time, when each lad’s character- 
istic traits are considered. For writing I certainly 
had some taste; but while trying my best I occasion- 
ally received a rap on the hand, so that I still remem- 
ber how my ambition to excel in penmanship was 
extinguished. Nevertheless, during the first year 
I gained prizes for dictation and writing; and on 
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several occasions the terrible Doctor extended to me 
those peculiar attentions which he accorded to certain 
pupils as a reward for well-doing. He had a strong 
liking for oysters; and on each Saturday afternoon 
he generally drove a pony and gig to Billingsgate 
Market, when he would be accompanied by two or 
three of the boys who happened to be in favour. 
The drive through London, and the ramble about the 
market alone, made up a considerable treat; but 
on our return to Holloway there followed a repast 
of oysters and bread and butter. This kind atten- 
tion contributed more to conquer stubbornness than 
all the threats, canings, and fools’ caps which 
were so liberally used for the general good of the 
school. 

Being happy in my own mind and comfortable 
at home, boyish days were passing rapidly and 
pleasantly ; but, although I knew it not, clouds were 
gathering which were destined to overshadow the 
days of youth and early manhood. A new friend 
had been introduced into our house; and I now seem 
to see him, a man of short stature, of a ruddy 
countenance, and brown curly hair. At first he 
came but seldom, staying only for a short time; 
but at length he appeared oftener, and he would 
occasionally accompany my mother and me to 
church on Sundays. He dressed in the style of the 
day, wearing a blue surtout coat with brass buttons, 
white gloves, and a grey hat, somewhat in the style 
of a sportsman. He was supposed to be a man of 
property, having not long before inherited a butcher’s 
and carpenter’s business in West London in addition 
to some other trade he carried on. He was a widower 
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with one daughter, and made some profession of 
religion, so that there seemed to be no impropriety 
in his paying his addresses to my mother. He 
frequently took both mother and son for a drive in 
his gig; but while he was kind to me, I never con- 
tracted a liking for him. One thing followed another, 
and after I had been about a year or so at school, 
I learned from my mother that I was about to have a 
new father, and that her aunts being very angry, we 
should have to leave our pretty cottage for another 
house. Young though I was, this news made me 
feel uncomfortable, so that in a sulky way, I replied, 
“T don’t want a new father and won’t have him.” 
The bias of a child in such a case is not deep; and 
not long after I had a holiday, went to the wedding 
in a carriage, and took part in the feasting and 
rejoicing, which were followed by a period of temporal 
comfort and happiness. 

But the name of the new father has not been 
mentioned? No, and it shall not be given in these 
pages ; for is it not written that “the Lord shall blot 
out his name from under heaven,” whose walk is after 
the imagination of his heart “to add drunkenness 
to thirst”? 

Although I refer to him thus severely, I add in 
justice to my step-father’s memory, that as years 
passed, the conviction of my own mind was that 
I was myself partly to blame for his outbreaks of 
intemperance. He had good qualities, such as love 
for his family; but I had contracted a dislike for 
him, and when I grew older, I became self-willed 
and obstinate. In the workshops to which I was 
soon transferred, I was encouraged in my wayward- 
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ness by the men, who also made me proud of my 
skill in woodwork. At home I was defiant, and took 
sides against my step-father, even when opposed by 
my mother. He once said: “For a boy, John is 
a tyrant, and he makes my life wretched. He is 
always talking about going to sea: his heart is there, 
and, but for his mother, I would gladly get him 
a ship.” 

When my mother passed away some years later, 
at a comparatively early age, her death was a triumph 
of Divine grace. In his bereavement at that time 
I made some amends to my step-father for my be- 
haviour in the past. When business failed and he 
was ill, I aided him liberally. At length he said: 
“JT have drunk hard and will not be dependent on 
you and my good girls—I will go to the workhouse.” 
Accordingly to the workhouse he went. -He was 
there only a few months, however; for he died a 
sincere penitent, and his children showed their respect 
by paying for a worthy funeral. 

As the object of this Autobiography is to trace 
God’s goodness in guiding me into my life work as 
an evangelist, little more need be said under this 
head. When my mother removed to a cottage near 
the canal at Hoxton—near to the spot where, at or 
about the same time, David Nasmith founded the 
London City Mission—I decided to leave home, 
and obtained a porter’s position in a firm at Islington 
Green. I was also confirmed at Islington Church 
by Bishop Wilson of Calcutta, and there for the first 
time partook of the Lord’s Supper. I have reason 
gratefully to remember the careful teaching I re- 
ceived from Dr. Gandys of St. Paul’s, Balls Pond. 


FIRST SIGHT OF LORD ASHLEY. II 





Saving truth was presented so distinctly that I clearly 
saw the way of salvation. As is so often the case, 
this good seed of the Kingdom bore fruit long years 
after, and at the age of seventy-three I still revere his 
memory. 

During some months after Confirmation, I lived 
a Christian life, but I did not for long again go 
. to the Lord’s Table. Gradually, serious impres- 
sions were effaced; I became a lover of Sunday 
pleasure, and did not hesitate to deceive my employer 
in regard to the way in which I had passed the Day 
of Rest. 

On a certain morning, when I was engaged in 
collecting books in the Strand, I noticed that large 
numbers of people were entering Exeter Hall, and it 
was stated that Lord Ashley would make a speech. 
Leaving my bag at a business house, I passed into 
the meeting with the crowd, and standing near the 
platform I listened to the stirring words of the 
already famous philanthropist. As I joined in the 
applause how little did I think that I should become 
the trusted friend of the speaker, and be united with 
him in his great life-work during thirty years! But 
is it not written, “I will bring the blind by a way 
that they knew not; I will lead them in paths that 
they have not known: I will make darkness light 
before them, and crooked things straight” (Isa. 
xlii. 16). 

When I completed my nineteenth year I left my 
Islington employer to seek an opening that would 
give scope for making my way in the world ; but the 
one illness of my life—an attack of pleurisy—laid me 
aside for two months. Having experienced every 
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kindness at home, I had in some measure regained 
strength, and was thinking about plans for the future, 
when something occurred which may be regarded as 
the first step in the direction of what was destined to 
be my life-work. 


CHAPTER. .U, 
THE PORTUGUESE EMBASSY. 


N a certain morning, a visitor, who was as 
welcome as he was unexpected, called upon 
my mother ; he was the solicitor at Hull who years 
before had wound up her affairs. My mother’s eyes 
brightened at the sight of Mr. Edwards, and she in- 
troduced me to him as her dear Willie who was 
recovering from a serious illness. I was compli- 
mented on being like my father, and the hope was 
expressed that I should be as brave. Inquiries were 
made in regard to what I was doing, my mother’s 
replies causing Mr. Edwards to become very grave. 
What about my education? Having given me an 
exercise in dictation, the lawyer remarked, as he took 
up my paper: “ Rascally bad! Good for nothing! 
Stick to a business ; no help for it now.” My mother 
burst into tears as she closed the door after he had 
gone out. 

Some days later I received a letter from our friend 
to say that a Legation servant was required at the 
Portuguese Embassy. The pay was not high, but the 
duties were light, and there would be an opportunity 
to improve my education. Enclosed was a solicitor’s 
card with “Please see bearer” written upon it; and 
my mother, having dressed my hair, and helped me 
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otherwise to make a presentable appearance, said: 
“ Now be off, and God of His mercy prosper you!” 

When I arrived at the Embassy the hall-porter told 
me that I was to see M. Pedro, the messenger, who 
was ill in bed, and who wanted some one to take his 
place until such time as he should recover. If I could, 
I was to speak to him in French or Portuguese! 
M. Pedro was an old man with white hair but a dark 
complexion; and I glanced towards the bed, as I 
entered his room, to meet the penetrating gaze of 
his bright eyes. “You sit there!” he said sharply 
pointing to achair. Then he asked what I knew of 
Portuguese and French, if I knew where the ambas- 
sadors lived, and whether I was “a good Catholic.” 
Instead of giving a direct reply, I spoke of my late 
father as a sea-captain who had traded to Lisbon and 
other ports. Then the sick man turned in bed in 
evident pain. Throwing off my coat, I approached 
and said, “ Now, sir, do let me move you.” “Yes, to 
the other side,” he growled, Next I inquired if it was 
time for his medicine to be taken, and finding that it 
was, I washed a very dirty wine-glass and gave it to 
him. Then I arranged his pillow, softened his bed, 
propped him up until he exclaimed, “ This nice, nice! ” 
As an elderly woman now entered with a can of water, 
I asked to be allowed to wash the patient’s hands and 
face ; and when this had been done he said, “ I thank 
you; you good ; you not come to nurse me; to serve 
her Faithful Majesty.” 

I replied that that was what I wanted to do, and 
having been in the book trade I knew some French 
words, and that if letters were given me I would learn 
more, so as to properly deliver them, as I knew London 
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well. I was asked to call again at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

I passed the interval first in an Oxford Street 
coffee-house, and afterwards in walking about Hyde 
Park; and on my return to the office I noticed some 
elegantly dressed ladies and the elderly woman 
servant on the stairs, evidently all interested in the 
“Molly” who had so signally served the suffering 
M. Pedro in bed. The chief attaché, whose room 
I now entered, was tall and handsome, and with the 
solicitor’s card in his hand, he spoke in a somewhat 
stately way, regretting that I could not speak French 
and Portuguese, but still asking me if I would come 
for amonth. To this I gladly agreed. I then saw 
the Minister, and created some merriment by calling 
him “Excellent Sir,” instead of “ Your Excellency,” 
as I had been carefully instructed to do. The work- 
ing day was from nine till dusk, and the duties con- 
sisted in office work, and waiting in an ante-room to 
deliver letters and despatches when required. Meals 
were provided in the house, but my lodging near at 
hand needed to be taken. I turned into his room to 
thank M. Pedro, who now received me as an old 
friend: his heart was evidently. won. 

I returned home exhausted, but being greatly 
refreshed in the morning, I took my boxes in a cab 
to my new lodging, and then made my way to the 
Legation, where, seating myself in the ante-room, and 
taking up The Times, 1 realised my importance. Soon, 
I had to deliver certain letters and a despatch to the 
Brazilian Minister. M. Pedro told me about the 
names and the nearest way to the places, all being as 
good asa lesson in French. At six I left, and found 
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my mother anxiously waiting for me at my new 
lodging. The situation seemed to be a desirable one, 
and our only regret was that it might not be per- 
manent. 

Two months passed rapidly; I was in good health; 
I had mastered French words necessary for my 
position, and I was popular in the house, at times 
helping the butler in the pantry, the footman in the 
hall, and sometimes even occupying the porter’s chair. 
I was handsomely used in the housekeeper’s room, the 
ladies occasionally giving me a neck-tie, and other- 
wise showing me kindness. My difficulties were out- 
side of the office, and there were several outsiders who 
spoke slightingly of me, making out that I was too 
light-headed for such a situation. 

I was even accused of being rude to the Duke of 
Wellington, of whose battles and victories I had read, 
until he was a great heroin my eyes. This happened 
through my being sent with a note to Apsley House, 
an answer to which was to be brought back. I was 
waiting in the hall, when the Duke came out of a room 
and handing me the missive, remarked: “Give this to 
his Excellency.” Ina moment recognising the great 
General, I took the note without speaking, or making 
any sign of respect, fixing my eyes intently upon him 
until he had disappeared. Not until his Grace had 
closed the door did I realise the situation, when the 
hall porter reproved me for being “a misbehaved 
young monkey.” Even M. Pedro gave me a word 
about good manners; but still I learned that whatever 
people outside might say, I stood well with those at 
the Legation. One morning the chief attaché told 
me that Pedro was going back to Portugal, and asked 
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me if I should like to remain. “Yes sir, and I thank 
you,” I said. It was arranged for me to live there 
after a month with increased salary. 

My friend Pedro had a zeal for making converts to 
the Roman faith, his bedroom being fitted up with a 
crucifix, an image of the Virgin, etc., and he would 
speak to me on the subject until I was tempted to 
infidelity. I became more negligent in attending 
Divine worship, and got more into the company of 
dissipated and profane companions. My friend never 
knew of the mischief he had done, and I parted from 
him with regret on board a Portuguese vessel below 
Gravesend. 

Being thus more alone, the position became increas- 
ingly trying, especially when political difficulties kept 
me continually in the streets carrying despatches to the 
representatives of many European countries, as well 
as to the English Foreign Office. His Excellency 
the Baron sometimes grew impatient; and, when 
I was not in fault, reproved me unreasonably for 
being, as he thought, too long on my errands when 
carrying his letters and despatches. 

As early as eight o’clock one morning the French 
and Spanish Ambassadors both called, and overnight 
despatches had been brought from Lisbon by a 
military messenger. Two hours later I received a 
packet to deliver to Lord Aberdeen at the Foreign 
Office, and I was to wait until the Foreign Secretary 
came, and to bring back an answer, meanwhile being 
particularly told to make haste, and not to loiter as 
_I had sometimes done. 

. When I got into the street I hailed a cab, and 


promising the man “a tip” to drive extra fast to 
Cc 
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Downing Street, we were at our destination just as 
the Foreign Secretary arrived, and I handed him the 
note. I was then told to tell his Excellency that 
Lord Aberdeen would be in his office until twelve 
o’clock, or again at four o’clock. 

When I returned to deliver this message the Baron ~ 
would not believe I had taken the note; for I had 
hastened back in a cab at furious speed. “You go 
with my letter,” he cried; “you lazy, bad fellow, you 
shall not stay here!” The more I tried to explain, 
the more excited his Excellency became, and would 
have it that I had not left the house. The readiest 
way of convicting me of my supposed falsehood was 
for the Minister to take me to the English Foreign 
Office to hear from Lord Aberdeen himself what had 
really happened. Of course this soon settled the 
matter in my favour. About three days later I met 
his Excellency on the stairs at the Legation, and at 
once reascended to the landing to allow him to pass, 
according to usage. 

“Oh, Weylland, have you a sweetheart?” he asked, 
looking kindly at me. 

“T don’t quite know, your Excellency,” I replied in 
some confusion, “but I have a mother.” 

“Then go to your mother and take her a present,” 
he replied, laughing, at the same time taking a ten 
pound note from his pocket and handing it to me, 
adding, “ You will not be wanted for four days. You 
did go guzck.” 

I gladly went home under such conditions, and 
my mother regarded the act of my employer as one 
which showed the perfect gentleman. His Excellency 
had insulted me, but as he could not apologise on 
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account of his high position, he had done the next 
- best thing by giving a reward for a good piece of 
service. 

Time passed rapidly. I developed into strong, 
healthy manhood, and my employment was congenial 
and full of interest. I was pleased with the trust 
reposed in me. I was a favourite in the house, 
although all the rest were Roman Catholics. I formed 
acquaintances with persons of my own order; but not 
one was a Christian, and as some were even fast men 
of the world I was in some danger of becoming 
wrecked. I used to meet the messenger of Baron 
Brunow (the Russian Ambassador) at a public-house 
down a mews, and this man being one who bet on 
horses, he taught me the tricks of blacklegs and how 
to make “ bookmaking” pay. Many precious evenings 
were wasted in that tavern parlour, and I became an 
expert dealer in cards and a player at bagatelle. On 
Sundays, those who lived at the Legation attended 
early or later mass, but I neglected public worship ; 
I rarely entered a church, and my desire for spiritual 
things was dying out. The only person who took 
any religious interest in me was her Ladyship’s maid, 
who was a Portuguese gentlewoman, and very devout. 
She placed Roman Catholic books in my bedroom, 
which I never read. 

After I had been at the Legation about two years, 
no less a person than the late Cardinal Wiseman 
showed some interest in my spiritual welfare, the 
Cardinal being at that time Vicar-Apostolic of the 

London district. He was a friend of my employer ; 
he yisited at the Legation, and occasionally I took a 
letter to his house in Golden Square, when I waited 
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for an answer. One day when I was in the hall a 
priest cdme to take me into the audience-chamber. 

“T want, young fellow, to have a chat with you; 
come, take a seat at my side,” said the Cardinal in 
the kindest tone. Then, after I had become seated 
in a timid manner, he added, “ The fear and service of 
God is the duty of man; are you a Christian?” 

“Yes, my Lord Bishop, I have been confirmed and 
have taken the sacrament in Islington Church,” 
I replied; “but—but I do not follow religion very 
much, as I have no time.” 

The Cardinal seemed to be affected by my frivolous 
confession, and he replied both with feeling and 
authority. 

“It is a disgrace and sin not to find time to serve 
God and adore the Saviour of the world,” he said. 
“Tt is also foolish, as no Christian, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, could trust and advance a man who lived a 
godless and therefore a wicked life.” , 

He then handed me his book on “The Holy 
Catholic Religion,” and bowing reverently I left the 
room. 

I was in a grave mood when I commenced to read 
this book, being especially troubled at what had been 
said about a godless man being neither trusted nor 
advanced. Fear took possession of me that it might 
have a double meaning, so that my position at the 
Legation was uncertain. Influenced by the book and 
by desire for advancement, I attended Spanish Place 
Chapel on successive Sundays, to the delight of many 
with whom I lived in the house, although I never 
bowed to the host. Some months later the Cardinal 
noticed me in the hall at the Legation, and in his 
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kindly way remarked, “I am glad to know that you 
have become thoughtful and attentive to religious 
duties.” No difference in my manner of life had 
taken place, however. Gradually I was travelling 
a downward course, as my next adventure will 
show. 

Turnham Green was a rural place in those days, 
and as the Minister had taken a cottage there with 
an ample garden, I had to take many journeys from 
the Legation to this retreat. On one occasion, when 
on the return journey, I entered the tea-gardens of a 
tavern for refreshment, and having partaken of this 
I went into the skittle-alley to see the play. I was 
tempted to play, and soon won five shillings. Then 
my luck turned, and being agitated, I drank too 
freely of the beer, and at last one of the five vagabond 
men called out, “You had better tip up now, as you 
have lost thirty-five shillings.” Then they became 
threatening, I called out “Murder,” and coming up 
to see what the dispute was, the landlord at first 
proposed that I should leave my watch with him 
until the money was brought. It was next agreed - 
that three men should accompany me to a pawn- 
broker to pledge the watch. Entering the shop one 
of them asked for 42, the real value being 410, but 
on finding that the watch belonged to me, and that 
I did not wish to pledge it, the assistant would not 
take it, but threatened to charge the men with 
robbery. Taking my timekeeper from his hand 
I escaped from the shop, ran off at full «speed 
pursued by the men, whom I eluded, and arrived 
at the Legation in a state of agitation. When asked 
‘to take a despatch I feigned illness, being in terror 
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of my pursuers, and I was allowed to retire to my 
room.~ Tea was brought and a doctor sent for. Being 
perplexed at the symptoms, he prescribed a draught ; 
but as I was still in dread of the skittle-sharpers I con- 
trived to stay indoors for some days, and then 
obtained a week’s leave of absence. 

So reckless had I become, however, that I not only 
remained in London, but kept an appointment with 
my friend of the Russian Embassy to meet him in 
a low house just out of the Haymarket. Thus I was 
hurrying on to destruction at headlong speed. 

At or about this time I was commissioned to 
take certain papers to the Portuguese Consul at 
Portsmouth, and I remained over one Sunday in 
order to see the town, as well as the dockyard and 
the old Victory. Saturday evening was passed in a 
room frequented by sailors at the back of a beer- 
shop; but when, in the quiet of Sunday morning, 
I rambled about the fortifications, while smoking a 
cigar, my attention was suddenly arrested by singing 
in a Wesleyan Chapel near the bastion on which 
I stood. Moved by an impulse to enter the building, 
I descended some steps and took a seat near the 
door, just as the preacher was repeating his text : “Be 
sure your sin will find you out” (Numbers xxxii. 23). 
I listened in breathless attention as the Law and 
its requirements were described on the one hand, 
and the great truth of Christ’s redemptive work in 
satisfying the Law’s requirements on the other. God 
would certainly reckon with us for our sins, but Christ 
could be accepted as One who had made full and 
complete atonement for them. The preacher urged 
all to cast the burden of their sin on the Lord Jesus 
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Christ, who had borne our sins and carried our 
sorrows, 

So deep was the impression made that I wandered 
from the hotel and found myself walking on the sea- 
shore. The terror of the Law was upon me; when 
I thought of my manner of life the deeper became 
my sense of merited punishment, meanwhile believ- 
ing that it would be presumptuous to approach the 
pure and holy God to ask for mercy. That Sunday 
was a day of gloom and mental distress, and not 
until after midnight did I fall asleep. - 

My thoughts in the morning were still anxious and 
troubled, and instinct seemed to make me look round 
the room for a Bible, in which some word suitable to 
my condition might be found, but the Book was not 
there. Then the whole of Mr. Sandy’s teaching in 
the Confirmation Class was remembered in clear, 
consecutive order, truths that had lain dormant, but 
which now arose in active force, until I repeated 
whole passages of Scripture mentally, and then aloud: 
“ As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live.” “The blood of Jesus Christ 
His Son cleanseth us from all sin,’ etc. Much 
prayer followed, but it was the cry of a soul in doubt 
and despair. I returned to the Legation grave and 
subdued in spirit. 

A change seemed to have come over everybody in 
that house of business, worldliness, and pleasure. 
Profane or thoughtless language was now offensive 
to me, while the change in my tastes was perplexing 
to my companions, and even to the gentlemen of the 
‘Legation. I heard a servant say, “Something is 
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going wrong with Weylland ; he seems queer in the 
head.” The house itself appeared to be so changed 
as to have nothing joyous in it. Companions in 
dissipation were avoided; having got through my 
duties I retired to my room for reading and prayer. 
My father’s Bible was now well read, but wanting 
some help in getting at the meaning, I purchased 
the three volumes of the Commentary of Dr. Doyly 
and Dr. Mant, which was then a new work. I sat 
up reading far into the night; but while the book 
was a source of enjoyment, I became subject to 
bitter persecution. Proclamation was made concern- 
ing the three great books in my bedroom, and nearly 
everybody in the house appeared to go and look at 
them. Some who had encouraged me in evil now 
scoffed at me or made profane jokes. I kept myself 
as close as possible, and Sunday services which 
I attended contributed to my enlightenment. One 
helpful discourse was at Portman Chapel on “He 
was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye 
through His poverty might be rich” (2 Cor. viii. 9). 
Another sermon, on the parable of the builders— 
Matt. viii—was at a Wesleyan Chapel. Here 
I remained to a prayer-meeting, and while silently 
joining in a heartfelt cry for mercy, I was conscious 
of a weight being removed. I went on my way 
rejoicing. So happy was I that I sang in my heart 
as I went on my errands through the streets. 

About a fortnight after all this had happened I had 
to deliver a verbal message to Cardinal Wiseman 
concerning an appointment with his Excellency. 
The idea of again meeting the kind-hearted Vicar- 
Apostolic inspired me with terror, and I loitered 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


“T felt the colour suffusing my face as in some confusion I said : 
‘I thank you, my Lord Bishop, for your kindness; but I must tell 
your Reverence that I am now decided. Our Heavenly Father 
gives direct pardon and His Holy Spirit to sinners who believe in 

the atonement of the Lord Jesus. It is my intention, God helping 
me, to remain for life in the Church of England.’” [/.25. 
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outside his house, hoping that he might come out. 
Soon after I entered, his Eminence opened the dining- 
room door and called me in. Having given me a 
return message, he looked into my eyes and asked, 
“ Have you read the book I gave you?” 

“Yes, my Lord Bishop,” I replied in a faltering 
tone. 

“And have you decided to take shelter in the 
Holy Catholic Church, the pillar and ground of 
truth ?” 

I felt the colour suffusing my face as in some con- 
fusion I said: “I thank you my Lord Bishop for 
your kindness ; but I must tell your Reverence that 
I am now decided. Our Heavenly Father gives direct 
pardon and His Holy Spirit to sinners who believe 
in the atonement of the Lord Jesus. It is my 
intention, God helping me, to remain for life in the 
Church of England.” 

Being nervous, I had, without intending to do so, 
raised my voice while firmly speaking the latter 
words. I was surprised at myself, and it was evident 
that my confession had come as a surprise to the- 
Cardinal, who, after looking meaningly at me, walked 
to the window and remained silent. After waiting 
some minutes I timidly asked, “Have you, my Lord 
Bishop, any further commands?” 

“No,” he softly replied, and I left the room. When 
passing the window outside I raised my hat to the 
Cardinal, and noticed a shade of sadness on his ex- 
pressive countenance. I have since more than once 
_ glanced at that window while harbouring respect for 

_the memory of one who desired to be my spiritual 
guide. It is the very window that was afterwards 
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depicted in Punch’s cartoon of Lord John Russell as 
“the boy who wrote up Wo Popery and then ran 
away.” In that picture the Cardinal is shown as 
standing at the window looking into the street. 

After this adventure with the great Roman 
ecclesiastic I was conscious of an uncomfortable 
feeling in regard to the permanence of my situation 
at the Legation. I decided to keep my Bible and 
books under lock and key, and to avoid controversy, 
while praying for grace to walk circumspectly. 
His Excellency and others treated me coldly, money 
and other favours were withheld, and I was never 
again sent to the Cardinal’s house, although the 
footman went on several occasions. 

The end which I had anticipated with some dread 
came suddenly; but some other things which 
happened seemed to help to lead up to it. Some 
time previously the keeper at Portman Chapel told 
me that missionaries were being appointed to visit 
the poor in the low quarters of London, and one had 
been placed under his incumbent. I accompanied 
my friend to one of the meetings, I was introduced 
to the missionary, and becoming one of six who each 
subscribed a shilling a-week for the rent of the 
meeting-room, I was associated with the London 
City Mission. I walked over the district with the 
missionary, and spent an afternoon with him in the 
Irish rookeries. As I was known by sight to the 
priests and to the Roman Catholic tradespeople, no 
doubt adverse reports concerning me reached the 
Legation. His Excellency ceased to speak to me; 
and one afternoon when I entered the official room 
with a despatch, one of the gentlemen said sharply, 
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“You will not long be-wanted; you can go to some 
other office.” I inquired anxiously if I had given 
any offence. “No, you have not,” was the reply; 
“but his Excellency will soon be removed by his 
Government. No one will then keep you here. You 
go soon.” 

-I passed a sleepless night, being in distress as 
regarded the future ; and realising that I had merited 
more consideration, I asked the Lord to give me 
favour in the eyes of my master, to whom I had 
resolved to appeal. 

As the footman had been dismissed for bad 
conduct, I undertook his duties and acted as valet 
to his Excellency. He had to attend the Queen’s 
Drawing-Room, and I assisted him in his toilet, laid 
out his Court dress, etc. Being pleased, he was in a 
good humour, and seizing the opportunity, I looked 
the representative of Portuguese Royalty in the face, 
and said: “I am sorry to leave the service of Her 
faithful Majesty, and I humbly thank your Excellency 
for the kindness received from yourself. All my life 





I will think of you gratefully. May I have the dis-. - 


tinction of your Excellency giving me a testimony 
in writing? This addressed to one of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would secure me a Government appoint- 
ment which would benefit me for life, and my family 
would be grateful.” 

“Yes, yes, no doubt it would, no doubt,” he laugh- 
ingly replied; and then added, “You will leave the 
room.” 

Days passed, and I felt anxious, as I had been told 
to leave in a fortnight, and my new way of life de- 
barred me from any help from my old companions 
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One morning, however, the Minister called me into 
his room in his most kindly tone. | 

“It is proper, Weylland, that you go on Saturday,” 
he said. “It is your own fault, you are foolish. You 
have served honourably. Take this (ze. a ten pound 
note) for personal services to me. This large letter 
is for my friend Lord Palmerston. I have told him 
about you, he will see you one day. The other is 
to the late Foreign Minister, Lord Aberdeen; he 
knows you can go fast; and the other for anybody, 
for you to keep. There go, and be a good man.” 

I was so overcome that I could only stammer out 
a few words of thanks. His Excellency smiled, and 
I saw him no more. 

This kindness seemed to annoy others who were 
over me at the Legation, and during the three days 
which followed the situation was made as unpleasant 
as possible. I bore all good-naturedly, however. 
When Saturday night came, I looked round my 
room for the last time, and thought of my first visit 
and of my friend Pedro. The ladies and gentlemen 
being away, the hall-porter brought some bottles of 
champagne into the dining-room, where appropriate 
speeches were made, while the company were asked 
to drink to the health and prosperity of the departing 
messenger. My boxes were taken by a cab, hand- 
shakings and warm-hearted farewells followed, and 
even a cheer was given by those who nearly filled the 
hall. Thus ended my connection with the Legation 
of Her Faithful Majesty, Maria II., Queen of 
Portugal. 








AN EVENTFUL EXCURSION. 


- “On our arrival at our destination the excitement was great, and a 
boy of twelve years slipped into the water... . . At once I dived 
after him.” [p. 29. 





CHAPTER III. 
NEW FRIENDSHIPS AND FIRST TESTIMONY. 


N the course of God’s providence things trifling in 
themselves lead to results of great importance ; 
they may fix the life course of individuals, or even 
affect a nation’s destiny. Little did I think when a girl 
asked me to buy an excursion ticket while I stood at 
the door of a City Missionary’s meeting-room, that it 
would lead to the second great change in my life. 
As there seemed to be some novelty in a prospective 
voyage on board a canal dust-barge from Paddington, 
I bought a ticket. 

The morning of the eventful day in July, 1848, 
soon came round, but still I felt tempted to give my 
ticket away. There were eight barges and as many _ 
horses, gaily decorated for the occasion, while a crowd 
of women seemed as anxious to see the start as 
though the voyage were to the antipodes. At length 
I took my seat by the side of those who were to be 
my travelling companions for the day. The country 
we passed through was really beautiful, suburbs being 
then lovely parks and fields, which have since been 
built upon. 

On our arrival at our destination the excitement 
was great, and a boy of twelve years slipped into the 
‘water, and was in danger of being drowned under the 
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barge. At once I dived after him, and on my 
landing: him on the bank he ran off laughing, as 
though he were no worse for the adventure. As for 
myself, I had to make my way to the village inn, 
where my clothes were dried, and received quite an 
ovation on my return to the company. We had 
a pleasant day, and some good singing; and I 
resolved that I would renew the acquaintance of 
some of these people at their school on the following 
Sunday. 

This was a kind of loft at a mews fitted up for the 
purpose. Many of the children were ragged and 
unkempt. I was introduced to the City Missionary, 
who visited in Lisson Grove, and he gave me the 
address of the boy who had fallen overboard, so that 
I might call upon the family. 

On my arrival at Lisson Grove I was surprised to 
find so miserable a neighbourhood at the West End 
of London. The family I sought lived down a blind 
street, locally known as Little Hell ; and so depraved 
was the expression of the people, that I felt timid 
when I arrived at the door of the boy’s home. They 
were boat people ; several windows were broken ; the 
door was shattered ; while dirt was thick both on the 
floor and the walls. My boy, who had been playing 
with others in the gutter, announced my arrival, 
and I was greeted by a ragged little woman in 
short skirts, and a short, weather-beaten man wearing 
a fur cap. ‘ 

“TI gave your boy a lift out of the water the other 
day, so I thought I would come and see about him ; 
do you send him to school ?” 

“Blow’d if we does, guvnor,” replied the man. 
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“Yer sees as ow a boy wot falls into the water is 
nuffin if he doesn’t wobble out ; he would ’a’ wobbled 
out, but ’e was a interfered with, ’e was.” 

“He always bees a tumblin’ about,’ added the 
woman, who went on to show how different it had 
been with her brother, Bob—who was doing his 
month for a row—that is to say when Bob had been 
of the boy Jim’s age. 

Thinking that his mother’s tones were threatening, 
Jim made his way to the door, and I followed his 
example. Outside were slatternly, drunken-looking 
women, low-browed men of the vagabond class, and 
ragged children who were much interested in a Punch- . 
and-Judy man, who was sitting on a box painting the 
face of his Punch. At the entrance I looked down 
the place with a feeling of distress and sympathy, 
while some pointed questions were suggested to my 
mind. Could those dry bones live? Was it right in 
Christian England for people to be allowed to remain 
_in that degraded condition? What could be done? 
Was the situation hopeless? I was dissatisfied with 
myself; for, having placed a Bible in my pocket, I — 
had remained dumb instead of reading a portion and 
speaking boldly. The people seemed to be a race of 
half-civilised foreigners. 

While in church that evening I felt a desire to 
carry the saving truths of the Gospel to the people I 
had visited. Thus I called upon Mr. M., a missionary 
whose district was in the same neighbourhood, and 
being well received, we were soon good friends. 

Certainly, in his own house, the missionary showed 
his individuality. Above the middle height, he was 
‘stout, of a florid complexion, his face showing a 
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benevolent expression ; but he was awkward in gait, 
and his surtout coat reached below his knees. As 
the only son of a Kent farmer, he had sold the land 
which had been in possession of the family for 600 
years, in order to devote himself to work among the 
London poor. Years afterwards it was discovered 
that his full salary had been sent back to the Mission- 
House in anonymous donations. His house was 
well furnished, the walls being covered with specimens 
of his art-writing and pictures. According to the 
rule of his ancestors he went to bed at ten and rose 
at four. His work, as well as his journal, were well 
attended to, and yet he spent several hours a-day in 
art recreation. In his district he was respected and 
really loved ; and it was amusing to see how ragged 
children would follow him, some holding on by the 
tails of his coat. Men and women were sufficiently 
moved by his smile to smile in return. He showed 
great sympathy and forbearance, believing that the 
people’s degradation was largely brought about by 
their surroundings. In visiting, he reverently uttered 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and called on all to 
repent, and as he never argued he gave no offence. 
He was just the man for me to call upon, as his 
method convinced one that the Word of God was 
mighty to reclaim the lowest. By invitation I 
was to spend an hour or so with him in his district, 
but everything was so offensive that half-an-hour 
sufficed to turn me away. By way of tempting me to 
remain, he offered to call with me on some ladies I 
had met on the boat, but I resolved to go alone and 
cement an acquaintance with a sailor friend. 

From fim, however, there was no welcome, though 
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he received me pleasantly. Feeble in health, he was 
treated with deference by his wife, and also by the 
sweet and pretty girl who was his daughter. While 
he called himself an “old hulk,” he looked like a man 
who was not to be trifled with. He spoke of sea 
adventures, and evidently looked upon me as a land- 
lubber. He shook hands coldly, and I came away 
with the impression that so far as he was concerned I 
must not count upon a welcome to his house. 
Somewhat annoyed at the coldness of this reception 
I turned down Oxford Street, and presently met a 
butler with whom I had played bagatelle and made 
bets at a tavern not far away. He told me that he 
was “in collar” at the Brazilian Embassy, offering to 
put me “into a good thing.” I gave him to under- 
stand that I now kept clear of public-houses and 
had turned religious. Some argument followed his 
words of derision, and we halted at a gateway to have 
the matter out. At last he confessed that he had 
been brought up a Christian, but had gone wrong five 
years before, and was then wretched. I asked him to 


meet me on the next Sunday night, to attend a — - 


service and have supper together afterwards. He did 
so, and on that night he sought and found mercy, and 
for some time after we usually attended the Lord’s 
Supper together. 

This and some other circumstances became links in 
the chain which ultimately connected me with the 
London City Mission. The sealed letters I held, 
addressed to persons of high official position, gave me 
hope of securing a good appointment. Should 
I avail myself of this opportunity, or take a district on 


behalf of the Mission? At last I decided that I 
D 
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would present the letter addressed to the Foreign 
Secretary, and in doing so, I paid my last visit to 
Downing Street. A private secretary told me that 
my ignorance of foreign languages rendered me 
ineligible for that department, but Lord Aberdeen had 
ordered that I should have a letter to the Post Office. 
Quite a fortnight passed before an interview was 
arranged for, however, and that happened to be a 
busy time, which I spent with several missionaries, all 
deepening my desire to give my life to that kind of 
service. The final decision was made at Craven 
Chapel, when Dr. Leifchild gave thanks for the 
appointment of the 100th missionary of the London 
City Mission. 

On my way to the Post Office I called at the head- 
quarters of the Mission in Red Lion Square, where 
I saw Messrs. Garwood and Robinson, the secretaries. 
The former examined me very closely in regard 
to my motives, antecedents, knowledge of Scripture, 
etc. Heseemed perplexed at my having had so much 
to do with Roman Catholics, and at my not knowing 
Canon Reeve, at whose church I was a communicant. 
Nor was he satisfied with my replies to theological 
questions, so that after conferring with his colleague, 
I found that they could not then recommend me to the 
Committee. My limited doctrinal knowledge was 
against me, and besides, converted working-men were 
preferred to one of my style. My reply to this was 
that I was a trained carpenter, I understood the book 
trade, and was quite certain of my ability to influence 
working-people. 

“You seem to be in earnest,” replied Mr. Robinson, 
who appeared to be watching me closely ; “suppose 
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you join a church and study your Bible for a few 
months, then you can come to us again with a letter 
from your minister.” 

I had thought well of myself, and that I should be 
at once welcomed into the Mission, so that I was 
disappointed. Perplexed as to whether I should go 
to the Post Office, where doubtless a good position 
awaited me, I breathed the prayer, “ Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” At once I felt strongly 
impelled to work for admission to the London City 
Mission, failing that, the Christian ministry—in any 
case to devote my life to the proclamation of the 
Gospel. I decided to act on this resolution, and to 
use the £50 I had saved at the Legation for expenses 
while engaged in daily reading and in attending 
grammar and elocution classes in the evenings. 

On the very day of my rebuff at the Mission 
House I met with Mr. William Corderoy, a well- 
known Wesleyan of that day, who was surprised at 
my rejection. He invited me to meetings at Hind 
Street Chapel, and introduced me to several ministers ; 
I also called upon Canon Reeve, who accorded me. - 
a warm welcome, and I accepted his invitation to 
attend a week evening Bible-class. 

With these varied engagements the winter turned 
out to be both a pleasant and a profitable time. My 
resources were almost at an end, however, when, early 
in March, with letters from Canon Reeve, Mr. Cor- 
deroy, and others, I again called at the Mission 
head-quarters. At first I felt nervous, but was 
pleasantly surprised when Mr. Garwood said he had 

heard of my zeal in Gospel work, and was expecting 
me.to call. He handed me a form to fill up to send 
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in to the Committee. When at length my application 
was being finally considered by these gentlemen, 
I was pointedly asked by one of the members: “If 
accepted do you intend to remain with us or to make 
our Mission a stepping-stone to some other position ?” 
To that I replied ina most emphatic way: “ With the 
- help of Almighty God I intend, sir, to devote my life 
to your service—to Gospel work among the poor.” 
It was then added that I had passed a good examina- 
tion, and that a friend had just offered to support a 
missionary in a district at Lisson Grove, where infidel 
and depraved people abounded. I was thought to be 
just the man for this post, provided I passed the 
clerical examiners. 

Four letters now given to me proved to be for two 
Churchmen and for two Nonconformists. The first 
I called on thought that I ought to undertake a more 
respectable district than Lisson Grove. “You are 
not strongly built or suited to grapple with the 
vagabonds there,” he remarked; “they require a 
strong working-class man. My opinion is that you 
have mistaken your vocation, and ought to enter the 
ministry. A few weeks in the centre of that Grove 
will convince you of this.” 

My next call was on the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel, then incumbent of St. John’s, Bedford Row. 
After a searching examination on the doctrines of 
grace he became very friendly, and at parting he 
invited me, if accepted, to call upon him, especially 
when tried in the work. 

The following morning I found myself in the study 
of Dr. John Campbell, then popular as preacher, 
journalist, and author. The state of the room, into 
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which apparently no housemaid was ever permitted to 
intrude, exactly corresponded with my own nervous 
condition. Piles of books, letters, Parliamentary 
reports, and litter were on the shelves and tables. 
When the doctor entered he read the letter and eyed 
me closely. 

“You think yourself fit for the rough work of this 
Mission, do you ?” he asked. 

“The question of my fitness, sir, rests with yourself 
and others, but with your confidence I will do the 
best I can,” I stammered in reply. 

“ Ah, well, how long has matter existed?” he asked 
in a seemingly careless manner. 

“In the beginning,” I replied. “‘Of old Thou 
has laid the foundation of the earth.” ‘In the ~ 
beginning was the Word ... and by Him were all 
things made.’” 

“Rightly said ; stick to your Bible; the devil him- 
self can’t stand that,” answered the Doctor, who then 
in the kindest way questioned me on Christian 
doctrines, the infidel and Romish controversy, etc. 
When some other visitors came in I moved to a seat 
near the window, and when they had gone the Doctor 
gave attention to me again. The morning passed 
rapidly, and I was invited to luncheon. The Doctor’s 
report to the committee was encouraging. Some 
days of anxiety followed, but at length on the 28th 
of March, 1849, Mr. Garwood told me I was accepted, 
and asked when I could come. 

“T am already with you, sir; I can commence work 
to-day.” 

Accordingly, my engagement dated from that day, 
which was passed in visiting some of my fellow- 
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missionaries, in also seeing my mother, who rejoiced 
greatly.on my behalf, and in seeing the young lady 
with some others whom I had met on the barge. At 
a prayer-meeting in the evening I was specially com- 
mended to the Lord’s guardian care. 

Vividly do I remember that night when the stages 
of life to that time passed before my mind as in a 
panorama. It was already midnight, and anticipating 
the morrow’s work a sense of unworthiness and of un- 
fitness came over me. Then the words occurred to 
my mind, “Thou shalt put My Name upon the 
children of Israel;” and opening the Bible I read 
Num. vi. 23-27, ending with “I will bless them.” 
Then I solemnly prayed that I might commence 
my new work in the power of the Holy Spirit. 
























































COMMENCING MISSION Work, 
. When we arrived at the entrance of the Court, the Superintendent 
shook hands, gave me his good wishes, and directed me in visitation 
to commence with the top rooms and work downwards.” 


[P. 39. 





CHAPIER 1V. 
MISSION WORK COMMENCED—MARRIAGE. 


HE eventful morning when the training super- 
intendent introduced me to my district, of 
which the Marylebone Theatre was the centre, was 
the 29th of March, 1849. “To storm this place,” he 
said, referring to this house, “is out of the question, 
but even there souls might be won by our powerful 
Gospel. We will, however, commence in Paradise 
Court, the lowest place in Lisson Grove.” On the 
way he gave hints in regard to aggressive effort, and 
together we visited one house containing four families, 
and several shops. Although quite unknown to the 
people, he shook hands with everybody he met, while 
he introduced me to each as their missionary who © 
was to be the friend of all. As the calling of a City 
missionary was then little known, the people were 
perplexed, and evidently could not make out who we 
were. The keeper of a little book-shop resented our 
intrusion with abuse. I returned a pleasant answer 
to this, at which the bookseller laughed heartily ; but 
my companion said that I should have subdued him 
with a suitable Scripture text. When we arrived at 
_ the entrance of the Court, the superintendent shook 
-hands, gave me his good wishes, and directed me in 
39 
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visitation to commence with the top rooms and work 
downwards. 

Days passed before this human warren could be 
completely visited. In the various rooms were 
beggars, “sneaks,” or low thieves, vagabond men and 
women, as well as scores of dirty, ragged children. 
Several adults were down with fever ; in more than 
one room was a dead body awaiting removal, so that 
when, after two hours I adjourned for refreshment, 
I could not eat. Personal violence was only averted 
by my showing kindness to the sick and to the 
children. The one ray of encouragement consisted 
in meeting with the Christian woman, the soldier’s 
widow, who was converted at a prayer-meeting during 
the Peninsular war, and of whom more particular 
mention is made in the opening pages of “The Man 
with the Book.” This feeble old dame gave thanks 
to God that a Gospel messenger had been sent to her 
dreadful neighbours. It seemed wonderfully strange 
that she should be there to strengthen the discouraged 
visitor, and to bid him go forward in the name of the 
Lord. 

Weeks of depressing effort passed, and as I seemed 
to exercise no good influence on the debased people, 
my ardour was damped, and a sense of unfitness for 
the work came over me. Realising that I should be 
buried alive amid poverty, wretchedness and disease, 
I was tempted to long for something better, with a 
prospect of rising in the world. Even now, should 
I not take my letters to Lord Palmerston or to the 
Post Office ? 

Nevertheless, even at that time something occurred 
which showed that I was in some degree valued by 
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the people. One would thank me for my visit, while 
another would complain of my passing the door 
without going in. Then my now affianced Miss 
Shelton, whom I had first met on the barge, was 
respectfully accosted by a number of women who 
had seen her in my company—“ Miss, tell us ’ow that 
ere young man is as walks you out and goes on at us 
out of the Bible. He looks awful, and Mrs. Simkins, 
as knows summat, says as ’ow it’ll be a black job.” 
This might intimate that a funeral might come off 
instead of a wedding. 

But the time had come when the young lady of the 
barge and myself had to decide about the future, as 
each had a life-interest in the other. No allurements 
of a brighter kind of life in any degree influenced 
her ; she realised that my position involved a life of 
obscurity and narrow means, as well as danger to 
health, but “Ye serve the Lord Christ” settled the 
matter, and we re-dedicated ourselves to the Divine 
service. 

Having taken our resolution, there seemed to be 
good reason why each should become a helpmeet for | 
the other without delay. Being myself a member 
of the Established Church, a little difficulty arose 
when my bride-elect was fixed in her resolution that 
the marriage service should be conducted by the 
Baptist minister, Dr. Jabez Burns. She had heard 
him speak on Christian Temperance, which was then 
coming to the front, and had become a convert, and 
strongly impressed in the Doctor’s favour. At first 
I resisted what seemed to be a mere sentiment; but 
- I had to yield, and the marriage took place on 

. the 26th of October, 1850. My salary was raised to 
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_ £80 a-year, and 440, as about the last of my savings, 
I handed over to the young housekeeper. She had a 
piano, the wedding presents helped to furnish the 
house, and thus we made our start in life. 

When I returned to my district, my good health 
and happiness seemed to make even Paradise Court 
less repulsive, and I felt as though I was fired by 
new zeal for the salvation of the people, who now 
seemed to look at my Bible with renewed curiosity, 
and to realise that they had some interest in its 
contents. When I prayed with the sick, those in 
attendance would now kneel, instead of standing 
awkwardly about the room; and at one of the 
weekly meetings in the old Christian widow’s room, 
some remarkable conversions occurred. The rector, 
the Rev. Robert Walpole, occasionally visited with 
me, and in various ways helped or took part in the 
work carried on. 

But the squalid condition of the people had to be 
considered, and I called a meeting of friends to see 
what could be done to raise them socially, but failed 
through want of knowledge and influence. Events 
occurred, however, which exercised some influence 
on my life-work, and I will briefly refer to these 
before proceeding with the main story. 

The great Ragged School movement, under the 
leadership of Lord Ashley, had been commenced in 
1844, and at the time of my entering on my district 
a number of schools had been founded in London. 
The hundreds of ragged and shoeless little heathens 
which were found in Paradise Court rendered some 
effort on their behalf urgently necessary, so that with 
the help of several ladies and tradesmen, I established 
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a school in George Street, Lisson Grove. Into our 
room, which was little better than a shed, a crowd of 
unruly children were gathered, our would-be scholars 
being more numerous than the staff of teachers could 
manage. The first visit of Lord Ashley created great 
excitement in the Grove, the people crowding the 
narrow streets to accord a noisy welcome to their 
new and noble friend. Some of us were somewhat 
nervous in the presence of so distinguished a person- 
age; especially was this the case with the super- 
intendent, who, handing me the resolution he was 
expected to move, remarked, “I can’t speak before 
this great lord; you do it.” As I had not spoken in 
public before, the colour rose to my cheeks, but 
I made myself heard in moving a vote of thanks to 
our visitor; the audience cheered, and I sat down 
feeling a little dazed. 

While Lord Ashley was speaking, he kept his eye 
fixed upon me, and at the close of the meeting he 
shook hands, with the remark, “Come and see me, as 
I should like to know you.” A few days later, his 
lordship received me kindly at his house. I expressed 
surprise at the honour done me, but he smiled, and 
replied, “I should like to know all the workers in the 
good cause; but as this is impossible I make friends 
with a few, and I shall be glad if you will occasionally 
come and see me.” That general invitation was 
gladly accepted, and in course of time the acquaint- 
ance ripened into friendship most valuable and 
helpful, and which lasted for thirty years with 
manifold blessings attending it. 

Another pleasing incident occurred. On a certain 

-afternoon on my return from my district, I found a 
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visitor at my house in the person of the Rector of 
Ayot St. Laurence, Herts. Mr. Olive surprised me 
by saying that he had read my report in the Czty 
Mission Magazine, and made many kind inquiries in 
regard to the work and my affairs. He invited me 
to take early tea with him at his house in York 
Place on the following Sunday afternoon. 

When I called at the time mentioned, and after 
some conversation and prayer, he said: “ £80 a-year 
is not sufficient income for a man of your position 
and ability. Duty to your family is sure, before long, 
to lead you to accept an office with increased means, 
which I am sure would be wrong, as such men as 
you are wanted among the London poor.’ He then 
added that he would make me a present of £30 
a-year; and to prevent my feeling in any wise 
dependent, he wished me to do any little service 
I could at the Polytechnic in Regent Street, of which 
he happened to be the landlord, and to report to him 
any openings of usefulness. 

As we were already beginning to feel the pinching 
of poverty, this increase of income gladdened the 
hearts of my wife and myself; and as it was 
unsought and unexpected, we returned thanks to 
God for the providential provision, while we anew 
dedicated ourselves to the service of the Mission. 

In this unlooked-for circumstance much more was 
involved than merely an increase of our resources; a 
new opening had come for taking the Gospel to 
scientists, public lecturers, and others who con- 
tributed to. the entertainment of the public. A first 
visit was paid to the then popular place of amuse- 
ment, when I not only made the acquaintance of stall- 
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keepers and others on the establishment, but I made 
presents to them, having received for that purpose, 
from my friend the rector, twenty pounds’ worth of 
nicely-bound books. I readily made friends with 
these people. On the same day, the Professor of 
Chemistry invited me into his laboratory, and the 
stage manager asked me to go behind the scenes, 
so that, while I made a friend of Professor Faraday, 
I also became acquainted with ventriloquists, as well 
as with many other first-class entertainers of that 
time. During several months I gave two evenings 
a-week to the Polytechnic, while I continued to visit 
among the poor people of Paradise Court for six 
hours every day. Then a hitch occurred at the 
Polytechnic which occasioned some interruption to 
the efforts made. 

The chief professor at the Institution, being a 
Roman Catholic, became gravely offended at my 
giving a book on the Bible and Geology to a young 
man whom he regarded as a convert of his own. On 
mentioning the matter he spoke rudely, and forbade 
my giving away religious books in the Institution. - 
One stall was kept by a clever young artist, who, 
being a Sunday-school teacher, asked me for some 
copies of a booklet for his scholars, which I had 
already given to his own child. These being 
provided as requested, one fell into the hands of the 
professor, and he called me into his private room for 
an explanation. For a gentleman, he was really 
abusive, and instead of my replying in the spirit 
of meekness, the language on each side was sharp 
and irritating. “Come with me, please,” he said, at 
‘length, passing out of the room, and addressing the 
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money and check-taker, he added: “ This gentleman 
is a public nuisance, and you must not admit him 
again,” and so saying, he haughtily returned to his 
room. 

Though vexed, I saw that the sympathy of the 
attendants was with me, so that I left the building in 
a good humour. When at home, however, I felt 
grieved on account of the explosion which had 
occurred, and I asked the Lord to pardon my own 
indiscretion. I explained matters to Mr. Olive, the 
rector, and a note came in reply asking me to spend 
an evening at his house in York Place. Again 
receiving me very kindly, my benefactor now said: 
“T have already taken steps to help you out of the 
difficulty. The shares carry with them the privilege 
of free admission, a right of entry which even the 
directors cannot question. In the course of a day or 
so my solicitor will send you ten paid-up shares. 
Accept these as an expression of my esteem for you. 
By them you will have unquestioned admission, and 
the right to speak in the Court of Proprietors.” 

My appearance at the entrance about a week later 
quite startled the money and check-takers; but they 
were relieved and even delighted when I showed them 
my shareholder’s card. I passed in boldly, and the 
Roman Catholic professor, who remained in his room, 
made no sign. When, soon afterwards, the Court 
of Proprietors met, some hard things were said by a 
gentleman against the professor's management ; but 
being perfectly acquainted with the facts of the case 
I spoke warmly in the man’s defence. A few days 
later, the professor offered me his hand in the gallery, 
and we became quite friendly, so that a new and 
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effectual door was opened for the Gospel in that 
place. 

I now come to another very remarkable adventure 
which befell me at the time at which we have arrived. 
A chief reason why I was appointed to Lisson Grove 
was that I might counteract an infidel club which 
was established there in a hall which Owenites and 
Secularists had united to build, and which held its 
debates on Saturday evenings from seven to ten o’clock. 
Such a subject as the Existence of God would be 
discussed, the attendance rarely averaging less than 
230 men, and a few demonstrative unbelieving women. 
It was more agreeable to labour among the poor than 
to argue with blatant sceptics, but as some of my 
people attended the debates, while such things as the 
Freethinker and the Age of Reason were circulated, 
I resolved to fight the foe on his own ground. After 
two months’ practice I spoke every night, and through 
becoming ready at debate my power in the district 
was increased, especially among intelligent working 
men, who in consequence cultivated my acquaintance. 
The subjects being known in advance I studied 
hard in order to answer well the scoffers and those 
who uttered blasphemy. 

Strange characters were occasionally met with on 
both sides, one man, who spoke as a Christian, being 
peculiar both in manner and tone. He would boast 
of being a bond fide working man, although he 
appeared in the street in shabby genteel clothing, 
and once in the meeting he wore the jacket and over- 
alls of a painter. To defenders of the Bible he was a 
. real annoyance, as after speaking well for five minutes 
he. would lose his head and give utterance to 
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absurdities which drew forth shouts of laughter. 
I was watching for an opportunity of asking him to 
abstain from speaking, and this occurred in a most 
unexpected manner. 

My custom was to visit fever or contagious cases of 
disease in the afternoon, and on coming out to walk 
about for a time in Regent’s Park. On a summer 
afternoon, at this time, I had just visited a case of this 
kind of sickness, and was walking along Park Road, 
when I noticed the peculiar man just mentioned 
smoking a long clay pipe in the balcony of a genteel 
house. By way of recognition, my friend waved his 
pipe, and then he came down and opened the door to 
admit me into the hall. Directly I had entered 
I told him plainly that he had no gift for debate, and 
asked him to be content with voting without making 
a fool of himself, and so injuring the Gospel cause. 

I noticed that while I was speaking, the parlour 
door which had stood ajar was opened a little wider. 
As my friend motioned me to stop, I further 
impressed upon him that it was sometimes more one’s 
duty to be silent than to speak even words of wisdom, 
but as he was my elder I asked forgiveness for such 
plain speaking. He was evidently offended; for he 
hurriedly opened the door and seemed disinclined to 
shake hands. I was, therefore, the more surprised 
when, two days later, my strange friend called upon 
me, and while seeming to be a little confused, said 
that he wished to speak to me privately. 

“T have come from the gentleman who lives in the 
parlours of my house,” he remarked after my wife had 
retired. “He heard your impertinent attack upon 
me, and inquired all about you and the infidel 
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‘The partly open folding-doors showed a second room, but though 
that was unlighted, I realised that I was in a strange place, and 
while glancing into the darkness of the second room, I was addressed 

by some unseen personage.” [p. 49- 
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meetings. He wants to see you; but this has given 
me a lot of trouble. He is a very strange man, indeed, 
and has not been out of the house for years except to 
walk in the garden at night when no one can see him. 
His brother, as well as his lawyer and doctor at times 
come to see him, but no one else ever calls, and I am 
charged to keep all strangers from the house. He 
wrote to his brother to say that he was determined to 
see a Christian man who had been in the passage, as 
he felt he could be trusted. Last night the brother 
and lawyer came, and at last consented, on condition 
that I obtained a promise from you not to inquire 
concerning him, nor to speak of him to anyone.” 

I replied that I had no wish to know the stranger, 
as I was heavily burdened with work; but when it 
was replied that I might become a means of blessing 
to one of the most wretched of men, I arranged to call 
on the following afternoon. 

The painter was watching for my coming, and, as 
before, left the balcony to come down and open the 
street door. With a kind of silent mysterious move- 
ment he opened the parlour door, after admitting me ; 
and although the sun was shining outside, the window- 
shutters were closed and a lamp was burning on the 
table. The partly open folding-doors showed a 
second room, but though that was unlighted, I 
realised that I was in a strange place, and while 
glancing into the darkness of the second room, I was 
addressed by some unseen personage from behind the 
partly open folding-door :— 

“JT thank you, sir, for calling upon me,” said this 
mysterious being. “Please take the seat at the table 


with the lamp.” 
E 
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This being done, the unseen speaker inquired 
concerning my name and calling. He had not 
heard of the London City Mission, and did not 
approve of lay helpers in the Church, thinking that 
spiritual work should be done by ordained ministers 
alone. The conversation then became more easy, 
and I described my district and methods of service. 
His speech and manner seemed to show that my 
strange new friend was of superior education, and 
probably a person of rank, so that I was myself 
becomingly careful. After talking for half-an-hour, 
the conversation suddenly took another turn. 

“T want, sir, to place a padlock on your lips; will 
you consent to this?” asked the gentleman. 

“WN és;" 1 ‘replied: 

“TI am a poor, sin-burdened, suffering man, quite 
excluded from the world,’ he continued. “It would 
be an act of Christian charity for you to call in to 
read and pray with me once or twice a-week; but 
this can only be on your solemn promise that you 
will not inquire as to my name, nor anything about 
me; that you will not allow even your wife to speak 
about your visits here; that you will keep a dead 
silence about me, and your visits to this house.” 

“It is my duty, sir, to seek the salvation of souls 
and to comfort the afflicted,” I replied, “and if you 
wish I will occasionally call upon you, and I solemnly 
promise you to make no inquiries about you, nor to 
mention to anyone my visits here, except to my 
wife, and I will keep from “as any confidential 
matters that may pass between us.” 


“And that if I am living or dead?” he added 
solemnly. 
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“Yes,” I replied ; “I promise, and I will keep my 
word.” 

A long pause followed, and then in a voice as if 
tremulous through shedding of tears, he asked me 
to read a psalm or collect and to offer prayer. This 
ended I looked round the door in hope of seeing the 
still invisible speaker, but I was not to have that 
satisfaction of my curiosity. 

“T am not equal to seeing you to-day, but may do 
so some other time; can you fix an afternoon next 
week to call upon me?” the voice continued; and 
when this was arranged it was added: “ Whenever 
you come to see me, at parting, look under the lamp, 
and you may find a present of money: it will be 
useful to you and I have no need of it. Take it and 
never thank me; but be sure of this, never speak to 
any man here about me—this command I have 
placed upon you. Now, good-day; look under the 
lamp, but don’t thank me.” 

I raised the lamp and took up a sovereign, and 
with a cheerful “ Good-day, sir,” I passed out. 

On the occasion of my next visit a conversation 
took place concerning the work of the City Mission, 
my Church views and some other affairs, when the 
conviction became strengthened that the mysterious 
man, who, during broad daylight outside, sat in dark- 
ness behind the folding-door, was a highly-educated 
person, probably of distinguished social position. 
I carefully noted his words, so as to form an opinion 
in regard to his sanity, but his speaking was always 

most reasonable. 

“Prayer, addressing the Almighty, is an awfully 
‘solemn exercise, and I shall not care to talk to you 
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afterwards,” he once remarked. “At leaving, look 
under the lamp, take the gift, and use it for yourself 
and others, but don’t thank me; and to avoid my 
repeating the request, do this every time you come, 
but never mention this, or speak a word about me. 
This is your solemn promise of which I will never 
again remind you.” At my departure I lifted the 
lamp, and there was a 410 note, which I took with 
some reluctance. 

During my next visit it was arranged for me to go 
twice a-week at half-past four o’clock and to stay an 
hour. I had the satisfaction of feeling that my 
mysterious friend derived some comfort and peace 
from the Scripture-readings followed by prayer ; but 
both to my wife and myself the money from “under 
the lamp” became a cause of actual discomfort. 
I used to take it feeling as though someone was 
being robbed ; and yet to have refused it might have 
hindered the benefit which the eccentric giver was 
receiving ; for he acknowledged on several occasions 
that my visits were the one alleviation of his lot in life. 
The money-gifts, varying from one to ten pounds in 
each case, were preserved intact, an exact account 
being kept, so that if need arose, the whole might be 
repaid. It seemed as if we had come upon a gold 
mine. 

So matters went on for about nine months, and then 
one day, when I made my accustomed call at the house, 
I was told that the gentleman was dangerously ill, 
and that the doctor had ordered his removal to the 
drawing-room as being larger and more airy. I was 
not surprised, as the patient had spoken of failing 
strength, at times with sighs and tears. He had 
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never ventured from behind the folding-door, however, 
although he had promised to invite me to tea when 
I was to see him. But this was not to be; for on 
calling to make inquiries the next day, the blinds 
were drawn, and my old friend, the painter, on open- 
ing the door, said that death had taken place at early 
morning. The brother of the deceased was upstairs, 
looking over papers, etc., and as I understood that 
he wished to see me, I waited in the parlour, where 
I was presently accosted by a gentleman of aristo- 
cratic bearing. 

“I understand, Mr. Weylland, that you are a 
Scripture-reader,” he said, “and I thank you for 
your attention to my poor relative. He obtained 
a promise from you that you would not inquire as 
to his name, nor the reason for his living in such 
a strange way, and I rely upon your keeping your 
word. Your religious attention was a great comfort 
to myself, and as some compensation, I must ask 
you to accept these notes for £50.” I was startled 
at this gentleman’s presence, as I recognised his 
face and made the mistake of calling him by his - 
title. 

“ How is it that you know me?” he asked sharply. 

“T was Legation servant to ‘Her Faithful Majesty 
of Portugal,” I replied. 

“What! Monconeo’s messenger?” 

“Yes, but I know nothing of your brother, or his 
affairs,” I said. “I will never inquire nor mention 
the visits I have paid to him to anyone. My wife 
_ alone knows, and with her it will be a dead secret. 
There is one difficulty. Your brother gave me 
money upon every visit—in all 4170. This I have, 
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untouched, and it is more than payment for my 
service. I have banked it for return if needful, and 
I ought not to take this £50.” 

“It is honest of you to tell me this,’ he replied ; 
’ “but your kindness was of great value: keep the 
money. Good-bye.” He then left the room. 

At my request before leaving, I was allowed to go 
into the drawing-room to look upon the face of the 
deceased. There, upon a small iron bedstead, pre- 
pared for burial, lay the remains of the friend who 
in life had been unseen. The features were apparently 
those of a noble character, and an expression of calm 
rest was upon the placid face. A few days later I 
attended at the cemetery ; a mourning coach contained 
three gentlemen, and I was the only other mourner at 
the grave. The family name was upon the coffin ; 
but the mystery of the man who lived in darkened 
rooms, and never even ventured into the garden 
except at night, was never known to me. The old 
painter ceased attending the Infidel Club debates, and 
immediately after the funeral he retired into the 
country. I was introduced to two members of the 
family, but they evidently knew nothing about me. 
That generation has passed away ; and I now feel at 
liberty to relate the facts of a providential adventure 
which gave me resources without which the work 
before me could not have been so effectively done. 

Meanwhile, the visitation of Paradise Court brought 
new perplexities. In certain rooms there were people 
who slept during the day, and were found at “ break- 
fast” in the evening. These people were men and 
women of depraved character who attended public- 
houses and dens which were then open all night. 
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Some were violent in their habits ; others were merely 
“sneaks,” whose operations included the robbing of 
drunken persons, areas and shops. I keenly realised 
my responsibility in regard to these people; but 
I rarely gained access to their rooms, and after solemn 
warnings and appeals they would go straight to the 
commission of some crime. The public-houses which 
so largely abounded were all centres of temptation, 
and, as stated, in many cases open at night as well as 
day. My special attention to these became the means 
of the mission to public-houses being extended to the 
whole of London. 

In “The Man With the Book” I have given 
examples of some striking conversions which occurred 
at the very outset of this movement, including that 
of a landlord who at first rudely resented the 
intrusion. His wife also became a convert, and not 
long ago, after forty years, this woman called upon 
me as one who had well maintained her Christian 
profession during that period. When I first saw her 
she was an active, clever woman of thirty-five, youth- 
ful in her bearing and having black hair. Now I was 
confronted by an active old lady of seventy-five, © 
whose hair was as white as snow. Then she was in- 
temperate and profane; zow she is the advanced 
Christian, having that expression of calmness and 
happiness of soul which alone belongs to those who 
possess the blessed hope of eternal life. Her daughters 
were married, one of them exceedingly well; and the 
ex-landlady lived in a cottage hard by, devoting her life 
to nursing the poor, and to reading and praying with 
them. As we conversed about the old Black Boy, she 
' blessed God that ever a missionary had entered that 
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bar; I rejoiced in spirit over her, as being one of the 
first-fruits of this great Mission, which from that day 
to this has been attended with such blessed results. 
In the middle of this century, London by night pre- 
sented scenes of wretchedness which were truly appal- 
ling. Public-houses were open from ten o’clock on 
Sunday morning until twelve on the following Satur- 
day night. Relays of men and women attendants in 
the bars served a crowd of depraved customers ; and 
from eleven o’ clock at night until five in the morning, 
the Haymarket was a kind of licentious Vanity Fair. 
There could be met noblemen, gentlemen, gaily-dressed 
and painted women, prize-fighters, “ pigeon-pluckers,” 
gamblers, as well as thieves of all grades. Thou- 
sands crowded the Broadway, while gambling-hells, 
Turkish saloons, bars, taprooms, and supper-rooms 
were crammed with customers. The night-houses 
opened at ten and closed at six in the morning; and 
the entrée to some was only by “introduction,” or 
by sign or password, and the police could only enter 
by force. In what were properly called infernal dens, 
criminals caroused, stolen property changed hands, 
flash money was bought and sold. Inthe dark depths 
of the Strand, in passages, empty houses, yards and 
sheds, large numbers of destitute boys and girls sought 
shelter, and daily became added to the criminal 
classes. The police seemed to regulate, without 
being able to check, the abomination; Christian 
people were sorrowful because they felt themselves to 
be helpless to stem the rising tide of iniquity. 
Political feeling ran high, the Churches took sides, and 
thus roots of bitterness appeared such as prevented 
united action in the good cause. The London City 
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Mission, by uniting Christians of every name, met the 
difficulty, however, the agents being forbidden to 
enter into politics or to discuss Church polity. While 
seeking to bring the people into the fold, the com- 
mission of these men was literally to know nothing 
among men save “ Jesus Christ and Him Crucified.” 

As one of their agents, and having a grateful sense 
of personal salvation, it seemed to come natural to 
me to embrace all opportunities of successful service. 
Being so fully occupied, I lived by rule, and found 
that by economising time I could get through a very 
large amount of work. Early rising gave me an hour 
for Scripture-reading and prayer ; regular meal-times 
seemed to preserve my strength; I was able to carry 
out my plans and to keep appointments. At all 
times my devoted wife was a great help tome. We 
were able together to adore the ever-blessed Trinity 
of the Godhead for the work and testimony of the 
London City Mission. 

As this is a record of Divine grace in the call, pre- 
paration, and assistance given to a most unlikely and 
unworthy instrument used for the spread of the 
Gospel, I will here make a last reference to my family, 
so that the story of effort in five decades may hence- 
forth go on uninterruptedly. 

My mother lived for six years after I entered the 
Mission. She had times of home troubles, as well as 
restful periods; and she seemed to» become more 
loving and lovable in proportion as her strength 
declined. She passed much time with my sisters and 
myself. Her last illness was inflammation of the lungs, 

but she did not suffer much. The evening before her 
home-call arrived I spent with her, the hours being 
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passed in reading, cheerful conversation, and prayer. 
Her last words were “Grace, mercy, peace,” and she 
crossed to the other side. My step-father lived for 
two years longer ; but sufficient reference has already 
been made to his sad relapse into excessive drinking 
during his last years, and to his death at last in the 
workhouse. I attended him before his death, and his 
cry was to God for mercy through Christ. He was a 
man of good family and education ; but had I not 
been providentially saved from his influence my life- 
prospect would have been blighted or utterly ruined. 


CHAPTER V. 


BETTER DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR—THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION—LONDON BY NIGHT. 


EK are now on the verge of the fifties, that 

important sixth decade of this great nine- 

teenth century; and it may be well to devote this 

chapter to some account of the development of the 

work, as well as to certain public matters of more 
than ordinary interest. 

The last year of the forties had been a time of trial 
and suffering, London being afflicted with a terrible 
epidemic of cholera, which spread rapidly over some 
parts of the West End. So great was the mortality 
that the people called it the Black Death, and during 
two months I worked as the living among the dead.. 
In Paradise Court I attended at six death-beds in one 
day, while so many were down with the disease that 
the people were panic-stricken. One good result 
consisted in the decline of opposition to my work, while 
many depraved characters conceived genuine affection 
for me. Even the criminally disposed seemed to 
become conscious that one who desired their spiritual 
welfare was really their true friend. Thus, they 
showed loving anxiety for my welfare, or for my 
_ preservation from an attack of the disease, and when, 
at length, I was actually laid low by the pestilence, 
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scarcely an hour passed without a number of indivi- 
duals'coming to make inquiry as to my condition. 
As the winter drew on, the plague gradually declined, 
and then we were able to reckon among our gains 
that the heart of the people had been won. I was 
able to open a larger room for our meetings, which were 
well attended, and many of these London heathens 
were there found bending the knee in prayer for the 
first time, while many were enabled to rejoice in 
being personally saved. 

As regarded Paradise Court, the dilapidated dwell- 
ings of the people, the want of proper drainage, the 
insufficient water supply, rendered that place like 
numberless other districts which invited the pestilence 
and then nurtured it when it came. A deep interest in 
the welfare of my own people led me to ask if any 
plans could be devised for abating the appalling evils 
which abounded. I sought interviews with influential 
persons, such as the Vestry Clerk of Marylebone, the 
Medical Officer of Health, and other officials, while 
conferences were held, with Lord Shaftesbury and the 
Members of Parliament for the county. Several 
meetings were also held, at which the local gentry 
and tradesmen attended, the object being the 
formation of a company to undertake the improve- 
ment of the dwellings of my district. For the time 
being, however, failure attended all these efforts. 
Generally the conferences were held at our ragged 
school; those who attended were teachers and others, 
who, being acquainted with the evils complained of, 
felt that “something must be done.” But then, we 
were all too poor to subscribe the capital required, 
while some richer people, to whom I mentioned the 
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subject, showed strong dislike of a joint-stock 
company, the Limited Liability Act being then a 
thing of the future. The difficulties of incorporating 
the scheme by Royal Charter were also toc great to 
be ventured upon. Still I persevered, and sought to 
impress upon my local superintendent, who was a 
London banker, the importance of the enterprise. 
After visiting Paradise Court with me, this friend 
convened several meetings in his dining-room, and at 
length a provisional committee was formed, Sir 
Edward North Buxton being chairman, while I was 
secretary. 

It so happened that an altogether unexpected 
circumstance gave new impetus to this movement. 
I collected a number of striking facts, and after 
I had embodied them in a somewhat long paper, 
I distributed copies among several distinguished 
persons. Soon after, I received a note from Sir 
Edward asking me to call upon him in Upper 
Grosvenor Street, and on my doing so he told me 
that he had given my paper to Mr. Walter, proprietor 
of Zhe Times, who wished to see me. Mr. Walter, 
who lived in the same street, received me kindly, 
complimented me on my paper, and asked permission 
to use it in the leading journal. I presented him 
with it, and after thanking me, he invited me 
to meet him at The Times office in order to show 
me over that wonderful establishment. 

Some days afterwards I received a copy of The 
Times by post, and found that my paper with some 
additions was printed in large type. This publicity, 
‘and the prestige which the great newspaper then 
enjoyed, made it comparatively easy to go forward. 
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A company was formed on the 17th of May, 1853, but 
not until a year later was the charter of incorporation 
granted. Vigorous action was then taken, and a 
large number of the miserable houses of the Grove 
were improved or taken down, in the latter case 
model dwellings being erected on the sites. 

There were some who took objection to my 
action in this business because I was a City mis- 
sionary. This was sufficiently unreasonable, without 
doubt; but my object was gained, the health and 
comfort of my poor people were in some measure 
ensured. I resigned my office as secretary before the 
charter was granted, and thus enjoyed the satisfaction 
of having formed the pioneer company for improving 
the dwellings of the poor. For over forty years I 
have rejoiced in the benefits thus conferred upon the 
people—benefits which have gone on increasing ; and 
being still active at the time of writing this account, 
I continue to act as honorary auditor of the Maryle- 
bone Association for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrial Classes. We will now turn to some 
other matters. 


May Day of the year 1851 has become memorable 
in the annals of England. Never did London 
appear more gay and holiday-like. As I passed 
through Regent’s Park crowds of people were seen 
to be pouring into London, all being in merry 
mood, while flags and window decorations were 
seen on every hand. The spirit of joy seemed 
to be everywhere manifest, being felt even in the 
foreign quarter of the metropolis. To an observer 
it seemed that representatives of all the world were in 
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London, for various groups were conversing in divers 
tongues. At our little meeting a Frenchman started 
a hymn in his native language, this being followed by 
Scripture reading and prayer. Then, after a brief 
conference, we separated, “strong in the Lord and in 
the power of His might,” and went about our evan- 
gelistic work. 

On entering Hyde Park the scene was magnificent. 
The Queen’s guard of honour, with gleaming swords 
and helmets of steel, reflecting the sunlight, were on 
their way to the palace. Fair ladies and gallant 
gentlemen, courtiers and peers, distinguished persons 
from many lands, members of the learned professions, 
mayors of the United Kingdom, as well as others in 
varieties of costume, some “adorned with jewels rare,” 
and in handsome carriages, were all making their way 
through admiring throngs of people to the iron and 
glass fairy-like building where the Queen would be a 
chief object of attraction. As the great building was 
approached or entered there were heard expressions 
of wonder and admiration; and well might this be so, 
for as the sun now shone on the palace of glass in its 
freshness, the dazzling pile seemed as though it was 
literally formed of crystal, the general effect being 
heightened by the flags of all nations which were 
intended to speak of peace and good-will to men. 

The resounding cheers of multitudes in the distance, 
reminding one of the voice of many waters, signified 
to those within that the Queen was on her way. 
Never, probably, was popular enthusiasm more 
genuine, for never was a sovereign more beloved by 
the people at large, even at that time, than the lady 
who still wields the sceptre over the vast British 
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Empire. When Her Majesty entered the building 
the scene was thrillingly striking; no earthly pageant 
more beautiful could be imagined by, poet or painter. 
The thousands of richly dressed people, many being 
decorated with the insignia of rank, honour, or merit, 
who, with the officers of state and the diplomatic 
corps, stood beneath the fairy-like transept or sur- 
rounded the throne, all rose radiant with delight to 
accord the sovereign a welcome. Then there was 
a prayer by Dr. J. B. Sumner, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, this being followed by the Hallelujah Chorus. 
At length cannon in the park and the bells of 
surrounding churches told the whole of London that 
the first Great Exhibition was opened. 

While all this was in progress our staff of evan- 
gelists, which included six agents of the London City 
Mission, were giving forth the Gospel message from 
our Sovereign Lord, the King. of the princes of the 
earth. In His name the call to repent and believe 
was given; the people were exhorted to prepare to 
meet Him when all kindreds and people and nations 
and tongues shall be gathered for judgment at His 
throne. My position was a very lowly one, consisting 
in the distribution of tracts in the broad walk of Hyde 
Park. Some hundreds of thousands of these silent 
messengers had been provided, the mere giving away 
of which would have fully occupied our time, but the 
opposition occasionally met with prompted me both 
to speak and to realise that I might be called to 
proclaim the Gospel inside as well as outside the 
Exhibition. Little did I then think that an effort 
thus humbly begun would lead to my witnessing for 
the Gospel in foreign lands and in Continental cities. 
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In connection with this new departure I may mention 
two instances of blessing following my efforts. 

One gentleman, on receiving the tract, “A Walk 
through the Crystal Palace,” and glancing at its first 
page, tore the little messenger into pieces while mak- 
ing an angry remark. “Now, you ought to have 
treated that tract as you have the Exhibition,” I said 
in a good-tempered way, smiling as I spoke. “You 
should have gone through it before forming an opinion 
as to its contents.” “It’s all lies,” he growled. “One 
thing is entirely true,” I replied; “it says that the 
palace is open, so that there is one truth; and other 
statements are equally capable of being proved.” 
“What! the superstructure of the Bible true when 
the book itself is based on scientific and historic 
falsities?” he asked. “Yes, logically, historically, 
scientifically, and if you please, experimentally true,” 
I insisted. As we were now outside the building 
I suggested that we should sit on the grass beneath a 
tree, when I would try to overcome his difficulties. 
During a full hour or more our conversation deepened 
in interest, especially when I endeavoured to make it 
clear that the omnipotence of Jehovah was pledged 
to ensure His promise being kept: “I will put My 
Spirit within you, and write My laws upon your 
heart.” This apparently accidental meeting ripened 
into closer intimacy, for this young man, a nautical 
engineer, was led to the Saviour, and remained a 
helpful and valued friend during twenty-five years. 

One notable contribution to the great show was the 
art bookcase containing copies of the Bible in 250 
languages of the earth. I happened to be standing 


by when the originator of the Exhibition, the good 
F 
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Prince Albert, examined these versions, and made the 
remark concerning them, “This is indeed a good 
work.” Attendants were present to explain the 
world-wide work of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and visitors from many countries came to 
read the Word in their own tongue. There was thus 
an opportunity for giving away Gospel tracts in many 
languages: the good seed of the Kingdom was widely 
scattered. 

I passed some considerable time in the Great 
Exhibition, and several incidents of interest occurred. 
Strongly flowed the tide of worldliness, however, and 
my efforts being defective through inexperience, I 
became subject to disappointment and self-reproach 
at the close of each day. I was cheered by one 
instance of usefulness, however, which really helped 
me forward to the special work of future years. 

A young man who had charge of the section in 
which scientific instruments were exhibited, reminded 
me that I had given him a little book in the park, 
and thus we had some conversation. Some days 
later this friend asked me into his private room, when 
he invited me to give an opinion on a medal he 
had designed to commemorate the Great Exhibition. 
As a die-sinker and heraldic painter he was a com- 
petent artist. At that time medals. were much 
discussed, and through my friend I became acquainted 
with officials, exhibitors, and others, which afforded 
me many opportunities for delivering my message. 
In the Foreign Competition my friend took the first 
prize, the translation of the Latin inscription running 
thus: “The progress of the human race, resulting 
from the common labour of all men, ought to be the 
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final object of the exertion of each individual. In 
promoting this end we are carrying out the will of 
the Great and Blessed God.” This inscription gave 
an opportunity of presenting the message of Divine 
mercy, which was received by the young artist. He 
visited me at home for conversation, and on several 
occasions we attended Divine worship together. As 
the result became fully known ten years later, the 
subject will need further attention as we proceed. 

At the close of the Great Exhibition I became once 
more free to labour among the poor, and my service 
now extended to the criminal classes. Opposition in 
Paradise Court had quite died out; and while the 
impression seemed to have gained ground that I 
knew everything, they scarcely took any trouble to 
conceal from me their wicked ways. I thus had 
proof of the power I exercised over them; and at 
times I was able to prevent the carrying out of a 
burglary or some other crime. The five public- 
houses, either in, or bordering on, the district, were 
visited, especially a beer-shop at which all the thieves 
of the Grove were wont to assemble. At first I was 
opposed by the landlords, or threatened by their 
customers; but now, with a smile of conciliation, 
now with a humorous remark, or a boldly out- 
spoken utterance about judgment and mercy, I 
forced my way until I had established my right to 
enter any bar at any time. Though they might 
not be able to understand it, my attention to the 
sick, the dying, and the ragged children, was well 
_ known, and it inspired confidence. Thus, on leav- 

ing one attic, I overheard a man say to his com- 
rades: “That ere is a safe cove and won’t peach.” 
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In this he was right, as I sought the salvation of such 
rather.than their prosecution. Several night-houses, , 
which opened an hour before midnight and closed at 
six o’clock in the morning, were also invaded, but not 
without some risk to life or limb. Even in the worst 
dens the good hand of the Lord was with me, so that 
in the true spirit of praise I may say that I was 
marvellously helped. 

During ten years after the Great Exhibition every 
working hour was devoted to service among the people 
at. Paradise Court. One day an incident occurred 
which led to some important results. In Regent’s 
‘Park I met a young thief who had just completed 
his third term of imprisonment at Coldbath Fields 
House of Correction. I learned that a meeting of 
discharged prisoners and convicts would take place 
“at Teddy Bow’s” at ten o’clock that night, and I at 
once resolved that I would join the assembly. 

Teddy Bow was landlord of a very low public- 
house in the centre of Lisson Grove. At that time 
Teddy was a broken-down, light-weight prize-fighter, 
with a broken nose and a countenance other- 
wise marred. The taproom being conveniently 
placed behind the bar, he could easily take stock 
of every person who entered through the side door. 
I had already visited Teddy’s “sly-room” on several 
occasions; but the last time before the notable meet- 
ing now about to take place, I had escaped the ex- 
pugilist’s violence only through the interference of the 
roughs who stood by me. Still counting on a like 
defence, I watched the landlord’s movements through 
a crack in the door of his “bottle-department,’ and 
at a favourable moment, when he entered the bar- 
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parlour, I crouchingly made my way into the tap- 
room. 

The scene was sufficiently novel, even to a bold 
explorer of the by-ways of London who was not 
now an amateur in the service. About thirty men 
of the vagabond class were present, the majority 
being dirty and ill-clad; but others of the swell-mob 
fraternity were stylishly clothed, including even a 
rose in the button-hole by way of finish. The short- 
cut hair of most of them showed that they had 
received attention from “Her Majesty’s barber ;” 
while a peculiar curl around the ears of others 
showed “the Newgate cut.” All were startled at my 
entrance. I was well stared at, but before I could 
speak to them, a veteran thief began to sing—all 
joining in the chorus—“ He’s a jolly good fellow.” 
As this continued, I saw that the aim was to sing me 
out, and that caused some anxiety, for if the experi- 
ment had succeeded I should have been checkmated 
in a similar way in every den I afterwards entered. 
Instead of retreating, therefore, I boldly crossed the 
room and took a vacant seat opposite the terrible 
Teddy Bow himself, who had entered a moment before. 
Just when the unmusical roar of “He’s a jolly good 
fellow” ceased, I rose, and speaking loud enough for 
all to hear, I said: “Yes, they were good fellows: 
there were two of them, and the jailer gave them the 
‘cat, and fastening their feet with irons, locked the 
door and left them. But they were good fellows.” 
As each had known the inside of a cell, all were 
silent, until one, and then another, asked, “ Where was 
it, guvnor? Who wos them ere chaps?” “Keep 
‘silent,’ said I, in a more commanding voice. “I will 
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read to you all about it.” There was a laugh all 
round when I opened my pocket Bible to give the 
narrative of Paul and Silas; but these poor roughs 
realised that I had caught them with guile. After 
the reading, to which I added a few words con- 
cerning judgment and God’s offer of mercy, I slowly 
moved towards the door, where the pugnacious Teddy 
was still standing, his fists being clenched in a threat- 
ening manner. 

But I had a friend of a kind among that strange 
company without knowing it. Unwashed, and wear- 
ing filthy raiment, he was apparently a stupid sort of 
man whom I had previously seen in a night-den play- 
ing “shove halfpenny” with vagabonds who seemed 
to be of his own class. Accepting some tracts, he 
rolled them in his dirty hands, and throwing the 
little paper-ball to a comrade, remarked, “ You read 
them ere, cos I won’t; cos I knows summut, I does.” 
I was a little anxious when we moved towards the 
door; but well knowing his man, my pilot took two 
or three other tracts, and having made them also into 
a ball, he handed this to Teddy with the winning 
recommendation: “These ere are good stuff, as I 
knows summut. I’ve got some browns and will stan’ 
’arf a gal. of ’eavy wet and drink ’is ’ealth, as he aint a 
bad sort, and knows summut.” Teddy threw away 
the paper ball, but merely cast a vindictive glance at 
me as he went off to draw the porter. The man 
accompanied me into the street, where, tapping my 
shoulder he congratulated me in his way on having 
escaped without a broken nose: “This ere ’ll do; no 
claret (blood) this time; I knows summut, I does,” 
he said in the tone of one who was conscious of 
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having done good service to a friend, and then he 
returned to the “ business” meeting within. 

About a fortnight later my wife at home was start- 
led by the arrival of a large letter bearing the royal 
arms, and which was brought by an officer from the 
Chief Commissioner of Police. In this note Sir 
Richard Mayne asked me if I could grant him an 
interview at Scotland Yard at two o’clock. 

I complied with this request, and was very cordi- 
ally received by the Chief Commissioner, who sat 
with his secretary at a table, at one end of which was 
telegraphic apparatus. 

Sir Richard expressed his thanks to me for coming 
so promptly, as he desired to speak on matters of 
great importance. As I was acquainted with thieves, 
and visited public-houses as well as houses in West 
London which were open all night, it was thought 
that I might be able to give valuable information 
both to the police authorities and to the Govern- 
ment. 

“The facilities given to the depraved classes in the 
night-dens and public-houses have become dangerous 
to the State,” added the Chief Commissioner; “and 
upon my report the Home Secretary has made it a 
Cabinet question, and it is proposed to move for a 
Committee of Inquiry in the House of Commons. 
To this Committee you can give important evidence 
distinct from that prepared by my Department.” 

He asked me some questions concerning the class 
of people who frequented public-houses at night, 
while he also wished me to give particulars or secrets 
- about the several dens into which I had ventured, 
with anything further I knew of the influence they 
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exercised on individual criminals with whom I was 
acquainted. 

While our conversation was in progress I had 
noticed a well-dressed gentleman who stood by the 
window at the end of the room. At length he came 
nearer, and stood with one arm leaning on the mantel- 
piece; and then, at last, when he approached us, 
it became evident that both Sir Richard Mayne and 
his secretary found some difficulty in preserving their 
gravity. The stranger may have noticed this as well 
as myself, but approaching me and offering his no 
longer unwashed hand, he said in a tone I too well 
remembered, “I knows summat, guvnor, I does.” 
For a moment I was confused, but when at length 
I recognised my old acquaintance of the terrible 
Teddy’s tap-room in Lisson Grove, we could only 
have our laugh out all together. 

We then had a grave consultation on the alarming 
condition of London by night, which came to an end 
only when Sir Richard Mayne said that he had an 
appointment with the Home Secretary, who would 
also probably like to speak with me if I had time to 
go to the Home Office. We had only to cross over 
from Parliament Street, our destination being near 
to the well-remembered Foreign Office of my early 
days. When the Chief Commissioner of Police intro- 
duced me to Sir George Grey we had a short conver- 
sation. I found that the Government set high value 
on the service of the London City Mission ; and Sir 
George said that he was glad that the criminal classes 
were being brought under our influence. “There is 
no agitation against the public-houses being open all 
night,” he added ; “but without such aid the Govern- 
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ment must act in the matter.” A few days later he 
moved in the House of Commons for “the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire into the system 
under which public-houses and such-like places, under 
whatever name they may be called, are sanctioned 
and now regulated with a view of reporting to the 
House whether any alteration of the law can be made 
for the better preservation of public morals.” This 
was carried, and sixteen members were then appointed 
to serve. Soon afterwards I received both a sum- 
mons to attend as a witness on this inquiry, and 
a private note from the Rt. Hon. C. P. Villiers, the 
Chairman, asking me to meet him privately at the 
Home Office. It was then arranged that I should be 
the first witness called, and the Chairman made some 
notes of the information [ had to give. This hap- 
pened in March, 1854, and now when I am writing in 
September, 1893, Mr. Villiers is father of the House 
of Commons. [Mr. Villiers has since died.] 

On the afternoon of the 23rd of March, feeling a 
little anxious, I made my way to the House, and was 
there introduced by the Home Secretary to several 
members. Mr. Villiers then took the chair, and I 
was called to the circular table, a small table being 
placed in the centre for the convenience of witnesses 
and of the official reporter. I was subjected to a fire 
of 209 questions, which occupied us throughout the 
afternoon. My evidence consisted of matters of fact 
—eg., That public-houses were open day and night 
_ from ten o’clock on Sundays until midnight of the 
following Saturday; that there were dens called 
coffee-houses which opened at night only, being 
supported by the criminal classes. I suggested that 
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an Act of Parliament should enforce the closing of all 
public-houses between the hours of I1 P.M. and 5 A.M., 
while ‘coffee-houses and all places of refreshment 
should be licensed, and be subject to police inspec- 
tion. I showed that legislation of that kind would at 
once close all the dens of which complaint was made 
without affecting respectable houses frequented by 
the market people and others working at night. In 
their Report presented to Parliament, the Select Com- 
mittee made special mention of my evidence, e.g. :-— 

“Mr. Weylland, a missionary in connection with 
the London City Mission, and who has been appointed 
to visit public-houses, beer-houses, and coffee-shops 
in the parish of Marylebone, states that he generally 
finds the public-houses and beer-shops, especially the 
latter, open on Sunday evenings (8). ‘In low neigh- 
bourhoods the public-houses are clustered together; 
in five houses in Lisson Grove, of which two were 
beer-shops, there were 222 persons drinking, and 
about 30, two or three of whom were women, were 
drunk’ (18, 24, 25). The same witness gave it as his 
opinion, based upon his own investigations and 
inquiries amongst publicans themselves, that there 
are more persons in the public-houses and beer-shops 
of Marylebone during the hours of Divine service on 
Sunday evening than there are in all the churches 
and chapels in the parish. On the night of the 
census of 1851, there were 17,805 persons in those 
places of worship, and from nine to eleven there 
would be 20,000 persons in the public-houses and 
beer-shops (10, II, 14).” 

The Select Committee then recommended that the 
House should legislate as follows — 
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1. That with the exception of the hours from one 
to two o'clock P.M., all places for the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks should be closed on Sundays, and that 
on week days all such houses should be closed from 
11 P.M. until 4 o’clock A.M. 2. That all coffee-houses 
and similar places of public resort, should require to 
be licensed for their respective purposes, and should 
be subject to be visited and reported upon in the 
same manner as public-houses ; and that the amount 
paid for every such license should be £2 per annum. 

Here it may be stated that on the 8th of April, 
1853, the Committee of the London City Mission 
removed me from Marylebone Theatre district and 
appointed me visitor to 400 public-houses in the 
parish of Marylebone. It was hard to part from the 
poor people of Paradise Court. We had some farewell 
meetings, the last of which I addressed from a coster’s 
barrow, my audience standing and listening with tears 
in their eyes. They knew well who were their true 
friends ; some had been turned from darkness to light, 
and all had come round to valuing my services. Hence 
all hearts were touched at the time of our parting. 

The systematic visitation of public and _ night- 
houses made the years which now succeeded the 
most active of my life. As my evidence before the 
House of Commons Committee was read by publi- 
cans in the newspapers, they were hostile for a time; 
but they still seemed to fear my influence, and 
I appeared to become more popular in the dens, in 
entering which I always sounded a cheerful note 
while boldly speaking the truth about judgment 

‘and the mercy of God in Christ. On one memorable 
occasion of real danger I startled the entire assembly 
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of wretched people in one of the worst dens by point- 
ing upwards towards the then star-lit heavens and 
saying: “A great white throne will be set up there, 
with the Lord Jesus upon it as your Judge.” I then 
proclaimed the great salvation until the people were 
awed as they listened, some having tears in their 
eyes. 

It was in one of these dens that I unexpectedly 
met with an old and very undesirable acquaintance. 
At or about three o’clock on a winter morning, and 
in “ Tilley’s Snuggery,” as its criminal frequenters 
called it, I was speaking to a company of “smashers,” 
or makers and utterers of counterfeit coin. “The 
fence” was a girl of twelve in beggar’s garb, 
pockets under her skirt being filled with bad money, 
which her parents were selling to men and youths. 
Suddenly one who had the appearance of a wreck of a 
man rose from his seat and said, “I knows that cove, 
I does, as I have seen him afore, my taters if 
I doesn’t!” Keeping my back towards him I spoke 
louder to disguise my feelings; for I also recognised 
that man. He was one of the skittle-sharpers who 
had taken my watch to the pawnshop, and from 
whom I had so narrowly escaped by dodging 
them around Grosvenor Square. I was thus 
vividly and painfully reminded of the days of my 
sin and folly; as I stood amid those surroundings 
of evil I realised the boundless mercy which had 
been extended to me as a sinner, and which had 
enabled me to become an evangelist among the lost. 
Under the conditions it would have been imprudent 
to have faced the skittle-sharper, but he listened to 
my proclamation of salvation as well as the rest. 
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As was generally the case, all were silent when 
I walked quickly to the door. The skittle-sharper 
made no movement, and I never met him again. 
Several men who frequented that den were trans- 
ported for long terms, and he may have been one of 
them. “That day” will declare many things. How 
wonderful if the man should have received the 
message from me and be one of the saved ! 

One result of making public the dreadful evils 
associated with the dens above described was my 
undertaking the visitation of cafés and _ saloons 
frequented by persons of fashion. During each 
night at that time the Haymarket was worse than 
a Vanity Fair. At least every other house had 
“supper rooms” arranged, some being private at 
double charge. Many saloons were kept by foreign- 
ers, and had gambling and private rooms attached; 
while all the public-houses did what was called 
“a roaring trade.” From the time of the theatres 
being closed until sunrise the streets were thronged 
by the most depraved men and women. Noble- 
men, gentlemen of property, and others, mingled 
with adventurers of the turf, blacklegs, and richly- 
dressed girls. The scum of society seemed to be 
attracted to this centre of wickedness, where, excited 
by drink and evil passions, men and women fought, 
swore, and blasphemed, until night became hideous, 
and the locality itself was as a hell upon earth. 

While at the Portuguese Legation, prior to con- 
version, I had mingled with this throng; but 
having obtained mercy I returned to the scene a 
saved man to witness to the power of the Truth. 
Strength and grace were now given, so that I was 
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enabled to invade those gilded chambers of vice, 
wheré fashionable and educated sinners were to be 
met with, there to proclaim judgment on the one 
hand and God’s boundless mercy to the penitent on 
the other. Though I laboured night and day with 
only short intervals of rest, health was given. Look- 
ing back through the vista of years I realise that the 
work was feebly done, and my only hope of accept- 
ance lies in the blessed truth that all defects of 
service are covered by the robe of the Redeemer’s 
righteousness. 

In less than a year after my giving evidence before 
the House of Commons Committee, an Act was 
passed for closing public-houses from eleven o’clock 
at night until five in the morning, while night- 
houses practically disappeared through being brought 
under control of the police. Thus the suggestion 
I made to the Committee actually became law, so 
that by the indirect agency of the London City 
Mission, a vast reform was effected in the metropolis 
and throughout the kingdom without any public 
agitation. What was still better, the improved state 
of things contributed to the furtherance of the Gospel. 
The good work of giving forth the Gospel by night 
was not ended by the closing of public-houses and 
the worse kind of immoral dens, however; it was 
rather extended. Being desirous of seeing in what 
degree a change had been wrought in the great city, 
I, like Nehemiah, resolved to inspect the walls thereof 
by night. The improvement was wonderful indeed ; 
a far-reaching moral and social revolution had been 
brought about in London. 

A city which, at that time, needed to have as many 
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persons employed at night as would have comprised 
the entire population of Birmingham, required some 
facilities for the supply of refreshments during the 
hours mentioned in the Act of Parliament. This 
want was met by coffee-stalls, which now appeared 
in all quarters of the city, until the police reported 
400 as being set up every night. Many of these 
were owned by speculators, or old people would 
furnish a coster’s barrow and cover it with canvas, 
supported by four posts. The front of the stall 
would be open, underneath would be buckets of 
water, while on the barrow were a charcoal fire, bread 
and butter, cake, tea, and coffee, etc. During the 
livelong night groups of strange-looking people 
gathered around these stalls. These included 
printers, market people, waggoners, cabmen, the 
partially drunken, who were abroad after being 
turned out of the taverns, the homeless or outcast, 
with numbers of nondescript depraved men and 
women. So promising was the opportunity for » 
Gospel and rescue work under these conditions, that 
during some years I usually passed two or even 
three nights a-week in going from one stall to 
another, repeating words of Scripture, and calling on 
the people to’ repent and to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

In this arduous work, carried on during the night 
watches, I seemed to stand alone for some years; 
but I arranged for the rescue of young women and 
children, and my repeated applications to several 
Rescue Homes, which then existed, had the effect of 
calling the attention of earnest Christians to the duty 
‘of rescuing the perishing. Daniel Cooper, a young 
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man engaged in a City business house, devoted his 
life to this work, a record of which I wrote some 
years later. He founded the still valuable Society 
for the Rescue of Young Women and Children, 
with which my wife and I worked for many years. 
The Ragged School Union also rose into powerful 
activity in this department of necessary Christian 
effort. Then, at the house of Mr. Robert Hanbury, 
M.P. for Middlesex, the Reformatory and Refuge 
Union was formed. These, as well as other private 
institutions, so readily accorded me such help as 
I needed, that, in the course of eleven years, I was 
enabled to rescue 346 young women, juvenile thieves, 
and children. For thus using me I offer adoration 
and praise to the God of all grace. 

But the Committee now began to use me in deputa- 
tion work, both in London and the provinces, so that 
it became necessary to appoint another in my place 
as night-missionary. A worthy comrade, who had 
gained experience in work among cabmen, was set 
apart for the service; and I was glad that he con- 
tinued the early morning meetings for night cabmen 
at various great railway stations. Thi$ good work, 
which is continued to this day, is carried on among 
a class who never attend public worship, and who 
cannot be seen at their homes, as they are in bed 
during the day. For the most part they are old men, 
whose cabs being the worse for wear, are worked by 
worn-out horses. Many of these drivers had been 
on the streets during thirty or forty years, and 
nearly all suffered from rheumatism or some other 
infirmity arising from age or exposure. I became 
the friend of these old and tried public servants, 
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My custom was to enter a great dimly-lit station 
some little time before the arrival of the mail 
train, and as I did so, I greeted the men with a 
cheerful word, “ Good-morning, old friends ; may the 
Sun of Righteousness rise upon you all.” There was 
always a hearty response; old “whips” would 
shamble out of their cabs hardly fully awake, and 
then a chattering group would gather around where 
I stood, to listen to a chapter of Scripture, a brief 
exhortation, and to join with me in prayer. Our 
meeting would usually come to an abrupt close when 
the signal-bell announced the coming of the mail 
train. Each old man would then climb into his 
seat, the turning on of more gas would make the 
great platform more cheerful, while I parted from my 
old friends by wishing them God’s blessing and good 
success in getting “a fare.” 

Although this account of service, carried on at 
night, must not be unduly lengthened, two stories 
from real life of blessing which followed the labori- 
ous effort may be given. While actually engaged 
in the conflict with the powers of evil, I seemed 
to have neither time nor opportunity to think much 
about success or failure; I had faith in our Faith- 
ful Promiser, feeling assured that the bread cast upon 
the waters would be found after many days. The 
Lord enabled me to leave both the future and good 
results entirely in His hand. As years passed, how- 
ever, it was pleasant to have a time of reaping follow 
that of sowing. The following story of Little Nellie 
has been briefly mentioned elsewhere, but the 
additional facts were not discovered until many 


long years had passed. 
G 
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It was some time after midnight that I tapped 
three times on the lower panel of the door of a den 
in Marylebone Lane—thus giving the authorised 
signal for admission. The door was opened at once, 
and the room was found to be filled with outcast 
men and women, while at a table lighted by a dim 
lamp, and at which I took a seat, were three men, 
one of whom I recognised. All listened while in 
subdued tones I told them that they had already 
been punished for robberies committed, but that-they 
would be tried again for every offence of life, because 
it was written in the Book I carried that a judgment 
throne would be set up, and that the dead, both 
small and great, would stand before it; for God 
had appointed a day in which He would judge 
the world by the Man He had ordained, even 
Jesus. 

While I was speaking, the well-recognised taps 
were again heard on the lower panel of the door; 
two women were admitted, and between these a 
little girl also pressed in. Wearing a ragged frock, 
without shoes and stockings, her hair matted with 
dirt, this newcomer presented a saddening spectacle. 
Her famishing condition was shown by her going 
from table to table to drink the dregs of tea or 
coffee from each cup, to pick up even the crumbs 
on the board, or to ravenously accept anything more 
substantial that might be given her. When I spoke 
to her, this girl tried to slink away, but on my hold- 
ing her by the wrist, she answered several questions 
—to the effect that her mother had died of cholera, 
that her father had “bolted,” that she walked about 
by day, and begged a sleeping-place at night in a 
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A DEN IN MaryLEBONE LANE. 

- “ While I was speaking, the well-recognised taps were again heard 

on the lower panel of the door; two women were admitted, and 
between these a little girl also pressed in.” [p. 82. 
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passage, in an old omnibus, or elsewhere, and that 
“nobody knowed” her. 

I was held in extreme abhorrence by the landlord 
and his wife, the man being a drunken rough, his 
partner in life a formidable virago, who wore a 
toll-keeper’s apron with pockets, while her fingers 
were partially covered with flash rings. Being 
anxious to conciliate this couple in order to enlist 
their good services, 1 knew that the readiest way to 
effect my purpose was to ask their aid in doing some 
kind act. Even those who are far gone in wicked- 
ness feel flattered by being thus honoured, and they 
will speak of the distinction with pride. As this 
characteristic of their class also corresponded with 
my own experience among them, I| boldly, and in 
confidence, approached the landlord. 

“ Look here, master, I want you to do a good turn for 
this girl,” I said. “ You see how it is; when the Lord 
Jesus was on earth, He showed that it is not the will 
of our Father in Heaven that one of these little ones 
should perish, so that I want you to bring this girl 
to my house when you shut up.” 

“Yes, guv’nor, I will—blowed if I doesn’t,” he replied. 

On my return home, the arrangements for the 
reception of this poor child caused much discomfort 
to my wife, who, however, was my earnest helper. 
From the feminine standpoint, the outlook was, no 
doubt, becoming somewhat alarming, for several 
vagrant boys and girls were brought home every 
week; and as it became increasingly difficult to find 
homes into which they could be received, we our- 
_selves had at times to keep the poor creatures for 
several days. 
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At or about 7 A.M. considerable noise was heard 
outside, all of which arose from the miserable child 
being conducted to our haven by the landlord and 
landlady of the den, the man dragging her along, while 
the virago willingly lent her aid by pushing behind. 
“Vou shall be reformed, you hussy!” the man said, 
as he brought up his charge, while the horror which 
the hapless creature had been led to harbour of any 
reformatory process, prompted her to scream with 
youthful vigour, “I won’t! I won’t!” After she had 
breakfasted, my wife and the servant washed and 
clothed her in some of our own little girl’s things, 
while I went abroad in search of a Home. 

This was then more difficult than it is now, because 
only few Homes for the training of rescued children 
and girls existed, such vacancies as there were being 
kept filled up by those subjects we were continually 
bringing in. My one hope, in this instance, was 
centred in an institution which had been recently 
founded by Lady Ross, although she had told me not 
long before that I must not bring any more girls, as 
the funds were insufficient to keep so many. Never- 
theless, 1 made my way to Portland Place, and saw 
through the window that her Ladyship was in the 
dining-room. I walked up and down, not having 
courage to ring the bell. To achieve that feat at that 
moment seemed to need more spirit than was required 
to enter the worst den in Marylebone. At last 
I pulled the handle, however, and on entering the room, 
told her Ladyship of the misgivings I had felt. 

“Dear me, what have I done to make you afraid of 
me?” asked Lady Ross, 

“Your Ladyship has done no wrong, but I have 
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found another girl,” I answered. We then laughed 
together over my night adventure, and I was requested 
to take the child to the Home, and to go and get 
some rest myself, as I looked so jaded as to risk 
becoming old before my time. The child, Nellie, was 
taken there during the afternoon, but tried to escape 
while on the way. Some days later I had a bad 
account of her; she was both wild and cunning, so 
that the room door had to be locked to prevent her 
running away. On one occasion she was caught in 
the act of trying to climb over the yard wall, and was 
generally reported as being “an awful child.” 

But six months after all this happened, we were 
struck with the growth and good looks of Nellie, 
while we also received a better account of her. Still 
later, the matron said to my wife: “Nellie is really a 
good and clever child: grace has touched her heart, 
as she has joined with several of the other girls who 
hold a prayer-meeting among themselves in the 
dormitory.” When five years had passed, Lady Ross 
sent Nellie with a note to my house to say that the 
girl had been engaged as a waiting-maid, and that she 
desired to thank me and to wish me good-bye. 

The change in Nellie was really wonderful. The 
wretched child from the den, homeless and friendless, 
was transformed into a tall pleasant-looking girl of 
fifteen, ready of speech, and respectfully modest in 
manner. With tearful eyes she thanked us for effecting 
her rescue, and she promised, in the Divine strength, to 
live a good Christian life. 

After a few months she called on us again, and said 
that she had a very good situation; and that, at the 
desire of her mistress, she attended a Bible-class on 
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Sunday afternoons at a Presbyterian church, and was 
very happy. About a year later she called again, 
dressed in mourning ; her master was dead, and her 
mistress, being about to remove to Scotland, desired 
that Nellie should go thither also. After commend- 
ing our young friend to God in prayer, we parted, 
Nellie promising to write to us occasionally. This 
she did at long intervals, and at length she altogether 
discontinued doing so, until she seemed to fade from 
our memory. In the course of a life devoted to rescue 
work, the after help which may be necessary to a 
young person taken in hand increases one’s burden of 
care, so that while hundreds of others demanded more 
or less of our attention we were content to lose sight 
of Nellie so long as we knew that she was doing 
well. 

Thirty years make up a considerable part of life’s 
journey, and the flight of time causes incidents to fade 
away from the memory. Nevertheless, in such a wide 
field as that of London, the worker is often cheered by 
the way ; reminders will now and then come home to 
his heart to prove that his labour is not in vain in 
the Lord. 

Well, quite thirty years had passed, when I found 
myself on a six months’ tour in Scotland in order to 
advocate the cause of the London City Mission. 
In one town I had a very large andience to hear my 
lecture on “ Life Among the London Poor.” While 
giving descriptions from personal knowledge of the 
miseries endured by the outcast class, I noticed that 
a well-dressed lady in the front seats was in tears, 
and that a gentleman at her side was attempting to 
check her emotion. After the meeting I remained to 
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ENTERTAINED IN A SCOTTISH HoME. 
‘* Leading the way into the library, and again seizing my hand, the 
. lady asked more emphatically, ‘Do you know me now? I am 
Nellie, the night-bouse child you rescued.’”’ iene7. 
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count the collection, and then, after wishing the 
Provost and several friends good-night, I left them, it 
being necessary for me to go forward by an early train 
the next morning. When I was passing from the 
hall, a gentleman accosted me, while a lady con- 
vulsively seized my arm as she exclaimed, “ Dear 
Mr. Weylland!” Naturally being startled, I waited 
foranexplanation. The gentleman said, “Come home. 
Come home with us; it’s not far.” The lady still 
retained her grasp of my arm and said, “I am Nellie— 
your Nellie! Is Mrs. Weylland alive?” 

“T have no idea who you are,” I said as we walked 
onward in silence. Soon we arrived at a large house 
in the near suburbs, the door of which was opened by 
aman-servant. Leading the way into the library, and 
again seizing my hand, the lady asked more emphati- 
cally, “Do you know me now? I am Nellie, the 
night-house child you rescued. Dear Lady Mary is 
dead ; how is Mrs. Weylland ?” 

On hearing this, the whole train of incidents con- 
nected with the rescue came back to my mind ; but 
some minutes passed before I could say anything. A 
supper-tray was brought in, and then a more particular 
explanation was given. 

After her arrival in Scotland, Nellie joined the 
Presbyterian Church, of which her mistress and 
mistress’s sister were members, and the girl was 
allowed to attend meetings and services on week-days. 
He who became her husband was then a Sunday- 
school teacher and worker in the church. He fre- 
quently saw Nellie, and quite unknown to her, he 
resolved to win her for his wife. When this became 
known to the young man’s family, they became so 
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anxious that arrangements were made for Nellie’s 
removal to a situation some distance away. The 
young man found her out, however, went to live in 
the same neighbourhood, and after a time pledged 
himself to marry her. The wedding came off about 
two years after the removal from London. 

“Our marriage was a great trouble to our relatives,» 
said Nellie’s husband; “but with both of us it was 
love at first sight, and, we still believe, ordered by 
our Heavenly Father. A better wife and mother 
never lived, and our married life is one of com- 
plete happiness. My precious wife is a mother in 
Israel. Our two eldest children have decided for 
God, and are becoming useful in the church. You 
would like to know why you were not informed of 
her marriage,’ he added. “Well, I felt it to be right 
to my family that her antecedents should not be 
known, and it was made a condition of our union 
that she should not see or correspond with anyone 
who knew her in early life, as she had no relatives. 
She felt her debt of gratitude to yourself and others, 
and so do 1; but we felt that it was best not to give 
any opportunity for the secret to be known. We 
subscribe to your Mission, and to several branches of 
Christian work in London, but not by name. When 
my wife saw your name in large letters posted about 
the town, she had an overpowering desire to speak to 
you and gladden your heart with an account of our 
Lord’s dealings with her; and I also felt that it would 
be right to thank you and cheer your heart with some 
proof of blessing. . For this purpose we attended the 
meeting, and we do with all our hearts thank you in 
the name of the Lord. I am sure we may ask you to 
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- keep the whole matter a profound secret, not speaking 
or making mention of my name,” 

My new friend then inquired about the amount of 
the collection, and gave me 410 to be added to it. 
After prayer, I took affectionate farewell of Nellie 
and her husband, who in an open carriage drove me 
to the hotel at which I was staying. During that 
night I scarcely slept, so full was my heart of grati- 
tude and joy. 

Though I had to leave by a very early train the 
following morning, Nellie surprised me by appearing 
on the platform to see me off. Handing me a lady’s 
bag, she said, “Give this and its contents to dear 
Mrs. Weylland, with my fondest love. Tell her 
that I remember with gratitude her cutting my 
clothes off in the wash-house, and all her kindness. 
For her and yourself I always pray. God bless 
you!” 

As the train moved out of the station, I opened 
the bag just to peep at the present. It was a pink 
Shetland shawl of the finest material, the kind of 
present which any lady might make to another. 
I gave God thanks for this blessing which had 
attended the dangerous night-house work of long ago, 
while I went on my way rejoicing. 

One other case of interest was that of Red-headed 
Bobby, one of my class of boys at George-Yard 
Ragged School. He was a dirty and shoeless city 
arab, one of many others whom I had gathered out 
of Paradise Court—that wretched passage-way in 
Lisson Grove. Bobby’s father was an omnibus 
_washer, who worked at night, and slept or led a 
besotted existence by day. His mother was a 
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wretched woman of the lowest type, one who was 
foremost in every court row, with a tongue of 
dreadful profanity. Ten of the most miserable un- 
washed children lived with their parents in an upper 
back room. It almost seemed that had it not been 
for their family quarrels, when some of the panes of 
glass would be broken, that the youngsters must have 
died from want of air; and I was accustomed to shorten 
my visit on account of the offensiveness of the place. 
On one occasion the eldest boy was lost sight of, but 
he again appeared on the scene after passing two 
months in prison. Then he went off on tramp, and 
was lost sight of for life. One of the girls, after 
beating her mother, went to live in a low house, and 
Bobby became the elder brother of the home. 
Taking pity on him, I pressed him to attend my 
boys’ class; and although his behaviour was at times 
very bad, he conceived an affection for me; for 
when he caught sight of me in the street he would 
come near, and in a candid, awkward manner confess 
that he was “a bad ’un.” He was an apt scholar, 
however; for after a year’s attendance on Sunday 
evenings, and occasionally during the week, he 
became a fair reader. When, on a Sunday evening, 
I had to leave the school to go on my public-house 
round, I used to give the lesson-books to the lads and 
ask them to read these at home for my sake. 
Then, speaking from the desk, I used to show that 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and prayer in His name 
would make the poorest and most wretched among 
them children of God, while they would be enabled 
to lead honest and useful lives. On my leaving, 
Bobby and several others formed my body-guard 
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AN UNEXPECTED MEETING IN OXFORD STREET 
’ ««T do thank you, teacher, for all your kindness to me when a 
' boy,’ he said; ‘ under the blessing of God I owe all to you.’”’ 
[P. 91. 
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RED-HEADED BOBBY. gI 


while walking homeward, and they cried when I had > 
to say good-bye. 

On a summer afternoon thirty years after all this 
had happened, I was passing along Oxford Street on 
my way to the Volunteer Camp at Wimbledon 
Common. I had to dine with some officers, and 
looked into a tailor’s window with the idea of buying 
a dust-coat for the journey. I selected one, which was 
fitted on by the foreman, who treated me with marked 
respect; and on my leaving, this man, after giving 
orders to one of the others, put on his hat to accom- 
pany me into the street. “I do thank you, teacher, 
for all your kindness to me when a boy,” he said ; 
“under the blessing of God I owe all to you.” 

“But who are you?” I asked. 

“You will not know me now, sir,” he replied; 
“but I am Bobby, who was in your class at George 
Street. My father was the omnibus-washer. I have 
had my eye upon you ever since, but as I got on 
I was ashamed of my belongings and did not like to 
call upon you; but I am so glad to see you now and 
thank you.” 

Time pressed just then ; but being desirous to learn 
all about his rise in life, | made my way to his house 
one evening some days later, when I was very 
warmly received. My old scholar and his wife occu- 
pied the main part of a comfortable house, their 
parlour showing their possession of a piano, some 
good pictures, and a large family Bible. 

“ After you left the school, sir, I continued to attend 
on Sundays and week-nights,” he said, after tea, and 
-when the two little boys were put to bed. “My 
father got me into the omnibus yard to ‘muck up, 
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as it was called, and I slept in the hayloft; there 
I learned by heart the torn book you gave me. I had 
only six shillings a-week; but I saved sixpence of 
that, and by the time the rise came to ten shillings, 
I had enough to buy a suit of Sunday clothes in May- 
fair for 14s. cap included. Then I went to Pad- - 
dington Chapel Sunday-school for big boys, and gave 
my heart to God, blessed be His Holy Name! Well, 
one day I saw a paper in a tailor’s shop in Tottenham 
Court Road, saying that a strong lad was wanted to 
sweep, and clean brasswork ; so I went to the foreman 
of the yard and told him I had beautiful Sunday 
clothes, and asked him to speak for me. He replied, 
‘You have done well in the yard, Bobbie, and I will’ 
So I went to the place and got on; I did work hard 
to keep it. Well, in time, the governor took me into 
the shop to mark and stock goods. I stayed there 
five years, and then got a better place in Shoreditch 
as the roughhand shopman. There were five of us 
and a cutter. I took a fancy to this part of the 
business, and used to be laughed at as a bit cracked, 
as I used to cut up every bit of paper I could lay 
hands on, forming garments of all kinds, At last 
I was allowed to cut marked cloth, and then I was 
told off to fit on garments, as I knew every bit of 
stock in the place, and got up to two guineas a-week 
and my dinner. While there I joined an Independent 
Church, and became a Sunday-school teacher. 
I tried to give addresses, but could not, so I kept 
to the teaching. Strangely enough, my people 
never found out where I was—so large is London. 
I used to drop down upon them at times; but my 
poor father died of cold and drink one winter, and 
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mother died in the Infirmary; I went to see her, and 
she had a little hold on the Lord Jesus. I know 
nothing of my brothers and sisters ; several died, but 
one, I know, is doing well as a marine. Well, sir,” 
he went on, “I stayed at this place nine years, and 
got married to my wife, who was one of the Sunday- 
school teachers in Shoreditch, and very happy we 
have been. About nine years ago a dealer in cloth 
told me that a foreman—a good cutter—was wanted 
in Oxford Street, and spoke for me. I have been 
there ever since, and have four guineas a-week. 
I am still a Sunday-school teacher, and do you know, 
sir, 1 have kept my eye upon you? I have seen you 
pass the shop, I have met you twice on omnibuses, 
and I have several times seen you on platforms with 
Lord Shaftesbury, when I have felt grateful; for if 
you had not taken me to the ragged-school, and have 
given me that torn book, I must have become a 
vagabond or a criminal.” 

We closed the evening by reading Psalm cili., each 
of us engaging in prayer. I went home rejoicing, 
because, according to the promise, the bread cast 
upon the waters had been found after many days. 
Bobby is now a successful tradesman and an 
esteemed friend. 

With advancing years, as the infirmities of age press 
upon me, it is a consolation to meet with such ex- 
amples of blessing attending the work. They do 
indeed, bring gladness of heart, “for though the 
Lord be high, yet hath He respect unto the lowly. 

/ [hy emercy; O Lord, .endureth, for./ever” 
(Ps. cxxxviii.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS FOR THE STREETS OF LON- 
DON—EXTENSION OF PUBLIC-HOUSE VISITA- 
TION—THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
1862. 


T will now be necessary to refer to some events of 

. interest which took place early in the sixties ; 
and first among these was the organisation of the 
Metropolitan Drinking-Fountains Association. 

The accounts which were published by the London 
City Mission concerning the bad effects of strong 
drink, and the conflict between publicans and their 
customers in licensed houses, led many to ask if some 
remedy could not be found, and among these was 
Mr. Samuel Gurney, M.P. for Falmouth. He noticed 
that the extension of London had _ practically 
destroyed all springs and rivulets, until poor travellers 
were without any supply of water. It so happened 
that the elder son of Baron Von Bunsen, German 
Ambassador in London, had read a magazine article 
of mine, and he wished to visit public-houses for a 
few hours in my company. We met at the Marble 
Arch, and I found the young German nobleman 
quite a capable visitor, for in every bar and tap-room 
we entered he reasoned clearly and earnestly from 
the Scriptures. A few days later he introduced me to 
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a relative who had married Mr. Gurney’s sister, and 
this lady arranged for my meeting her brother, who 
wished to talk about his enterprise for providing 
drinking-fountains in London. I felt that I might 
well aid a movement which promised to further the 
cause of temperance while it befriended the poor. 
One publican, who always cordially received me, had 
remarked, only a few days before, that he disliked to 
see children enter his bars, but that in sultry weather 
they trooped into his house on coming out of the 
park to ask for a drink of water. 

Mr. Gurney commanded the willing aid of several 
gentlemen, but in dealing with the details of a work 
which would extend over London, he found that ai 
secretary would be needed, and hence he asked tha® 
my services might be given up to him for some 
months on condition that he paid for them. I gladly 
entered on the heavy labour, while still continuing to 
give some attention to my 400 public-houses. 

The first thing was to communicate by circular 
letter with every vestry in London, commencing with 
my own parish of Marylebone. At that time there _ 
was no rest at the west side of Regent Circus, and 
I therefore saw the Vestry Clerk and the Paving and 
Lighting Board, and after showing the importance of 
placing a rest there, offered a fountain. The Works 
Committee at the Court House favourably entertained 
our application, and granted four sites for fountains, 
including the one at Regent Circus rest. This was 
considered a very good start, and it prepared the way 
for our dealing with other vestries. In forming a 
committee I received great help from Mr. Gurney. 
‘Arrangements were made to see influential gentlemen 
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and vestry officials, and on at least three evenings a 
week I accompanied Mr. Gurney to the House of 
Commons, when I made the acquaintance of a 
number of officials, while I was introduced to many 
members in the lobby or in some of the adjoining 
rooms. During these memorable eight months a 
committee was formed, Lord Carlisle being chairman, 
Mr. Gurney being deputy chairman, nine gentlemen 
of position giving their time to the enterprise, while 
I acted as hon. secretary. It was then that I partly 
wrote and circulated “ A Plea for Drinking Fountains,” 
and soon collected some thousands of pounds. Much 
time was occupied in interviews with leading men, as 
arranged by Mr. Gurney, one interview being with 
the late Dr. Sumner, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Other distinguished men would come to the office 
at Waterloo Place. Thus, one morning an elderly 
gentleman came in and abruptly asked, “What do 
you mean by adding another nuisance to the streets 
of London?” Being somewhat irritating, this led to 
an excited conversation, but as I kept my temper our 
visitor listened to my statements, and even deigned 
to examine certain plans. He then took out his 
pocket-book, filled in a cheque, and rising remarked, 
“Capital movement this. Ought to be supported. 
Good-day,” and throwing the cheque towards me as 
he spoke, he hurried out. The cheque was for £100, 
and it was signed by a marquess, who afterwards 
became our Patron. 

One day after I had attended at several East-end 
vestries, I met Mr. Gurney at the post-office-of the 
House of Commons, where I had madea friend of the 
postmaster. The hon. gentleman seemed to be 
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more than usually well pleased as he told me of the 
progress his movement was making :— 

“Lord John Russell came up to me this afternoon 
and said, ‘Gurney, your movement for opening 
springs of pure water in the streets of London is a 
good one, and I should like to give a fountain. Where 
can it be placed, and what would be the cost?’ I told 
his Lordship that a gentleman of the London City 
Mission was fully informed upon these matters, and 
was visiting all the London vestries. I arranged for 
you to call upon him in Chesham Place at nine 
o’clock : please go, and be there in good time.” 

At the stroke of nine o’clock on the following 
morning I rang the bell at Lord John Russell’s house 
in Chesham Place, and was shown into an ante-room. 

In a few minutes the nobleman came in, and 
well knowing the value of minutes to such men 
I placed before him drawings of three fountains, 
stating the price and conditions in few words, 
Selecting one that he liked, his Lordship asked where 
a good site could be found, and I explained that one 
of the best situations I had yet seen was on Little 
Tower Hill. Being a poor neighbourhood, traversed 
by thousands of the poorest of people on their way 
to the docks, more water would be gratefully drunk 
there than in any other part of the city. This site 
found favour with his Lordship, and in case there 
might be any difficulty in obtaining it, he gave me a 
note to the Constable of the Tower, who was supposed 
to be able to overcome any difficulties which might 
arise. 

The fountain was erected and opened by his Lord- 


ship, and in accordance with arrangements which 
H 
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I made with the Constable of the Tower, and the 
Master, of the Mint, a very distinguished company 
assembled. Lord John Russell expressed his thanks 
for my services rendered in connection with the 
enterprise, as I accompanied his Lordship and Mr. 
Gurney to the fountain, followed by a great com- 
pany of noblemen, gentlemen, and parish officials 
of the Tower and the Mint. The fountain stands 
to this day, and it has a good record, as tens of 
thousands of the poor have refreshed themselves 
with its water. 

It was apparently a pleasant service which this new 
movement represented—that of placing gracefully 
designed fountains, which gave forth their streams of 
pure water to all comers, in the thronged highways 
of the great city. Although a drudge, the secretary 
seemed to be a man to be envied, but things are not 
always what they seem, and after the first three 
months all sorts of trials and annoyances overtook 
me. The Committee was no sooner formed than 
several of its members, and one more particularly, 
showed dissatisfaction with my services. 

Lord Carlisle, as chairman, warmly took my part, 
but it was plain that there were those at the Council 
Board who would not work amicably with a man of 
my standing. When another secretary was engaged, 
I decided to transfer all the business gradually to 
him, and then, when the one object for which I had 
acted had been attained, to quietly retire from the 
movement. There were still obstacles in the way, 
however. The most liberal subscribers to the enter- 
prise consulted me, and asked me to arrange for 
fountains to be erected. One lady, after correspond- 
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THE OPENING OF A FOUNTAIN TO THE PUBLIC ON LITTLE 
TOWER HILt. 


‘Lord John Russell expressed his thanks for my services rendered 
- in connection with the enterprise, as I accompanied his lordship 
and Mr. Gurney to the fountain, followed by a great company of 
noblemen, gentlemen, and parish officials of the Tower and the 

Mint.” [p. 98. 
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ing with the new Secretary, requested that I should 
call upon her, the result being a cheque for £500 
for three fountains to be erected in Marylebone. 
The new Secretary then complained that by forcing 
myself upon the friends of the movement I was 
destroying his influence. This vexed Lord Carlisle, 
Mr. Gurney, and some others of the Committee ; but 
I determined to hold my own until my object was 
attained—that of inscribing Scripture texts on the 
fountains. When suggested, this was opposed by 
several members of the Committee, and accordingly had 
been allowed quietly to drop. In order to effect my 
design, however, I arranged with the donor of three 
fountains, as well as with Mr. Hanbury, the county 
member, to have texts of my own selection inscribed 
upon them ; and in moving the acceptance of these at 
the Board I answered objections to making Holy 
Scripture common, and to giving the Association a 
religious character when its work was purely secular. 
When my point was carried I retired from the move- 
ment. This enterprise fully occupied my time for 
about eight months, and much attention, occasionally, - 
for over two years. It was a work of self-denial ; for 
what I received for expenses did not cover my 
outlay. It was pleasant, however, to be able to gain 
supporters for the London City Mission among the 
upper classes, and to make them entertain a better 
opinion of my comrades in the service. 

Here I may say that I had the responsibility of 
superintending the erection of five fountains in com- 
manding positions, and was honoured with the request 
to open them. On each of these was inscribed a 
Scripture text, and at the opening ceremony I preached 
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the Gospel to the assembled crowd. On the fountain 
at the top of Marylebone Road were the words, “The 
fear of the Lord is a fountain of life;” while that in 
Portland Town had the text, ‘Whoso drinketh of 
this water shall thirst again. But whoso drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never thirst.” 
After the opening of the latter, the Vicar gave a tea 
to the poor, and Mr. John Cassell took part in the 
meeting. In moving a resolution of gratitude that 
Portland Town had now the advantage of a public 
fountain, etc. the eminent publisher, who was just 
nearing what seemed like the premature close of a 
brilliant course, spoke somewhat as follows in reference 
to the Drinking-Fountains Movement :— 

“JT think it must now be confessed that in the 
history of this country this is a great work of Christian 
philanthropy, and a means of grappling with social 
disorders. Social science measures are working to our 
good ; and we have now our baths and washhouses, 
and last, though not least, our drinking-fountains. This 
fountain will be beneficial to the neighbourhood. There 
is also another fountain that it will remind us of, and 
that is the fountain of Christ. I am a water-drinker 
of more than a quarter of a century’s standing, and 
I believe that I am none the worse for it; neither do 
I think that I look so. The reason why I prefer cold 
water is because I wish to get the working-classes of 
this country to follow my example. There is nothing 
that paralyses a man sooner than strong drink; it 
unnerves him for his position in life, and unfits him 
for his work or daily occupation. I regard this 
fountain as a good exchange to the man—to the 
working-man—to drink from, instead of what would 
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palsy the liver, corrode the lungs, injure the brain, and 
there raise up a conflict which would also raise up 
other things devilish and monstrous.” 

I came away with Mr. John Cassell, and as I was 
about to leave his house late at night, there was a cry 
of “Fire!” When following the police we found one of 
the Marylebone Alms- Houses to be fully alight. While 
we stood within the railing ready to work at an engine, 
we saw the floor of the house give way, when the body 
of an aged woman fell into the flames of the basement. 
The event was a solemn one, and both Mr. Cassell 
and I spoke to the firemen and police about the safe 
condition of those who have fled for refuge to the 
hope set before them in the Gospel. This happened 
on the 24th of September, 1861, the fountain at the 
top of Marylebone Road having been opened some 
months previously. 

The movement in general grew in popularity, and 
on the occasion of opening the fountain at the western 
gate of St. Mary-le-Strand, the service which took 
place in the church seemed to show that a more 
distinctive Christian tone was being imparted to it. 

Many incidents, even of historic interest, occurred 
in connection with this enterprise for supplying drink- 
ing-fountains, but I will mention only one of these. 
At the outset, Mr. Samuel Gurney was considered as 
being not only a rich man, but actually a millionaire. 
On the failure of his house in 1866, he lost his fortune, 
however ; but, notwithstanding, he continued to serve 
on the Committee of the Drinking-Fountains Associ- 

ation. 
About fifteen years later I met him by appointment 
at Grosvenor House, where the Duke of Westminster 
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had arranged for the Annual Meeting to be held. In 
. the days of prosperity Mr. Gurney was a lover of 
works of art, and near the writing-table in his library 
was a painting on an easel, the product of an 
artist’s pencil whose works he much admired. When 
Mr. Gurney’s possessions were sold on behalf of the 
creditors of his firm, the Duke of Westminster bought 
this favourite study for 650 guineas. When the 
meeting was over, and the audience had left, I was 
standing with Mr. and Mrs. Gurney admiring and 
talking about the merits of the picture in question, 
when something happened which is worthy of being 
included in any future collection of anecdotes of 
painting. At the close of the meeting the Duke had 
retired, but he now re-entered the room by a side 
door. Coming near and placing his hand on his 
friend’s arm, he said: “I have heard, Gurney, that 
this painting is a great favourite with you. I have 
many pictures and can fill its place, so that I must 
ask Mrs. Gurney to accept it as a proof of our friend- 
ship. Good-bye. It will be sent to you to-night.” 
As he spoke, his Grace walked quickly away; but 
Mr. Gurney was so much affected that tears filled his 
eyes. I returned home with my friends to dine with 
them, and a cab with the picture arrived at nine 
o'clock. We talked for two hours before we could 
select the best position for it to occupy in the 
small dining-room ; while we also said much about 
the Duke’s gracious act, and laid plans for the 
advancement of the Drinking- Fountains Move- 
ment. rs 
While I was thus actively engaged in advancing 
this needful enterprise, the visitation of public-houses 
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was not only continued but extended, every tavern 
being open to me. My published evidence before 
the Parliamentary Committee, as well as the speeches 
I gave at the opening of fountains, made me appear 
to the publicans as of some importance, so that 
enmity was subdued and friendly greetings were 
given to me. Having gained this influence, good 
results followed. For instance, the landlord of the 
Angel had tolerated me before the bar, but he was 
still haughty in his manner. On a certain evening 
when I entered the bottle and jug department, he 
opened the short bar-door and asked me into the 
parlour, as his wife desired to see me. On entering, 
I made friends with their two little girls, and had 
some talk with them and their parents. This was 
followed by another visit as a friend of the family, 
and it was then that the landlady told me of trouble 
which pressed heavily upon her. 

“ Before I married,” she said, “I was maid to a lady 
in Grosvencr Square. My grandfather left me £200, 
and my husband, who was then a butler, and myself 
had together saved about 4300, and we agreed to 
marry, and through an agent we obtained this brewer’s 
house. At first the novelty of the change made the 
situation pleasant ; but I have come to hate the trade, 
especially on Sundays. For long years I used to 
attend the church in Quebec Street, and enjoyed the 
Christian life; but serving in the bar on Sunday 
evenings is cruel work. The jug trade I don’t so 
much mind; but when the men and women who are 
‘half-seas over’ stand in groups with their horrid 
and profane talk, I feel that I have a curse upon me 
' for serving them, and at times I have cried half 
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through the night. I want to get out of the place, 
as I make my husband wretched.” 

This led to a confidential talk with the landlord, 
who told me that the business had increased under 
his management, as he had a connection among old 
friends, as well as with many others from the mews. 
I explained to him that this would render it easy to 
effect a transfer, after which I consulted with the 
brewer’s manager on the matter, the result being 
that the landlord gave up the house and realised about _ 
#80 more than he had given for it. He bought a 
first-class fruiterer’s business, and prospered. In 
their new home I prevailed upon them to set up the 
family altar; and I often called upon them for the 
purpose of having some profitable religious con- 
versation. On one occasion, the wife said to me 
with tears in her eyes, “Your entering our bar, 
sir, has proved a blessing to us; now we can live 
a Christian life; this is, indeed, a change for the 
better.” 

Occasionally, I had encouraging evidence of the 
power which might be exercised by a tract. I was 
accustomed to stamp my name and address on all 
tracts given to publicans, and several incidents of 
interest came to light. Thus, on a certain afternoon, 
the landlord of the Cvowz came in a cab to my house, 
such a visit being the more surprising because he 
had never given me a friendly word. “You may 
have noticed my barmaid, sir—the fresh-coloured girl, _ 
with light hair,’ he said. “Well, she met with an 
accident going down the cellar stairs to fetch-some 
wine, when the potman was out. She has broken 
two ribs, and the doctors at Middlesex. Hospital, 
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where she is lying, say that she is in a dangerous 
state. She has two or three times expressed a desire 
to see you, and you would do us a good turn if you 
can go.” 

I was surprised at this request, as I had scarcely 
spoken to the girl, although she had listened to 
my conversation with customers. I accompanied the 
landlord to the hospital ; and when I found that the 
patient could only speak with difficulty, I spoke in 
whispers of the Heavenly Father’s love, of the atone- 
ment once made by Christ, and of the gracious 
influence of the Holy Spirit. My visits were con- 
tinued during two months, and it was of one of 
these occasions that she told me something of her 
history :—“I was a scholar in the Sunday-school of 
an Independent Church of which my parents were 
members, and was for a short time a teacher; but on 
coming to live with an aunt in London, who was in the 
public-house trade, I lost all sense of religion. I was 
startled and made unhappy by something you said to 
some men in the bar, and was led to pray for mercy 
through reading a tract you gave me, ‘The Two 
Ways. On recovering consciousness after the acci- 
dent, I desired to see you, and to thank you for 
your visits. I feel that I am forgiven, and will live 
a new life.” . She recovered, and went back to friends 
in Yorkshire, but was invalided for life. I received 
from her several satisfactory letters, and then lost 
sight of her. I shall not know all about the final 
result until “the day” shall declare it. 

“ The Bar of Iron did it!” Iam reminded of that 
“expression, once used by a working man’s wife, 
by a request received from Sir Douglas Fox to 
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supply him with a narrative showing the value of 
tract distribution. The story is as follows :— 

Tom Fowler was a strong man, who was always 
pleased when an opportunity offered for showing or 
boasting of his strength. Above middle height, 
broad-chested, with strong arms, he was, physically, 
a fine specimen of an English mechanic. Standing 
before the bar of the Jolly Tar, Tom gave an account 
of the breakdown of an omnibus in Oxford Street. 
“You see, I am foreman wheelwright in the yard, 
but I go out with a mate when a wheel gives way,” 
he said. “Well, we were ordered out quick to-day 
with a new wheel, and when we got to the bus, there 
it was, leaning almost over on one side, the off wheel 
being all in bits. Well, I gets under the bus on 
hands and knees, and lifted it up while my mate put 
the new wheel on. This shows that I am a strong 
man, and no mistake.” 

While Tom was telling his story, one who was 
known as the Tract Man entered the bar as a listener. 
After congratulating Tom, this newcomer turned - 
the conversation by making some references to the 
strong men of the Bible, and then asking their 
opinion on the text, “Be strong in the Lord and in 
the power of His might.” Although their remarks 
were strange or beside the mark, they listened to 
the Tract Man’s explanations, and in his company 
left the bar. Having what he called his “own 
opinions” on religion, Tom was not disposed to 
keep them to himself. “ Now, guv’nor,” he said at 
parting, “if you like to call in at my room-I will. » 
show you some stones on the mantelshelf which 
show that the world was millions of years old before 
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the story of its creation was invented. My neigh- 
bour as knows all about it gave them to me.” 

Accordingly, the Tract Man visited Tom and his 
wife, and had an hour’s pleasant conversation with 
them. The stones turned out to be rough geological 
specimens, and the value of their testimony was 
evidently diminished in Tom’s mind as he listened 
to such texts as “In the beginning, God created the 
heaven and the earth.” “Of old, Thou hast laid the 
foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the 
work of Thine hands.” 

Being invited to call again, the visitor became a 
friend of the family ; but on one occasion he noticed 
that every ornament and piece of furniture had been 
broken “in the wars,” as the wife explained. The 
truth then came out, that our strong man, after 
taking “a little too much,” would come. home to 
sweep ornaments from the mantel-shelf, and to break 
up the chairs and table. Then, for some time after, 
he would become a penitent, passing his evenings in 
repairing, to the best of his ability, the damage done. 

Experience shows that it is a good thing to scatter 
Gospel and Temperance tracts, and to select one 
which meets the case of some particular person. 
Hence a copy of The Bar of Iron was given to our 
strong man, and he readily promised to read it. 

After this, the Tract Man missed Tom from the bar 
of the Jolly Tar when making his usual round of the 
public-houses. On calling at his home, the strong 
man was found to be in quite a changed state of 
mind. With a cheerful smile, the wife explained that 
things were now going on all right. Their daughter, 
Polly, a girl of thirteen, had just had bought for her 
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a new dress, hat, and parasol, while husband and 
wife had both signed the teetotal pledge, and were 
moving into better lodgings. The Tract Man suc- 
ceeded in setting up a family altar in that mechanic’s 
home. About a year afterwards, while conducting 
service at Hall Park Mission Room, he was glad to 
see the strong man with his wife and elder children 
in the front seats. After the service he shook hands 
with them, and learned that they were regular attend- 
ants. “God be praised, we are happy Christians, 
now,” said the wife, with tears in her eyes. Then she 
added, with that charming emphasis natural to a 
woman of such gladsome experience, “ Zhe Bar of [ron 
did it.” 


I will now give a brief account of some work that 
was done in connection with the International 
Exhibition held in London in 1862. One incident, 
apparently trifling in itself, led to great results, not 
only at this great world’s show, but at other similar 
gatherings of the nations, which took place in various 
other countries in after years. 

Some days prior to the opening ceremony, Miss 
Skinner, daughter of the Rector of Sweffling, Suffolk, 
was packing a box in prospect of a visit to London, 
when she noticed that it was said on a piece of waste- 
paper that an Indian gentleman, who gave six 
months to the Great Exhibition of 1851, had returned 
to his own country without having heard a word 
concerning the Christian religion. Miss Skinner 
regarded that confession as being discreditable to 
the Christians of England. It was thought that 
while in London, foreigners of many climes ought to 
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hear about the work of Christ, and of His message 
of mercy. The young lady resolved to do what little 
she could by writing letters in French, German, and 
Italian, and to ask the only Christian worker she 
_ knew in London to give them to girls from European 
countries, who in their national costumes would 
supply refreshments at the buffets of the Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

I happened to be the Christian worker referred to; 
for, as a deputation from London, I had attended 
meetings on behalf of the London City Mission in 
the school-room at Sweffling. On her arrival in 
London, Miss Skinner asked me to call on her, when 
she handed me about fifty letters, and asked me to 
distribute them; being a timid country lady she 
felt hardly brave enough to undertake the service 
herself. The task was cheerfully accepted, and some 
time was pleasantly passed in the distribution. 
Additional letters were quickly supplied, and I soon 
became well-known to the foreign girls, as they 
would lend their letters to exposants of their own 
nation. All had been nearly supplied, when some- 
thing happened which led to a great extension of 
the work. 

One sower, who had undertaken to scatter the 
good seed of the Kingdom, on one occasion halted at 
the Spanish Court, where a tall handsome youth 
was arranging the exhibits. These were examined by 
the visitor, who, on comparing some cloth with his 
own coat, remarked, “ You Spaniards are advanced in 
manufacture ; the texture of this cloth is very fine.” 

“T am not a Spaniard, but a British subject born 
on the Rock of Gibraltar,” was the reply. 
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“And so you are a ‘Rock-scorpion, are you?” 
remarked the visitor, smiling. 

The face of the youth became suffused with colour ; 
for as a term of reproach, “ Rock-scorpion” is used 
throughout Spain to show contempt for natives of 
the British Colony. Smiling, however, he told some 
Spanish natives what had been said, and while 
laughing at this, they commenced a very lively con- 
versation. Other things were examined; the Rock 
was referred to as a favoured spot, because the light 
of God’s Word shone upon it, and the youth was 
asked if he would accept a copy of the Scriptures as 
a peace-offering after what had been said. He 
seemed to be pleased at this, and said that, although as 
a Roman Catholic he was not allowed to read the 
Book at home, he intended to do so in England. 
One gentleman, who was no other than the Spanish 
Commissioner and a grandee, said, through the youth, 
that the Bible was excluded from some countries for 
political reasons, and not because the priesthood 
wished it. The visitor called attention to a marble 
sculpture—the Regalia of England placed upon the 
Bible in the nave—and added, “Spain is a great and 
beautiful country, and her people are strong and 
brave, quite as good as the English; but Spain made 
a mistake by shutting out the Bible, and England 
has become great through placing the Crown upon 
it.’ This led to further conversation, and the offer 
of Bibles, to be sent some days after, was politely 
accepted, the “Rock-scorpion,” meanwhile, bowing 
the visitor out of the Court. ~. 

While all this was in progress, the visitor noticed 
that a Christian jeweller, with whom he was slightly 
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acquainted, was looking on from the English section. 
Afterwards, the two had some earnest conversation 
concerning the extension of the Kingdom of 
Righteousness. The exhibitor offered to allow his 
stand to be used as a depository for Bibles. 

When the copies of the Bible were taken to the 
Spanish Court, our “ Rock-scorpion” was found to be 
in conversation with a number of foreigners who were 
in charge of other courts. One of these was a 
Mohammedan Turk, one a Bulgarian Romanist, a third 
a young German infidel. At the sight of the Bibles, 
all in some way spoke against them, but all spoke 
English, that being a chief qualification of the keepers 
in foreign courts. As their profound ignorance of 
Scripture was found to equal their prejudice, copies 
were offered to them and gladly accepted. Being 
thus introduced to representatives of various peoples, 
the way became open for an international Bible 
distribution. There was also, in each instance, an 
opportunity of teaching the Gospel as well as of 
presenting the enlightening Word. Two difficulties, 
for a time, threatened to hinder the good work, these 
being the cost, and the interference of one from 
whom I had hoped for assistance in the cause. 

My friend the jeweller had provided us with a 
depét for the books ; but the increasing demand for 
copies pressed heavily upon Miss Skinner and myself. 
I therefore called on Lord Shaftesbury, and being 
deeply interested in what I told him, the Earl 
arranged to meet me in the Exhibition building 
the next day. To me that was a memorable after- 
‘noon ; for during three hours his Lordship accom- 
panied me, according to his own expression, “from 
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kingdom to kingdom.” He was astonished at the 
wide opening for Christian work, and at our parting 
he said, “God be praised; all the books you need 
I will supply.” As Lord Shaftesbury was then a most 
popular man in England, the ezposants felt that 
honour was done to them by a personal introduction 
to him, so that greater facilities were thus accorded 
LO: me, 

It somewhat strangely happened that an agent of a 
certain Society, who could speak several languages, 
was commissioned to visit in the courts of the Exhi- 
bition building. He was supplied with a bag of tracts, 
which he liberally distributed ; but the attendants 
contracted a dislike for his little papers, owing to 
some objectionable titles, or to the strong expressions 
contained in certain of them. I warned this good 
man of breakers ahead ; I offered him the use of my 
depét, so that he might conceal the tracts and give 
them only after conversation. He could not see eye 
to eye with me in this matter ; but soon afterwards, as 
I knew, through pressure being used by foreign ex- 
hibitors, an order was issued forbidding the distribu- 
tion of printed papers within the building. We 
thereby learned a practical lesson which was after- 
wards of use to us while carrying on our service in 
other departments. 

Then the well-meant interference of a friend 
threatened to have a fatal effect. I had often met 
and had shaken hands with the person referred to; he 
was a member of the West London Auxiliary of the 
London City Mission, a very candid individual indeed. 
When he called on me early on a certain morning, he 
spoke as only one candid friend can speak to another. 
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“TI think it a duty, Mr. Weylland, to caution 
you as to your waste of time and light behaviour in 
the Exhibition,” he said. “As Iam a juror I am often 
there, and have seen you in playful conversation with 
young foreigners. As a friend I have called to advise 
you to attend to the all-important work with which 
the Committee have charged you—visiting public and 
night houses, and to keep away from the Exhibition.” 
On my attempting to explain my position, he became 
angry, and said: “If you attempt excuse for idling 
away your time, I will complain to your Committee.” 
To this I sharply replied that his interference and 
threat were an insult, and added that I would not 
listen to anything more he might have to say. He 
then suddenly left the room. 

About a week afterwards Mr. Garwood, one of our 
secretaries, sent for me and said: “I regret to have to 
speak to you at the request of the Committee, but 
complaints having reached them of your wasting your 
time in the Exhibition, I am to order you not again 
to go there, but to keep to your own special work.” 

In reply I explained the clear leading of the Divine 
will which took me there. I referred to the distribu- 
tion of Miss Skinner’s Letters, to the openings for the 
distribution of Bibles which had occurred, with the 
facility for explaining the Gospel message to quite sixty 
men of different nations and beliefs. I then added, 
“My work is not neglected, as I spend only three 
hours daily in the building. On leaving the Exhibi- 
tion I visit public-houses for four hours. One evening 
in the week I give to teaching at the Polytechnic, 
while one whole night is occupied in the dens. I am 


strengthened and marvellously helped.” 
I 
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Mr. Garwood was glad to have my explanation, but 
he still desired that the wish of the Committee should 
be obeyed. I happened to have the privilege of using 
an attendant’s ticket, and with this, I was able to 
enter the building early in the morning, an arrange- 
ment which allowed of my being able to utilise several 
hours for conversation with exhibitors before visitors 
were admitted. The threatened interruption was thus 
overruled for the furtherance of the work, while an ex- 
tended acquaintance was formed with officials and 
attendants. As regarded the expense, this became a 
serious matter to Lord Shaftesbury ; but the good 
Earl was true to his word: he supplied all the Bibles 
and literature required. 

When the date for closing the Exhibition drew 
near, Miss Skinner expressed a wish to meet at tea all 
the young women who had received her Letters, to 
which at first the leading officials offered many objec- 
tions. These were overcome by reminding them that 
the good Prince Consort, whose early death all 
deplored, had promoted that gathering of the nations 
in the name of God, as was shown by his inscription 
on the Eastern dome—RICHES AND HONOUR COME 
OF THEE, AND THOU REIGNEST OVER ALL. The tea 
was given in an annex to a thousand guests, and Lord 
Shaftesbury presided, being surrounded on the plat- 
form at the after-meeting by a distinguished company. 
The Earl gave a valuable address, and was followed 
by myself and others. The Hon. Baptist Noel brought 
the meeting to a close with these words :— 

“ All of you, my friends, are at the termination of 
your career here, and in a short time you will be 
returning home. ‘Home, sweet home!’ What a 
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charming sound is that ; what sweet remembrances 
those words recall! Your associations with this 
glorious palace of industry may bring you prosperity ; 
but remember that you need more than this; you 
need to be children of God, and heirs of the Kingdom 
of heaven. Are you sure that you have trustworthy 
title-deeds to the home which is above? Through the 
grace of Christ, my Saviour, I can say that I have a 
title to the inheritance. Can yousay the same? Are 
you the children of God? Let me beg each of you to 
put these questions to your own consciences. I see 
before me a large parcel of books, and am glad to 
announce that the lady intends to present one to each 
of you. God grant that each may prove a lasting 
blessing, and may He grant you prosperity. Con- 
tinue to serve Him, to do good in this world, and we 
shall all meet again in a brighter and happier 
state.” 

Thus, the little enterprise of the rector’s daughter 
was followed by great and lasting results. Cheering 
news of spiritual good came to hand from time to 
time, and this sample letter from a young German 
girl at Berlin may be given :— 

“When you gave me the little book, I began to 
read with great interest the Bible. I find the letters 
of Paul so interesting, so beautiful, I ever and ever 
read it again, if I have time. Once I never read 
much of the Bible, thinking that I knew the Lord; 
and I never took the time. Oh, what a pity I not 
sooner found the way; but it is not too late. I feel 
how kind is our Father in the heaven ; how often His 
hand was with us in the great danger; but I was not 
thankful. I never thought of His kindness—no—as 
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I do now; and it makes me quite a new and happy 
feeling. If I think I am His child, and He will 
forgive me through Jesus Christ, I have to thank you 
for this fine feeling and kind words; your warm 
interest in my children and me. You belong to the 
friends of the Bible; you are good from heart. 
I will also do so. I will pray to God. I will help 
myself to think how short this life is—how long there 
—I feel quite a pleasure to know, and that I did 
ever forget; but I shall have another life again—a 
clearer day as here in this world! To whom can we 
trust but unto God’s friendship ?” 

Miss Skinner corresponded with some of these girls 
for years. I also formed acquaintances which were 
kept up for long after. For instance, a labourer at 
Limehouse made a model of Lincoln Cathedral with 
corks which he had himself collected. This was quite 
a work of art; and the amateur artist was allowed 
to take gifts from the public, which in the end 
amounted to enough to pay for the building of three 
cottages, in one of which he lived, the inscription over 
the entrance being PERSEVERANCE, CORK, AND 
GLUE, 1862. Seven years later he wrote to me from 
Devonport Dockyard :— 

“JT send you a line to tell you that I have been out 
of sorts for six weeks away from the yard ill. Your 
talk about sotzve power in the real Christian, when 
attending to machinery in the Exhibition, was 
thought over with praise to the Lord for giving me, 
a poor unbeliever, His Holy Spirit to make me happy 
as a pardoned sinner. My disease is a bad one, and 
I must soon knock off work altogether; but I am 
safe, God be praised. Tell me all the news about 
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what you are doing, and how is your family? We 
are all right at home.” 

In less than a year afterwards he was gathered to 
the redeemed from the earth, as another trophy 
of the enterprise started by the rector’s daughter. 


CHAPTER Viti 


COUNTRY ASSOCIATION SECRETARY. 


FTER the close of the International Exhibition 
two years of hard work were passed in connec- 
tion with 420 public-houses, besides a number of still 
worse places in West London. This service was 
diversified by some little special effort on behalf of 
public institutions and addressing public meetings. 
My precious wife made home happy, and “olive- 
branches” surrounded our table. At length this 
period of work and of domestic enjoyment was 
checked, when I received a letter from Mr. Garwood, 
asking me to wait upon him on the 7th of November, 
1864. 

When I obeyed this summons, Mr. Garwood 
opened the conversation by referring to my numerous 
defects as a platform speaker—offensive mannerisms, 
faulty grammar, and incorrect pronunciation, etc. 

“Well, sir, I know that it is so, and that I ought 
not to be sent out to so many meetings,” I replied. 
“T feel at home with the public-houses and dens, and 
am only fit for such work.” 

“That is not quite our opinion, but I thought it 
well to point out your defects before telling you that 
the Committee have appointed you Country Associa- 


tion Agent in the place of Mr. Phillips, whose health 
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has broken down, and they wish you to commence 
work at once,” said Mr. Garwood. “Your duty will 
be to act under our Country Secretary, the Rev. F. 
Tyrrell, in addressing meetings, and when not so 
engaged, to go into places where the Mission is 
friendless, and form new branches.” 
_ I replied that I was the servant of the Committee, 
and would do my best to carry out their wishes. As 
a successor had been appointed to my public-house 
work, only four days were given for preparation to 
take a series of meetings in the Home Counties. The 
change was not liked by my wife, while I was 
dejected by having to leave many with whom I had 
become friends, and the necessity of being absent from 
home for weeks together became extremely painful. 
Mr. Phillips, whom I was to succeed, had proved 
himself to be no ordinary man. He had resigned 
desirable employment at Tunbridge Wells in order 
to enter the Mission, and he did good work in the 
Marylebone Police-Court district. His former master 
invited him to give an account of the work at a 
drawing-room meeting, which resulted in subscriptions 
being promised for the permanent support of one 
missionary. This happened just at the time that 
I offered myself, and I entered the field as the agent 
paid for by friends at Tunbridge Wells—the first 
missionary whose support was guaranteed by a 
country district. In a sense it was fitting, therefore, 
that I should succeed Phillips, although he had special 
gifts for the service of which I was quite deficient. 
He was gifted as an organiser ; for in twenty years he 
had formed associations in all directions, which, in 
' 1864, contributed nearly £10,000 a-year to the 
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Society’s exchequer. To succeed a man of this 
ealibre-was a great responsibility. 

I had already gained some valuable experience, 
however. Six. months after I entered the Mission, 
the friends at Tunbridge Wells desired to see their 
man, and on going down, I was kindly received. 
After the meeting, Sir Oswald Mouley, of Chancellor 
House, placed “a prophet’s chamber” at my disposal, 
with a general invitation to occupy the room 
whenever I chose. Canon Hoare also extended to 
me his kind sympathy. I had also on several 
occasions taken meetings in Suffolk, when at 
Stradbroke and elsewhere, the Rev. J. C. Ryle, now 
Bishop of Liverpool, had received me with much 
kindness, 

When I had fairly entered on my new duties 
I found that perseverance, rather than any great 
ability, was required. The Lord makes His people 
willing in the day of His power. The advocate 
- makes the necessity known, and then what is needed 
follows. Two narratives concerning the most difficult 
part of the work—that of forming new Associations, 
will illustrate what is meant. 

Take a case of perseverance rewarded. One of the 
first towns visited was Eastbourne. I called on the 
Rector, Mr. Pierpoint, and asked him to allow me 
the use of his schoolroom, or to preside at a meeting 
in a public hall. “No, I am friendly to the Mission, 
but we are hard-pressed with Society meetings just 
now,” he replied. “We are short of money for church 
work, and need new schools. I will subscribe ten 
shillings, but you must not, this year at least, have a 
meeting in my parish.” 
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Feeling much cast down I rambled along the sea- 
front, and soon met Captain the Hon. Francis Maude 
and his lady, the Captain being a good friend as well 
as a co-director at the Royal Polytechnic. When 
I made him acquainted with my disappointment, he 
said: “Take care of my wife and I will go to the 
Rector to see what can be done.” In half-an-hour 
he returned, and told me that he had arranged with 
the Rector, and would himself preside. He then 
suggested that we should call on certain local Non- 
conformist ministers, who received us well, and 
promised to attend the meeting. 

When the time came round, the evening was fine 
and the rooms were crowded; the Rector and the 
other ministers spoke, the general result being a very 
liberal collection. 

The next morning I called to thank the Captain, 
when he told me that he had received a note from 
a lady, an invalid, who thought it hard to be 
obliged to miss all the good things, and suggested 
that I should address a meeting in her drawing-room. 
“J will call my friends and neighbours together, and 
you can invite all you like,” she added in her note to 
the Captain. The invitation was accepted ; and the 
room was crowded with the leading gentry, the Rector 
also being present. At the close a lady greeted me as 
a friend, having been our Secretary at Dunstable. As 
several collectors volunteered their services, she offered 
to become Treasurer, and she arranged for ladies will- 
ing to help to meet at her house. The following 
morning I felt some hesitation in calling on the 
Rector, as we had seemed to go against his wishes. 
He received me with a good-natured smile, however. 
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“Well, you have checkmated me, but it’s not quite 
your fault,” he said. “Let us agree in this,” he added, 
“that the success is of God, and may He bless your 
Mission.” The Eastbourne auxiliary has done good 
service, and is still carried on with spirit. 

My adventures at Bournemouth in the same service 
were of still more striking interest. At the request of 
a Baptist minister I lectured in a schoolroom at 
Christchurch, when I learned that Bournemouth, a 
few miles away, was likely to become of some 
importance, as a line from Ringwood was projected, 
and the gentry were already gathering there. The 
next morning, therefore, I travelled by coach to 
Bournemouth, when I was struck with the beauty of 
the pines, as I walked along a path through the trees, 
thinking about a plan of action. A minute afterwards 
my hand was grasped by Lord Shaftesbury, who, 
showing extreme surprise, said, “ You here, Weylland! 
What are you doing?” “Forming an Association, 
my Lord, for the London City Mission.” “Who are 
your friends, here?” he asked. “I am _ friendless, 
apart from the providence of meeting you,” I replied, 
and then went on to explain my plans. Bills and 
cards would have to be printed, the names of the 
best residents and of ministers of all denominations 
procured, and then a meeting held in the public hall, 
at which I asked the Earl to preside. 

“We will see about that,” he replied ; “but come 
with me and I will introduce you to my friend 
Admiral Sulivan, who has just come to live here. 
He is your man, powerful in doing good service, and 
will save you much trouble.” 

Making our way to East Cliff we were well 
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received by the Admiral and his lady; and at 
luncheon it was arranged that he should secure the 
clergy. Lord Shaftesbury went with me to see about 
the only public room then available, this being at the 
hotel by the pier, a small house in those days. We 
left by the coach at four o’clock, and I reached home 
at night. 

The meetings were arranged for the 6th of October, 
1865; Lord Shaftesbury presided in the afternoon, 
and Admiral Sulivan in the evening. I received 
credit for this auxiliary, although the work was really 
done by others. It remains a first-class Association ; 
for the people of Bournemouth support two 
missionaries who represent them among the poor 
of London. During many successive anniversaries 
I attended its meetings, the last one being on the 
4th of December, 1893, or twenty-eight years after 
its formation. 

Those who honestly carry on deputation work find 
the duties to be both exhausting and responsible, but 
deeply interesting, while friendships are formed with 
some of the best people in the land. Amusing and 
striking incidents occur, and the opportunities are 
many for pressing home the Gospel. I may illustrate 
this by reference to “ A Living Skeleton.” 

A solicitor, who on one occasion received me at 
March, in Cambridgeshire, took me to see a poor 
woman, whose son, aged twenty, had been hired by a 
travelling showman at ten shillings a-week, paid to 
the mother, and the lawyer wished to have the poor 
youth back. Some months later I was at Gloucester 
during fair time, and while walking about I heard the 
general invitation from the steps of a show, “ Walk up, 
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ladies and gentlemen, and see the wonderful living 
skeleton—only one penny.” I went in, and when the 
youth, ‘a dreadful-looking object, came round, I whis- 
pered, “I know your mother; she is quite well.” “Do 
stop behind, sir,” he replied in a sepulchral whisper. 
When the country sightseers had left, he grasped my 
hand with his long, bony fingers, and took me behind 
the scenes. When it became known that I was a 
director of the Royal Polytechnic, I was at once 
reverenced as a brother showman, while refreshments 
of a repulsive kind were set before me. Among other 
things the “skeleton” told me that he had a trick of 
dressing up with a false nose, cap, and whiskers, when 
he would enter public-house tap-rooms or bars. He 
would then, without hesitation, help himself to other 
men’s beer, and when this was resented he would 
suddenly slip off his disguise, and raising his bony 
arms, present the appearance of one who had come 
straight from the tomb. The effect was such as 
might have been expected. The startled and horrified 
countrymen rushed in genuine pell-mell style into the 
street, whither the strange intruder himself followed, 
but not until after he had finished drinking their beer. 
He would then leisurely make his way back to the 
caravan. The showman, his family, and the “skeleton,” 
were in turn surprised when told that a judgment 
throne would one day be set up, when the dead, 
both small and great, would stand before God. They 
listened in reverence to the story of a Saviour’s love. 
The next morning I paid them another visit, as the 
shows were being removed, and with the showman 
went round the encampment, giving away tracts, and 
calling on all to repent and believe. Some years after- 
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wards I read that the “skeleton” had died suddenly, 
and that his body was taken to a medical museum. 
The “ambassadors of commerce,” as commercial 
travellers have been called, were found to be an inter- 
esting and impressionable class. When pioneering in 
places where our Society was little known, the com- 
mercial hotel was least likely to have damp beds, and 
was the best place for comfort. In the rooms of such 
hotels, as well as on the railways, acquaintance was 
formed with many commercials, who, as a body, are 
shrewd, intelligent, and humorous. In connection 
with them many incidents of interest occurred. Thus, 
I had arranged to lecture at Richmond, in York- 
shire, and arrived in the town only an hour before the 
advertised time for the chair to be taken. Entering 
the commercial room, tea with a chop was ordered, 
when one of the six occupants of the room thought 
he knew me, and asked if I did not travel in mantles 
for a Wood Street firm? The question was evaded, 
and a general conversation took place. When the 
waiter came in I inquired if there was anything 
going on in the town that evening. “Yes, sir,” 
replied the man, “a gentleman is to lecture before 
the Mayor;” and so saying, he handed me a bill 
with my own name upon it. While reading, I made 
some odd remarks on the syllabus, adding, “ This 
lecturer must be a queer fellow; one who knows 
a thing or two about the big City. I shall go! Who 
comes with me?” All at once rose, and we proceeded 
to the hall in a body. On entering the building 
I passed aside, but told my companions to sit together, 


3 _ and that I should appear again in a few minutes. In 


the ante-room I found that the Mayor and several 
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gentlemen were already waiting for me. When, walk- 
ing next to the Mayor, I came on to the platform, my 
“commercials” appeared to be somewhat astonished, 
and then they gave a round of applause. The Mayor 
called for order, and his speech was well received ; but 
when I rose the “commercials” led the way in rounds 
of applause, in which the audience joined without 
quite knowing the reason, so that a local paper 
described the scene as “an enthusiastic reception of a 
popular speaker.” On my return to the commercial 
- room I was received with good-tempered laughter, 
which was followed by some pleasant conversation. 
I read a chapter from the Bible to them, and set forth 
Christ as the power of God and the wisdom of God. 
This was a solemn close to an interesting day. 

A story here concerning a dog in a pulpit will not 
be devoid of interest. 

Among the many from whom I received kindly 
-hospitality were the late Earl of Albemarle, a veteran 
hero of Waterloo, and his Countess. At their request 
I obtained for them a Scripture-reader for the villages 
‘surrounding their seat in Norfolk. As there was no 
public room at Kenninghall, the Baptists kindly 
allowed me the use of their chapel for a lecture. 
Lord Bury had a dog called Jacob, a surly, savage, but 
still a sagacious animal, which contracted so strong a 
liking for myself that, in the absence of his master, he 
seemed to recognise in me the authority to be obeyed. 
On the evening of my lecture he accompanied me to 
the chapel, and lay down at my feet in the pulpit, 
- much to the amusement of the audience. All pro- 
ceeded quietly until the people clapped their hands 
and cheered; and then, in his natural characteristic 
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way, Jacob howled in disapproval. When this only 
stimulated the applause, Jacob added barking to 
howling, so that I was compelled to take him to the 
door and tell him to go home, which order he 
apparently obeyed, with his tail between his legs: 
Soon, however, Jacob returned to his place in the 
pulpit, and when the audience laughed he gave some 
savage barks at the pulpit door. As even Lord 
Bury’s household servants were afraid to touch the 
dog, my address had to be discontinued; but the people 
gave liberally, and several collectors were appointed. 
After this adventure I retired to rest in what looked 
like a right royal bedroom ; and after Juncheon on the 
following day, proceeded to Doncaster to arrange for 
a meeting. I arrived too late in the evening for any- 
one to receive me, and as the races had just taken 
place, each hotel at which I inquired for a bed was 
full. A civil policeman advised me to apply at 
“A Tom and Jerry near the station,” and there the 
landlord offered to make up a bed for half-a-crown, 
I was accordingly ushered into a filthy back room ; 
dirty clothes hung on the door, while on a table, 
black from want of washing, were an oily hair- 
brush and comb, dreadful to look at, much more to 
touch. The bed was in keeping with its surroundings, 
but, with a pocket-handkerchief round my head, and 
wrapped in my overcoat, I lay until morning “like a 
warrior taking his rest.” A more complete and dis- 
agreeable contrast to the nobleman’s bed-chamber of 
the night before could not be imagined. Glad to rise 
with the lark, I breakfasted with the family and the 
rosy-cheeked damsel who acted as servant. The 
‘landlord seemed to become uncomfortable when 
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I referred in conversation to trade affairs, adulteration, 
the licensing laws, and penalties, etc.; but he was 
reassured when I explained how I had read the Scrip- 
tures with many publicans, and had conducted a 
prayer-meeting in a public-house. The landlord and 
his wife admitted their utter neglect of religion, but 
now promised to send their children to a Sunday- 
school, while they themselves would go in turn to 
a Wesleyan Chapel, remarking, “ We liked that sort of 
religion when we were youngsters.” 

The contrasts I experienced in regard to the bed- 
rooms I successively occupied were both singular and 
interesting ; but in general I can bear testimony to 
the unstinted kindness of country friends who enter- 
tained our deputations. The genial welcome and 
hearty hospitality accorded, afforded striking proof 
of the existence of a widely-extended kinship in 
Christ. In houses where I was quite a stranger, 
I was received as an old and worthy friend for the 
Gospel’s sake. These country friends are the best 
people of the places they inhabit. After long ex- 
perience and varied adventures among them, I now 
find a charm in studying a map of Great Britain and 
Ireland, such as I could not at one time have sup- 
posed to be possible. The names of cities, towns, 
villages and railway stations awaken memories of 
hundreds of friends who, from love to the Lord and 
the poor of London, treated me with courtesy and 
generosity. After being once received by English 
friends, there is ever after a welcome for you. In 
Scotland, you must win your way, and having done 
that, you become something like a member of the 
family ; the warm-heartedness of your welcome seems 
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to grow with the days, so that the impression gains 
ground that your entertainers desire your company 
for the remainder of your life. I feel grateful to my 
country friends, and pray that the Lord may reward 
them for kindness shown to His servants, and that 
they may be enriched with heavenly grace. 


I will now refer to a partial suspension in the 
business of travelling and speaking at provincial 
meetings. While in Scotland, in April, 1867, I was 
recalled to London, when I was told by Mr. Garwood 
that, in connection with the International Exhibition 
at Paris, a Conference had been held by repre- 
sentatives of the Lord’s Day Observance Society, 
the Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Society, the 
Geneva Sabbath Association, and members of other 
associations, including the London City Mission. 
British, Colonial, and American exhibitors would 
be largely represented at the great show in Paris; 
and as all the arrangements would be under the 
control of French Commissioners, Christian people 
in Great Britain, interested in the due observance ~ 
of the Lord’s Day, anticipated probable innovations 
with alarm. The London Exhibitions of 1851 and 
1862 had been closed on Sundays; but this one 
would be open seven days a-week, and all exhibitors 
would be expected to be in attendance, and to have 
their productions uncovered and their machinery in 
motion. Hence, hundreds of English - speaking 
exhibitors would be deprived of their weekly rest- 
day, their Protestant belief would be discredited, 
and an undesirable precedent would be established 
‘on the Continent. Lord Shaftesbury suggested that 
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the Committee of the London City Mission should 
be asked to send me to Paris, in order, if possible, 
to bring about the closing of the British and American 
sections on Sundays. 

Humanly speaking, this desirable enterprise seemed 
to be too difficult to allow of even the most sanguine 
hoping for its ultimate achievement. One day 
I spent in conferring with Lord Shaftesbury and 
the Secretaries of the Societies named; I met a 
sub-Committee of the London City Mission, and 
then in humble dependence on the many great and 
precious promises of the Divine Word, I undertook 
to attempt the task. I had the advantage of know- 
ing many who would be among the exhibitors ; while 
as chairman of the Royal Polytechnic—a popular 
institution in those days—official prestige with the 
French Government and the Commissioners would be 
ensured. 

It seemed to be one of those occasions which in- 
invited one to reconsecration to God and His service. 
I therefore retired from the world for a while, and 
passed three days at home in prayer and study of 
the Word, that weapon of our warfare with evil, the 
need of which would be urgently felt. 

On my arrival in Paris with letters of introduction 
to Mr. Forbes, Chaplain of the English Church, and 
to Miss Blundell, an active Christian worker, I ob- 
tained a free pass for the Exhibition. I was greeted 
by many exhibitors whom I had known in London, 
while I became acquainted with others. Walking, 
standing, and talking from nine o’clock in the morning 
until ten at night, proved to be exhausting labour ; 
and I soon saw that any proposal for the strict 
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observance of Sunday would not find favour. Meet- 
ing with an old friend in the Fine Art Gallery, 
many came forward to join in our conversation, 
when their opinions were freely expressed. “When 
at Rome, do as the Romans do,” remarked one. 
“Tf the king of the Cannibal Islands had an ex- 
hibition, would it be right for us to partake of 
human flesh?” I asked; and that question showed 
that the objections raised were beside the mark. 

Leading English and American exhibitors were 
interviewed while at breakfast at their hotels; and 
their general opinion was that courtesy to the 
thousands of visitors from all quarters who would 
pay for admission on Sundays, would necessitate all 
departments being open. One exhibitor even thought 
that if they went against popular prejudice the dis- 
appointment of the people would prompt their tear- 
ing the coverings off the goods. Then my next 
move was to seek an interview with the Chief of 
the Imperial Commission, who happened to be a 
Protestant. He assured me that a good example 
in regard to the observance of Sunday would be- 
beneficial to the French nation, and that we need not 
fear any violent opposition. I met the exhibitors 
again, and on telling them what the Commissioner 
had said, I found that about thirty were on my side, 
while such as were doubtful needed only a little 
more gentle pressure to bring them round. 

I now called a meeting by circular to take place 
on the 3rd of April; this was well attended, the 
chair being occupied by Mr. Forbes, Chaplain of 
the English Church, Rue d’Agnesseau. Among 
other things, I said: “In passing through your 
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courts, several gentlemen of my acquaintance ex- 
pressed'a desire that an understanding should be 
arrived at among yourselves as regards attendance 
at the Exhibition upon the Lord’s Day, and they” 
asked me to assist in the matter. I thought it well 
at once to seek an interview with a leading member 
of the Imperial Board of Commissioners, that you 
might act with full information as to the feeling of 
those in authority. This gentleman in the most 
courteous manner assured me that their desire was 
to promote the comfort and happiness of the ex- 
hibitors. He thought, if done without affectation, 
it would be a valuable testimony.” As quite a 
hundred exhibitors were present, a lively debate 
followed, the English National Sunday League being 
fully represented. Mr. Honeyman (Nova Scotia) 
made a strong impression in a few words. “I am 
privileged to represent the English Colonies,’ he 
said. “With us, the old family feeling for a proper 
observance of the Lord’s Day is strong ; and there- 
fore, it is not our intention to employ any persons 
in the Colonial Department on that day.” An 
American then rose and added: “We men of the 
States belong to the family and are proud of it, and 
will honour the day.” Resolutions in accordance 
with these views were passed, the first being to the 
effect, that in the opinion of British, American, and 
Colonial exhibitors, “the services of attendants in 
their several departments should not be required 
on the Lord’s Day, and they trust that their fellow- 
exhibitors will unanimously agree in carrying out 
this resolution.” 

Copies of this resolution were printed and circulated, 
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and I considered it to be my duty to see in what 
degree the above resolution was carried out. On 
Sunday, entering the Grand Avenue which separ- 
ated the English from the French sections, my heart 
was gladdened at seeing the contrast which the scene 
presented. On the French side there was work and 
excitement—the heavy machinery worked by steam- 
power was maintaining its deafening whirl; on the 
English side there was the peaceful quietness of 
Sunday rest. 

Some time afterwards several of the exhibitors 
came to me and said: “ We shall be obliged to attend 
on Sundays, as during our absence several Frenchmen 
have lifted our coverings and have taken drawings of 
our inventions.” Had this been carried out, our 
united testimony for the Lord’s Day, which promised 
to produce a good impression on the Continent, must 
have become a dead letter. I, therefore, accompanied 
three of the complainants to the head-quarters of the 
Imperial Commission, the result being that more 
vigilant police supervision was promised, special 
instruction being given to the men to prevent any 
lifting of covers. 

Then another serious difficulty arose. The French 
Government arranged for large parties of soldiers and 
sailors to visit the Exhibition on Sundays, and 
requested the British Commission to have their 
attendants on duty. To check this threatened evil 
I worked hard to get a petition influentially signed. 
“Your petitioners feel,” it was said, “that the British 
Government, by having their portion exhibited on the 
Lord’s Day, is placed before the French people and 
Government, and the British subjects both in France 
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and England, as violating that law which the British 
exhibitors obey, and painfully affecting the religious 
convictions of a large portion of the English nation. 
Your petitioners also submit that, though the Exhibi- 
tion is held in the French capital, the English exhibitors 
are not required to act contrary to the laws and. 
customs of their country. Your petitioners, therefore, 
earnestly and respectfully request that those parts of 
the Exhibition in which the British Government is 
especially represented, shall be closed on Sundays.” 
To this I received a reply to the effect that H.M. 
Commissioners would withdraw from the Exhibition, 
on the Lord’s Day, all persons employed, with the 
exception of such as were required for the protection 
of property. 

Thus, through Divine help, a triumph on behalf 
of the weekly Day of Rest was won by Christian 
exhibitors. The victory was more important at the 
time than might appear at first sight; the conse- 
quences were the more far-reaching because the Paris 
Exhibition was the first of its kind held in Europe 
outside of Great Britain. It affected the right of 
exercising Christian liberty not only during the great 
polyglot gathering of 1867, but also at future gather- 
ings of a similar kind. Let the Lorp’s name be 
praised before the nations. 

As the servant of all, it seemed probable that 
I might remain in Paris for some months; but 
being recalled to London, I again crossed the Channel 
and recommenced taking meetings in Sussex and 
elsewhere. In a fortnight, however, a brother mission- 
ary met me at Guildford, told me that the Committee 
wished me to hasten back to London, and took my 
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place in the deputation work. A summons to meet 
the Committee always sounded like a note of alarm; 
it inspired fear that something might be wrong. But 
although I entered the council-room with some 
misgiving, I was quite reassured when Sir E. North 
Buxton, as Chairman, took my hand in his own and 
said: “ We are well satisfied with your work in Paris, 
and thank you. Our object in sending for you is to 
consult with you about letters we have received from 
France. One is from Mr. Forbes to say that exhibitors 
have called upon him to say that your leaving is 
known through the Exhibition, with the result that 
some have broken through the Sunday resolutions, 
and he asks for your immediate return. Another is a 
sort of command from Lord Shaftesbury for you to 
return for six months, as a French Cabinet Minister 
had spoken to his Lordship in favour of this testimony 
for the good of France. And then we have letters 
from Lady Harriet Cowper, and Mr. Bewley, of Dublin, 
asking for you to return. We, therefore, wish you to 
do so. Whencan you go?” “To-night,” I replied, 
and left with emotions of gratitude to God for kindness 
shown to me by so many of His people. Hailing a cab 
I reached home quickly, packed my luggage, knelt in 
family prayer, took a tearful farewell of loved ones at 
home, and taking my place in the eight o’clock 
Continental express, I was once more on my way to 
the gay city. 

After being somewhat freshened by a wash and a 
walk, I greatly surprised Lord Shaftesbury when, at 
nine o’clock, I called upon him. After breakfast, in 
company with the Earl, I called on the Chaplain of 
the English Church, and Pasteur Monod, after which 
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we spent some time in earnest conversation with the 
English-speaking exhibitors who had broken through 
the Sunday observance arrangement. The pressure 
which the earnest advice of the Earl, who was then . 
one of the most popular of Englishmen, brought to 
bear on the exhibitors, was too powerful to be resisted, 
so that all things were soon set right. On the Sunday 
following, and until the close of the Exhibition, the 
testimony of the British and American sections was 
complete. A number of French, German, and other 
Protestant exposants in all parts of the building and its 
outer courts followed the good example, greatly to 
the joy of all God’s people. Both in private and 
in public we gave thanks to God for a victory 
which would certainly have beneficial results extend- 
ing to future generations. A precedent had been 
established which would render easier the battle on 
behalf of the weekly rest-day in future times, and the 
effect would extend from the Continent through the 
whole wide world. 

The hosts of the Church militant often find that 
one victory follows another; and having gained our 
point in regard to the observance of Sunday, Bible- 
readings and prayer-meetings were arranged for each 
alternate day. La Parole de Dieu became a more 
familiar phrase than it had hitherto been; and it was, 
moreover, the motto on the flag of a Kzosgue which 
Mr. Bewley of Dublin had erected in the British 
Section. The Kvosgue had eight windows, each of 
which, as was shown by the inscription over it, 
represented one of the chief nations of the world. 
Gospels and tracts were given to all who chose to take 
them. I took charge of the English window, being 
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assisted by Miss Blundell and a medical student from 
the London Hospital. It was truly said that we were 
flooding the Continent with Gospel truth. 

As the Christian work carried on in this, the first 
International Exhibition held on the Continent, has 
been copied by others, and as the precedent estab- 
lished will still exercise an influence in the future, 
I may here refer to the sympathetic effort which 
was made by Lady Harriet Cowper on behalf of 
the ninety English and American waitresses engaged 
at the various buffets. These young girls were all 
of attractive appearance, while their winning manner 
stimulated business. Having to be on duty through 
long days, they suffered from weariness, while they 
were inevitably exposed to temptation in various 
forms. At her request, Lord Shaftesbury intro- 
duced me to Lady Harriet, when my aid was at 
once asked in carrying out a plan which had been 
arranged for the benefit of the young people. “I shall 
not visit the Exhibition myself,” her Ladyship 
remarked, “and shall therefore feel obliged if you will 
invite the girls here. If you can prevail on the managers 
to allow them to come here in parties of twenty I will 
receive them as friends. After a repast we can have 
some good music, and close the evening with Scripture 
reading, hymns, and prayer.” The carrying out of 
this programme was beset with some difficulties, as 
the British and American Commissioners had _ to con- 
sent, and at first the managers did not lend a kindly 
ear to the proposal. Within a fortnight, however, 
all objections were overcome, and the first party of 
twenty-three girls was received by Lady Harriet in 
her splendid mansion. A sumptuous feast was set out, 
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and the fair young guests were waited on by servants 
in livery ; then her Ladyship conducted the party 
to the drawing-room, where they were welcomed by M. 
Monier, Secretary to the Imperial Commission—who 
always walked with the Emperor when His Majesty 
visited the Exhibition—by the Chaplain from the 
British Embassy, and others. At the close of an 
enjoyable evening, I was asked to give a brief address, 
which I gladly did, and chose the words, “ Grieve not 
the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto 
the day of redemption.” 

After prayer by the English Chaplain we adjourned 
to the dining-room for refreshments; and finally, in her 
characteristically kind and winning way, Lady Harriet 
Cowper said: “Good-bye, young ladies. Remember 
that I am your friend and confidante. Come and see 
me whenever you like, and write to me freely. You 
must now be getting home. There are some carri- 
ages at the door, sufficient to take all of you home. 
Good-bye: God bless you.” The girls left in a happy 
mood, and a similar gathering took place weekly. 
Gracious results followed. Lady Harriet was able to 
rejoice over several young women who were brought 
to the Saviour, while protection and help were given 
to others. 

The five months spent at Paris resulted in good 
coming to my own soul, for which I am still grateful. 
I also thank the Lord for favour given me in the sight 
of His people, so that I was able to give help to many, 
to set a hedge as it were around the weekly Day of 
Rest, and to spread abroad a knowledge of the Gospel 
of a risen Saviour. 

After my return to England, I did not at once 
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resume my country deputation work ; it was necessary 
that I should devote a short time to the service I had 
commenced among the staff of the Royal Polytechnic. 
An enterprise had also been started at Kensington 
on behalf of boy cripples. During some years my wife 
and myself had worked on account of the Home for 
Crippled Girls in Marylebone Road, and it was felt that 
a similar Home was needed for boys. One day, after 
the quarterly prayer-meeting, Miss Blunt, secretary of 
the institution for crippled girls, said to me: “ We are 
much troubled with applications to take boys. A 
Home for them is necessary; do try and establish 
one.” Dr. Routh offered the use of his dining-room, 
a meeting of likely friends was called, but only the 
doctor, another friend, and myself attended. An 
effort was made to found the Home, however, by 
taking some rooms over a grocer’s shop at Kensington, 
into which were taken two deformed boys from 
St. Giles’s. It was no doubt a feeble beginning, but a 
friend was raised up in the person of the Hon. 
William Ashley, younger brother of Lord Shaftesbury. 
He rendered effective aid in forming a strong. - 
committee. The enterprise grew, and on the 23rd of 
November, 1865, a preliminary meeting on behalf of 
a new Home was held at Willis’s Rooms, Mr. R. C. 
Hanbury, M.P., in the chair. As secretary, I read a 
letter from Lord Shaftesbury, in which he said :— 
“ Though, God be praised, I am not ill, the doctor says 
I must not leave the house. So I cannot attend the 
meeting. I regret this very much, as I feel a deep 
interest in the new Cripples’ Home. It is worthy of 
every support.” In the absence of the Earl, the main 
_ part of the speaking fell to my lot; but our object 
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was attained by the institution being founded. For 
many years I attended the committee meetings, and 
for long after I ceased to go, my name was retained as 
a member. The success of the Home has been really 
marvellous. Instances of special providence have 
favoured it. Thus, after his return from India, Lord 
Lawrence saw the name on the gate, walked in, was 
so pleased with what he saw that he gave a donation, 
and, on being asked to do so, joined the committee. 
Then he became chairman, the result being that the 
business was splendidly done. 

During the seventh decade of this century, I did 
what I could to promote the observance of Sunday as 
a day of rest. In all parts of London, hundreds of 
shops were open, as well as markets, while efforts 
were made also to open museums and picture galleries, 
and to obtain Government sanction for the perform- 
ances of bands in the parks on Sundays. At the 
request of the Lord’s Day Observance Society, I 
attended a deputation to a Minister of the Crown, 
formed a Sunday Society in my own house, and, at the 
request of some twenty fishmongers and poulterers, 
became chairman of their committee to reduce the 
number of unnecessary deliveries of their goods on 
the Lord’s Day. This was a very interesting society, 
and our monthly meetings were held in a room over 
the shop of Mr. Gibson in the Haymarket, who was 
fishmonger to the Queen. At that time, fish for the 
day’s consumption was generally delivered on 
Sunday, so that men and carts were employed until 
the evening. We sent out an appeal in the form ofa 
circular to a large number of the nobility and gentry, 
as well as to the clubs of the West End, asking them 
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to provide refrigerators, and thus have their fish, 
poultry, and ice sent in on Saturday. In reply we 
received hundreds of letters consenting to make such 
an arrangement. On one occasion we learned that the 
Queen had inquired of the Clerk of the Royal Kitchen 
whether fish was delivered at the Palace on the 
Lord’s Day, and, on being informed that it was, orders 
were given for a Saturday delivery. On getting this 
news we drank our Sovereign’s health in tea, and then 
heartily sang “ God save the Queen.” 

A somewhat curious offer was made to me by way _ 
of reward for my services in this movement. I had 
an opportunity of becoming a member of the Fish- 
mongers’ Guild. It was suggested that I should 
allow myself to be apprenticed to one of the order, all 
expenses to be paid, after which I was to acquire the 
freedom of the Company. This was a courteous and 
even a tempting offer, but I was so fully occupied in 
the service of the Gospel, besides being associated 
with so many movements in furtherance of that cause, 
that I declined such personal favours, and turned 
aside from anything which might hinder me in my 
calling. 

After I had given evidence on sundry occasions 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
I contracted a friendship with the Secretary and 
Council of the Lord’s Day Observance Society. I was 
frequently asked to join in their deliberations and to 
act for them; they were represented by me at the 
French International Exhibition, while at home I did 
them service at places used by the people for pleasure 
on the Lord’s Day. Often I went off on a Saturday 
night and returned on Monday morning. It was 
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while thus engaged that the conviction was forced 
upon me that a distinct society named after them and 
governed by working-men, was a necessity of the 
times. We frequently discussed this matter, and were 
gladdened when a number of working-men actually 
formed themselves into an association with the object 
of promoting a proper observance of the weekly rest- 
day. At first there was some little show of clashing of 
interest, or misunderstanding ; and to avoid this, it 
was arranged for me to have a seat at the new board 
as a friend of the older Society. That seat I have 
retained for thirty years, during ten of which I have 
been treasurer. A full share of its anxieties, labours, 
and joys has been mine, and I am thankful for the 
bond of love which has bound so many colleagues 
together, some of whom are in the realms of glory, 
others being still in action. I have joined in debate 
with Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., and others; I have 
addressed many meetings in counteraction of the 
influence of the National Sunday League. Although 
I am now feeble, I am still able to give some little aid, 
and to ask the Lord’s blessing on our efforts to 
preserve the weekly Day of Rest. When old members 
retire, earnest young workmen take their places, so 
that as a society it is ever young. May great grace, 
joined with power of action, be theirs. 

Through God’s blessing, the seventh decade of this 
century was a period of unbroken service. With 
good health, and encouraged by the sympathy of 
active friends, I pressed onward. In my retrospect, 
I think of many who then encouraged or helped 
me, but who have since passed away. I think of 
Bishop Pelham of Norwich, the former Rector of 
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Marylebone; Mr. S. W. Partridge, the publisher ; 
Mr. T. B. Smithies, Editor of The British Workman ; 
and Mr. Peter Drummond of Stirling. These were 
friends in council, or they supplied books and publica- 
tions, of which a large number was required. 

After twenty-one years of service, I felt that I was 
wedded to the London City Mission, although from 
the outset offers such as promised to improve my 
worldly position were made to me. An influential 
clergyman again urged me to enter the Church, as 
arrangements would be made for my attending at 
King’s College. The secretaryship of an important 
town mission was pressed upon my acceptance; and 
then a tobacco merchant offered me a partnership in 
his concern. These were all declined, however, as 
I felt that my post of duty was in connection with the 
Mission. Nevertheless, I attended at King’s College 
for instruction in the art of public speaking. Pro- 
fessor D’Orsey used to invite me to breakfast, when 
he gave me private instruction, for which I was 
grateful. At times the pressure of poverty was 
severely felt; for in those days my income was 
not more than from 4100 to 4130 a-year. I con- 
trived to dress well when engaged in public business 
with important persons; but it was quite otherwise 
when I visited the poor, so that clothes lasted a long 
time, and some supposed that I must have private 
resources. As six healthy children sat at our table, 
my wife experienced some hard times; but owing to 
her marvellous economy, busy needle, and good 
teaching, home was always cheerful and comfortable. 
While years passed rapidly away, we were sensible 
of blessing resting upon us while pursuing our course, 
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and discharging our humble but still important duties. 
Through the gracious dealing of our Heavenly Father 
this has ever been the case, and will continue to be 
so; for is it not written, THE BLESSING OF THE LORD 
IT MAKETH RICH? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WEST LONDON DISTRICT SECRETARY. 


HE first year of the seventies opened with a 
shower of blessing and a new appointment— 

that of District Secretary to the West London 
Auxiliary of the London City Mission. The duties 
of this office were responsible but congenial to me, 
while the prospect afforded pleasure to my family, 
as I should not have to sleep away from home, and 
there would be an addition of 430 a-year to our 
income. The offer came to me as a surprise. 
At the request of Mr. Garwood I called on him one 
afternoon, when he said: “I have a resolution to read 
to you which was passed by the Committee on 
Monday. They wish to remove you from the country 
advocacy, which you have fulfilled with faithfulness and 
ability ; and they offer you the position of Secretary of 
the West London District. During the long illness of 
the late Secretary affairs have gone wrong. Funds 
have seriously failed, and there are confusion and 
difficulty in the forty-eight mission districts you will 
have under your control. Do you require time to 


consider the matter?” “No, sir,” I replied, “I only 
wish to serve the Committee in any way it is their 
pleasure to command.” “Then go to work at 


once,” he said, “and we, the chief secretaries, will 
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take the meetings you have arranged in the 
country.” 

Great was our joy at home that evening; praise 
and thanksgiving were offered for past blessings, and 
on account of the change from a wandering to a 
settled life. The next day was occupied in writing 
to country friends, and on the morning of the day 
after, I entered into possession of the office in Welbeck 
Street. There confusion reigned supreme, and even 
the youth who acted as clerk was incompetent for his 
position ; but after a week’s determined effort “from 
early dawn to evening’s close,” neglected ledgers were 
posted up, and a Committee Meeting arranged in 
connection with the eight local branches. The 
central Committee was composed of thirteen gentle- 
men of high social standing; a tradesmen’s Com- 
mittee had fifteen members, chiefly residents in 
Edgware Road and Oxford Street; and there were 
five Committees of ladies, one central, the others 
being in Belgravia, Chelsea, Paddington and St. 
John’s Wood. Arrangements were made to meet 
these friends at a public meeting, at which I might 
introduce myself. 

As soon as the varied work of my department was 
reorganised, and was being done more satisfactorily, 
I embraced an opportunity of getting among the 
people, beginning with my old district of Paradise 
Court. A walk through that familiar place caused 
me vividly to realise the migratory habits of the 
people; for only five of those who formerly knew me 
now remained, but these were much pleased at seeing 
me again. They still remembered the speech from 
the barrow, so that I asked them to tell all of the 
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A Visit TO THE OLD DIsTRICT OF PARADISE Court. 


‘There was another cheer when I mounted an orange-box.... 
and all stood reverently uncovered when prayer was offered.” 
[P. 147. 
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former inhabitants who were scattered about the 
neighbourhood, that on a certain evening I would 
address them from the same corner. On my arrival 
as arranged, a shout of welcome was raised, while a 
number of old people came forward to shake hands, 
these being backed up by a crowd of men and 
women who were children when I last spoke there 
twenty years before. There was another cheer when 
I mounted an orange-box which the costers had pro- 
vided for my convenience; many joined in singing, 
“Come, let us join our cheerful songs;” and all stood 
reverently uncovered when prayer was offered. After 
this service, I remained in the Court for quite two 
hours, conversing with the people, and with the 
missionary who was my successor. Some say that 
the poor are ungrateful; but knowing them as well as 
I do, I can contradict that charge. With all their 
faults, which come of ignorance, lack of training, and 
grinding poverty, they know who are their true 
friends, and they love the man who has shown sym- 
pathy with them while reproving their sins and telling 
them of a Saviour. 

It was a joy to me to have over 100,000 of the 
working and lower classes within the boundaries of 
my West London district, all needing, so far as they 
were untouched by the Churches, to be brought 
under the power of the Gospel. As a first duty 
I sought for effectual aid by earnest prayer and 
renewed dedication to the service of God. Then it 
was arranged for the fifty city missionaries of my 
district to meet at tea, when I made the personal 
acquaintance of these brethren. We concluded with 
a prayer-meeting, at which our cry was, “ Revive Thy 
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work, O Lord;” and we separated with the resolve 
to press on in the duties of our high calling. 

The Committees were strengthened as had become 
necessary. I was now well known among the 
denominations of the Church, so that I was able 
with confidence to approach persons of wealth and 
high social position, while influential additions were 
made to my Committees. New districts in the 
outlying suburbs were explored, and special appeals 
were written and circulated, the result being that 
several new missionaries were added to the staff. 
Still, I grew impatient at the slow progress made, 
and I resolved that I would send appeals to residents 
in a certain place and call a day or two afterwards 
for areply. The aristocratic Park Lane was selected 
in the first instance, by way of testing this new 
experiment. Two days later came the uncongenial 
task of calling at each house, the name of each 
occupant being learned from a page of a directory 
which I carried. These visits were very discouraging ; 
for hall-porters and liveried servants would often offer 
impudent remarks and refuse to receive my card. 
At one mansion, a stately footman with powdered 
hair said sharply, “His lordship never sees strangers.” 
At that moment a gentleman entered the hall, 
and glancing at my card while taking his hat and 
walking-stick, he said, “Oh, step in here.” I followed 
him into a room, when he added, “ The Church, sir, 
has to do her own work, and I don’t believe in a set 
of journeymen shoemakers and tailors aping the 
parson.” “Even that, my lord, would be apostolic, as 
poor fishermen were first called to the office,” I replied 
in my most winning tone. “The spiritual necessities 
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of the people require this new agency ; many clergy- 
men sustain this Mission and work with us.” Looking 
vexed, he remarked, “ Indeed, well, I will give you a 
subscription towards sending all of the lazy rascals 
out of the country.” “By so doing, my lord, you 
would confer a great benefit upon the Colony they 
were sent to, as our 280 men are of thorough good 
character, and they are of many trades and callings,” 
I replied. “With their Christian wives they would 
make splendid colonists; but as a Christianising 
power they are most required among the poor of 
London.” He laughed, passed quickly towards the 
door, but only said, “You carry too many guns for 
me.” The servants quickly and gravely opened the 
door, but I heard their derisive laugh as I passed on 
to the next house. In all Park Lane I obtained 
only one guinea; but that was continued annually 
for quite twenty years. 

This experimental canvass was extended to Bryan- 
ston Square, where, notwithstanding a due proportion 
of rebuffs and affronts, I met with better success. At 
one house, a certain honourable gentleman, who was 
an officer in the army, evidently expected me; for he 
greeted me in a stern commanding way, and said, 
“JT want to know about this Mission. Is it opposed 
to the Church? Tell me all about it.” This I did as 
tersely as possible, and the gentleman became quite 
friendly. He handed me a cheque for ten guineas, 
and said, “I shall be glad to see you at any time you 
like to call in.” This invitation was accepted, and 
I successively received several other cheques from 
him, each for a like amount. 

While standing in the hall of another house, a 
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gentleman approached with my tract, Light im the 
Bars, in his hand. “Did you write this, and are 
you the Mr. Weylland who gave evidence before a 
Committee of the Commons?” he asked. In a 
modest tone I replied that I was, and leading the 
way into the library, he handed me a chair. He then 
became critical, both in regard to the tract and the 
evidence, so that I resolved to say as little as possible 
until I had measured my man. It was indispensable 
to be well-informed, and it was soon seen that the 
answers given were satisfactory. He then jotted 
down some figures concerning certain costs and 
investments, after which he handed me a cheque for 
41000, with the remark, “ This invested, with a part 
drawn yearly, will keep a missionary to public-houses 
for twelve years, and thus carry the Light of Life into 
the bars.” 

But while this house-to-house canvassing was very 
successful, it consumed much time, while the strain 
was considerable. It was continued whenever there 
was a morning to spare, however, and experience 
proved that days when the weather was unpleasant 
paid best, because people were then usually at home. 
The success achieved allowed of several missionaries 
being added yearly to the auxiliary, so that the Gospel 
was made known to increasing thousands of the 
people. The joy of service lightened its toil, and 
thus years passed rapidly away. 

Some reference may now be made to Zhe Man 
with the Book. One result of my work being con- 
fined to London was that some little leisure was 
available for writing. Hitherto, I had been so fully 
engaged that I could hardly command time for 
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composing short appeals, and when with much labour 
these were prepared, they made so poor a show, that 
I judged myself to be so destitute of literary art that 
I should have to confine all public utterances to 
_ the platform. It strangely happened, however, that 
I was prompted to make a forced attempt at author- 
ship. 

On one occasion I was sent for by Mr. Garwood, 
who said to me, “ Bishop Bickersteth, of Ripon, has 
written, and then called upon me. He says that an 
address you delivered before a gathering of his clergy 
had so much material of interest in it that he wants 
you to write six articles in a new magazine—Evening 
Ffours—which is to be edited by his nephew, the 
Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead, and I must, 
therefore, ask you to do so.” In vain I protested 
that I was destitute of writing power, and that 
I should only expose myself to public derision 
should I attempt the composition of magazine 
articles. By way of reply, Mr. Garwood reminded 
me that he had published more of my writing in the 
City Mission Magazine than of any other member of 
the staff, and then added, “ Bishops are very important 
people, and if you will oblige Bishop Bickersteth he 
can be asked to speak at our annual meeting. Now 
do, please, oblige me by making the effort.” 

On my return home I considered the matter, and 
decided to write a simple narrative of my work when 
in the ranks, the plain truth being stated without 
over-colouring. At once I set about the task. 

There were several reasons why I wished to serve 
the bishop. As rector of St. Giles’s-in-the- Fields 
some years previously, he had, at my request, given 
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attention to a family of Hindus who gave up pagan- 
ism and.were baptised, as I have shown in The Man 
with the Book. There were also other things which 
tended to draw us together in friendship. Several 
years’ acquaintance with Lord Shaftesbury had estab- 
lished me in the Earl’s favour, until he would speak. 
with me confidentially on public affairs, or even about 
his own family matters. The Earl was also recognised 
as being practically Minister of Religion, or Bishop- 
maker, during Lord Palmerston’s administrations, 
the Premier acting on his advice in many instances; 
and on one occasion I mentioned favourably the 
rector of St. Giles’s to the Earl, when the see of 
Ripon was vacant. 

To advance the cause of the Mission, I wrote 
to Bishop Bickersteth soon after I became Country 
Association Secretary to ask him to preside at a 
meeting at Ripon. He not only consented, but 
arranged for thirty of his clergy also to be present. 
He also surprised me by coming in his carriage 
to meet me at the station to take me to the palace as 
his guest. I am not sure whether he knew of my 
having spoken to Lord Shaftesbury in favour of his 
appointment to the bishopric, but he acted as 
though he were aware of it. 

All this was on account of my desire to oblige 
Mr. Garwood and the Bishop, whose nephew, the Rey, 
E, H. Bickersteth, was then vicar of Christ Church, 
Hampstead, and is now Bishop of Exeter. A note 
from the latter, as editor of Evening Hours, dated the 
31st of July, 1871, in which he enclosed a cheque 
by way of honorarium for my first article, showed that 
I had given satisfaction. He said, “I quite hope you 
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will be a very frequent contributor to the pages of 
Evening Hours, and shall look out with interest for 
your next paper.” 

The articles duly appeared, and were noticed in the 
secular, as well as in the religious, papers. Before 
the last appeared, the publisher of Evening Hours 
sent for me and said, “You must write six more 
short articles, and these, with those already published, 
will make a popular book. You might ask the help 
of two of your friends, which would carry the work 
into circulation as by steam-power. Press Lord 
Shaftesbury to write the introduction, and Mrs, 
Sewell to supply a short poetic adornment for each 
chapter ; but above all, invent a taking title.” 

“The hand being in,” as mechanics would say, the 
additional chapters were written, and after much con- 
sideration and prayer the title chosen was The Man 
with the Book. Portions in proof or in MS. were 
taken to Lord Shaftesbury, and the Earl was asked 
to write an introduction. When he first saw the 
title he smiled and said, “Why, Weylland, you are 
conferring a title upon yourself which will not only 
distinguish you, but all the missionaries of London 
and the country towns. Yes, with the help of God, I 
will write the introduction.” 

At that time Mrs. Mary Sewell’s works were 
exceedingly popular, Our Father's Care, and Mother's 
Last Words having sold to the extent of some 
hundreds of thousands. Some one sent her my first 
paper, Light zn the Bars, and after reading this she 
asked her publisher to arrange for an interview with 
the author, which soon after took place in my house, 
‘a lifelong friendship being the result. For long after- 
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wards I read Mrs. Sewell’s poems in MS., or in 
proof, and suggested titles. In each successive year 
it was my custom to spend a week or a fortnight with 
my friend, her husband and daughter, at Bath, and so 
deep was their spiritual life, that I used to call these 
periods of rest Aoliness visits. They were Bible-loving 
members of the Society of Friends, and as I was 
a Churchman, it was arranged to have silent prayer 
in the morning, evening worship being conducted in 
the ordinary manner by myself. Mrs. Sewell 
was an accomplished botanist, and had that deli- 
cate perception which enabled her to look upon the 
beautiful in Nature with the poet’s eye. She kept 
a chaise, and Colin, the pony, was one of the most 
sleek, contented, and friendly of animals. Our drives 
round Bath were, indeed, enjoyable excursions. Occa- 
sionally we halted at the roadside to see something 
worthy of attention, or we rambled into a wood to 
collect ferns and roots, the scientific names and 
properties of which were quite familiar to the poetess. 
This friendship became of value to me in a way which 
I could not have anticipated ; for Mrs. Sewell readily 
consented to enrich my book with charming lines of 
her own, and thus aided the circulation by means 
of her own popularity. 

On its first appearance, The Times, The Record, 
The Sword and Trowel each gave a long review, 
a large sale being the general result, so that funds 
for the Mission came in which enabled the Com- 
mittee to increase the number of missionaries. This 
was a cause of gratitude and joy, and after twenty- 
five years the book is still popular. It has pro- 
moted lay agency in America and the Colonies, 
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and translations into French and Swedish have been 
made. Portions have appeared in many languages, 
and I am constantly receiving remittances for 
the Mission with letters of approval. For this 
success may God be praised! It was not the literary 
merit of the book, but the popularity of Mrs. Sewell’s 
works, and the name of Lord Shaftesbury which 
secured for it such a wonderful circulation. 

The extension of the work of the London City 
Mission was the one object of my effort; and in 
proportion as knowledge was gained of the spiritual 
and social condition of the people of West London, 
plans for aggressive service were formed and carried 
out. Districts in which the inhabitants were wretched 
and neglected were explored; and their condition 
was made known to those who were able to render 
assistance. Grey’s Buildings, near Oxford Street, 
Stephen Street, and other parts of Lisson Grove, 
had missionaries provided for them. Houses of six 
or eight rooms each were visited, a family being 
found in every room, passing an existence of poverty 
and squalor destructive to health and morality. 
The Vestry, the parish guardians, as well as the 
public, were made acquainted with the state of things 
which prevailed. The information gained was of 
great value; and whole classes were benefited, such 
as omnibus drivers, conductors, and stablemen. 

As the Committee had extended my duties to East 
London, I was constantly journeying by omnibus, 
and, if available, I always took the seat next the 
driver, so that we might engage in conversation. 
In this way many acquaintances were made, and in 
a confidential way the men would tell me about their 
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sorrows and the oppression from which they suffered. 
Scores ‘of these public servants were spoken with, 
who, during ten, twenty, or even thirty years had 
never had an opportunity of attending Divine 
worship, because they worked sixteen hours a-day, 
Sunday and week-day alike. As they started from 
a public-house in the morning, and ended their long 
day by driving up to one at night, they found their 
chief solace in strong liquors. Of the charms of 
home life they had no experience; they never saw 
their children awake except on an “off” day, or 
at intervals of several months. As regarded religion 
they were in the dark; they were generally profane in 
their talk, and seemed as though they were losing 
a knowledge of God altogether. If overtaken by 
sickness they were neglected, and, failing to recover, 
they died like heathens. Winter was a fatal time 
with them; for at that season scores of these worn- 
out men would yield to damp and cold while driving 
until midnight through fog, snow, or biting frost. 
Some would have to be lifted off the box, and 
would then die in the course of a few days from 
inflammation of the lungs. It was through being 
moved with pity, that I prepared on behalf of these 
men my pamphlet, Crape on the Whip, to which I 
have made more particular reference elsewhere. 

After prayer for success, several thousands of these 
pamphlets were circulated. About a month after its 
publication, Mrs. Ellis, of 39 Cadogan Square, sent 
me an invitation to dinner, and although this was 
accepted, I was somewhat perplexed, as this lady 
was not one of our subscribers. When I was 
received in the drawing-room, she said: “I thank 
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you for accepting my invitation. A friend of mine 
sent me your Crape on the Whip, which I read 
with interest. Being much confined to my room, 
I watched the omnibus men passing through Sloane 
Street, and by aid of my opera-glass, I could see 
the faces of men who on Sunday and week-day were 
the poor slaves of the road without a break. I am, 
really sorry for them; I should like them to hear 
the Gospel, so that if you can find a suitable mis- 
sionary I will give £100 per annum for his support.” 
I thanked my new friend heartily for this offer, and 
a musical evening followed. 

There was a missionary in my auxiliary who was 
well qualified for this position. Once he was a 
dissipated cabman ; but he was brought to a know- 
ledge of the Truth by our missionary to his class, 
who made his acquaintance on the stand. So great 
was this young man’s love and zeal after he had 
found salvation himself, that he gave a clear testi- 
mony in regard to the Gospel to his own comrades, 
and he even hung up a New Testament in his 
“growler,” as those in the business call a four-wheel 
cab. Being attached to the middle panel, the book 
was so much read by passengers, that in or about 
a year it had to be replaced by a new copy. This 
was just the man for a missionary to omnibusmen ; 
he was delighted with the offer to be allowed to work 
among his own class. The man, as well as the 
money, being found, a superintendent was still re- 
quired, as our Committee like to observe the rule of 
placing each of their agents under oversight of a local 
clergyman, minister, or godly layman. After much 
thought I asked Lord Aberdeen to take our omnibus- 
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men’s visitor under his wing, and on his consenting 
to do:so, the missionary was introduced. 

Some months afterwards, Lord Aberdeen said to 
me: “I am deeply interested in the work of my 
missionary, and have visited with him. Hundreds 
of these drivers and conductors are ignorant, and 
many are depraved, with not a Christian among them ; 
and it is even worse with the wretched yard-men. 
None of them have Sunday or any time for religious 
instruction, so that I will give them a midnight 
supper, to which drivers can come when they finish 
their work, and the yard-men after stabling the 
horses, After supper we can bring them under the 
sound of the Gospel.” The arrangements were 
carried out by the missionary and myself; and in 
the schoolroom of a Presbyterian church the supper 
was provided to which the strange array of welcome 
guests were invited. 

At or about eleven o’clock our company began 
to arrive. The omnibus-drivers, each with a whip in 
his hand, led the way, while the conductors wore 
their badges. Then about thirty woebegone and 
work-stained yard-men brought up the rear, the 
total number who sat down at the tables being 186. 
After supper, which consisted of roast-beef, etc., 
with tea and coffee and dessert, Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen arrived, and freely conversed with some 
of their guests. The Earl presided at the meeting 
which followed ; and just after midnight the Countess 
played an harmonium accompaniment to “Glory to 
Thee, my God, this night.” Each verse being given 
out by the Earl, the hymn was sung roughly but 
still with feeling; and after a Gospel address, all 
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joined in singing, “Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow,” as though the words touched their hearts. 
On leaving, each man received at the door, from the 
hand of the Countess, a book and a bag of fruit for 
his wife and children. 

Thus the work went on; additional men were 
added to the staff for ordinary districts, while others 
were appointed to give attention to special classes. 
Mrs. Ellis passed away to her reward; but she left 
£5000 for the carrying on of our work among omnibus- 
men and cabmen. This money was invested, and a 
second missionary was appointed, so that a large 
number more of these Sunday and week-day slaves of 
the streets were brought within hearing of the Word. 
Lord Compton* became his superintendent, and he 
also occasionally gave a supper to the men. The 
blessed result followed of several of these rough 
subjects being converted, and received into the Church 
of Christ. 

When walking on the sea-shore, the foot may strike 
against a stone, rough-looking, and apparently of no 
value; but being taken to a lapidary the stone is 
polished and its beauty discovered. So is it in our 
labour of love among the roughest classes of London. 
They are met with in their natural state, they are 
broken with the hammer of the Word, and then, in 
the hands of our missionary—a spiritual lapidary, 
whose efforts are made successful through Divine 
grace—they are polished into attractiveness which 
might have been thought to be impossible, After 
this, they are further built up in the faith by the 


* Now, and since Mr. Weylland’s death, the Marquess of Northampton. 
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regular ministry, and then they become gems well 
fitted to adorn the Redeemer’s crown. “ And they 
shall be mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day 
when I make up My jewels ; and I will spare them as 
aman spareth hts own son that serveth him.” 


CHAPTISn. 1X. 
THE NEW LONDON CITY MISSION HOUSE. 


S a further result of my duty being confined to 
London was the opportunity I had of giving 

more attention to the staff of the Royal Polytechnic. 
Being a Director and the Chairman of the Company, 
I was obliged to act with caution, taking advantage 
of any favourable turn, and rarely making a direct 
appeal, as would have been the case under more 
ordinary circumstances. At the Board meetings the 
Rev. J. B. Owen, Vicar of St. Jude’s, Chelsea, gener- 
ally agreed with me on matters of policy, but we had 
many a battle royal with our colleagues, who at times 
wanted to introduce theatricals, as well as doubtful or 
even comic entertainments. As Directors, we had a 
private box, which we could enter without being seen ; 
I was often there, and by devotion to duty won 
commanding influence. On several occasions the 
Professor, Mr. Owen, and myself, remained throughout 
the night for the purpose of making “the ghost” 
apparatus work more perfectly, the need being for 
the spectre to appear and vanish in genuine story- 
book fashion. Then the employés and entertainers 
gave some anxiety and trouble; but we nevertheless 
succeeded in making the Institution the most instruct- 


ive and entertaining of its kind in London. Of 
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necessity [ made acquaintance with scientific men of 
reputation. In Professor Faraday I found a Christian 
friend ; and I corresponded with Mr. Edison concern- 
ing the telephone when it was first invented. It was 
about that time that Professor Faraday asked me for 
the use of the Institution in order to make experi- 
ments with the electric light. Well do I remember 
how he threw light on a disc and illuminated the 
whole building. Being greatly satisfied with his 
achievement, he smiled in his own pleasant way, and 
remarked, “The time may come when London may 
be lit up by one lamp-post.” -A volume might be 
written on the work carried on at the Polytechnic, 
but two incidents must suffice. 

The Prince of Wales was our Patron, and on the 
occasion of his return from the Indian tour in 1876 
I addressed a letter to the Prince, telling him that 
during his absence we had entertained the public 
with a lantern lecture, showing his own progress 
through India, and that thousands of visitors had 
expressed their satisfaction and loyalty. I ended by 
saying that a visit of the Royal children would bea 
gratification to the Directors. The reply to this was 
that the Prince and Princess would accept the invita- 
tion if the Duke of Teck’s children could also be 
allowed to come with them. Arrangements were 
accordingly made to welcome the whole party ; the 
building was tastefully decorated, and the Directors 
received the distinguished visitors, who came in three 
carriages. We made our way to the large theatre, but 
the children would linger at the tanks. At that time 
a lecture was being given on the torpedo, and there 
was a little boat on the water carrying a gutta-percha 
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doll, which had been blown up with gunpowder a 
hundred times, and was consequently in a very dirty 
condition. Being near the edge of the tank one of 
the princes lifted this doll up by the leg, and dashing 
it back into the water, splashed the whole party! 
In the hall the Prince of Wales more than once 
remarked that the views produced were a wonderful 
representation of the places he had visited. 

As we afterwards passed through the galleries the 
whole Royal party halted before the stall at which a 
potter was deftly making small jugs and ornaments 
of clay. The artificer was a lively Christian man, 
and on his stall was a brass plate bearing the 
inscription: “Shall the vessel say unto the potter, 
Why hast thou made me thus?” As the Royal 
children seemed to be unwilling to be drawn away, 
I asked the Princess if she would permit me to present 
each of them with a specimen of the pottery as a 
memento of their visit to the Royal Polytechnic? Her 
Royal Highness smiled her consent to this proposi- 
tion, so I suggested that they should choose according 
to taste. As there were six of them, this led to lively 
competition ; but presently they ran off to the car- 
riages in high glee, thus showing that the presents had 
yielded them satisfaction. The next day I received a 
note from the Prince of Wales’s Secretary enclosing a 
gift of £10 for the employds of the Polytechnic; and while 
thanking me for having arranged the visit, the Prince 
wished me to know that it had been much enjoyed. 

I will here say something about our ventriloquist, 
to whom we gave 415 a-week, and who was one of 
the most entertaining men ever employed at the 
Polytechnic. When I visited the place on a certain 
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afternoon, this man was standing at the entrance 
speaking with Professor Pepper, and I joined in their 
conversation. While we were thus engaged, a clergy- 
man and two youths entered the building, and soon 
after the natural science lecturer came up and said 
that the clergyman with the two boys was Dr. Colenso, 
Bishop of Natal. “Is it? Then I must go and havea 
look at him,” said the ventriloquist. “He is a great 
man and will deliver the nations from Bible tyranny.” 
Smiling, the Professor looked at me, and I remarked, 
“We had better go together.” Passing along the 
opposite gallery, we noticed the Bishop waiting to 
see the diver, who was in his “cave” fitting on his 
diving apparatus. We saw all that we wanted to see 
of the Bishop; and then, the building being crowded, 
I said in an undertone to the ventriloquist, “Make 
your voice speak from the bottom of the tank; it will 
have a good effect.” “Yes, what shall I say?” he 
asked. “‘The grass withereth, and the flower thereof 
fadeth, but the Word of the Lord endureth for ever,’ ” 
I replied. In some surprise he said, “I cannot say 
that.” Then the diver appeared, and the call boy 
reminded the ventriloquist that his entertainment 
would soon come on, so that I passed with him 
through the back entrance, and waited there for his 
return. Presently, strange voices were heard, followed 
by shouts of laughter. Two dolls—a country labourer 
and a London rough—seemed to carry on a charac- 
teristic conversation, while among other strange 
sounds were those of a baby crying in the passage, 
birds singing among the people in the galleries, pigs 
squeaking in the reserved seats, and a terrible Irish 
row on the roof! The ventriloquist retired amid 
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shouts of applause, and joined me in the green-room. 
While he was changing his coats, I looked steadily at 
him, and said, “Dost thou believe on the Son of 
God?” In some confusion he replied, “ He was, no 
doubt, sir, a good and clever man; but I cannot 
believe in the Advent and Resurrection. Besides, 
the Bible is full of inaccurate and impossible state- 
ments.” “And yet, thousands of learned and intelli- 
gent men believe in the testimony which God has 
emen-of THis Son,” 1 replied. “Let metell_ you 
why.” He sat down by me while I referred to the 
evidence which sustains the truth of Scripture; but 
I soon found that he had reasoned himself into bitter 
unbelief in regard to the atonement of Christ, while 
he offered many objections against a revelation being 
given. He was of a class of men who are very 
difficult to deal with, or to convince, being armed at 
every point. Our conference continued until the 
public left the building and the gas was turned down ; 
and there we still sat in partial darkness until my 
friend was brought round to listen to an outline of 
the plan of salvation. When we left the institution 
and parted, we shook hands like those who have 
renewed their friendship. 

During the six weeks that he remained with us we 
frequently conversed. On one occasion, he remarked 
that he was going into the green-room, and as there 
was no apparent reason for his saying so, I under- 
stood him to mean that he wished for a private 
interview. I therefore accompanied him, and found 
him to be in that disturbed and anxious state which 
made him willing to listen to proof from experience 
that the Christian religion is true. After this, 
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I noticed that he became friendly with the potter 
—a man who was the very opposite of himself— 
and to whom the ventriloquist had been wont to 
speak jokingly about the inscription on the plate. 
The potter simply realised that the Bible was true, 
_but he was quite unable to argue about it. To him 
the Saviour was a living Redeemer ; and attacks on 
his faith simply had the effect of drawing forth glow- 
ing words about the blessed hope, and the joys of 
salvation. After all, I believe that such irrepressible 
testimony as this produced a better effect on the 
ventriloquist than any close reasoning. The general 
result was, that he left the Polytechnic with his mind 
quite changed ; and he asked permission to correspond 
with me. Engagements took him to the Continent, 
as he was also a clever sleight-of-hand man, while 
his tricks and illusions were really wonderful. His 
letters were most encouraging, and an extract may 
be given from one sent from Berlin :— 


“Here I am filling a good engagement, and struggling 
with the wretched language, of which I have a very partial 
knowledge. I often think over, and with gratitude, our 
long conversation in the dark. Words penetrate very deep 
into a man’s memory, and you hold a mind-influence over 
me. My old opinions now influence me also, as my grasp 
is weak. I cannot, as I would, lay hold of the-salvation of 
our blessed Lord. There is a good English parson here 
who has several times patronised my entertainments. 
He came up to me one day and said that he had noticed 
me in church, and that I was not a communicant. We are 
very friendly, and I shall hope soon to be really in the fold 
of our Holy Shepherd.” 


The letter closed with the writer expressing his 
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thanks for my teaching, his respects to the Directors, 
and a message to the happy potter—“ The thing is 
right with me now.” 

One day, some years before all this happened, 
Lord Shaftesbury asked me if I had noticed a letter 
in Zhe Times concerning Bunyan’s Tomb in Bunhill 
Fields being in a state of decay, and expressing the 
wish that it might be restored. I replied that the 
Polytechnic was conducted in accordance with the 
Limited Liability Act, but that I could secure the 
large theatre for a meeting, which, if well reported, 
might bring in what money would be required. The 
Earl fell in with this suggestion, and arrangements 
were at once made to carry out his wishes. A 
Committee, composed chiefly of Baptists, was formed, 
relics of the great Dreamer were collected, and the 
managers of the church at Bedford sent Bunyan’s 
chair, tagged laces which he had made in prison, and 
other mementoes. At my own particular request, 
my patron, the Rev. John Olive, of Ayot St. Laurence, 
allowed me to take charge of the portrait of Bunyan 
in his possession, and which had a strange history. 
In the course of his pastoral duty, Mr. Olive visited a 
labourer in his parish, who died after a long illness, 
and with a view of aiding the widow, the rector 
bought an old battered picture which hung in the 
cottage. This was sent to an expert in London to 
be cleaned, when the opinion was given that the 
picture was no doubt one of two portraits of Bunyan, 
for which he sat during his life. This picture created 
quite a sensation when it was shown in our Poly- 
technic exhibition; for our collection contained 
‘several engravings which had been produced from 
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it. The story was that this valuable original had 
been stolen from the vestry, at Bedford, at night, 
* soon after Bunyan’s death; and on that ground the 
managers held that it ought to be given back. The 
rector did not fall in with this view of the matter, 
however ; for, on its discovery, he had taken care that 
the full value was paid to the widow of its late 
possessor. As regarded myself, I fully realised the 
responsibility of having charge of such an art trea- 
sure, and took it to my house in a cab. ; 

The public meeting at the Polytechnic in aid of the 
fund for restoring the Allegorist’s tomb was crowded. 
Ordinary visitors, who paid for admission, were told 
that they might attend this gathering if they wished 
to do so, but that a lecture on Cometary Astronomy 
had been specially arranged for them. It afforded 
striking proof of the unflagging popularity of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress that all these strangers crowded 
into our Bunyan meeting. I invited Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who presided, to take the Dreamer’s chair, 
which had been brought from Bedford for the 
purpose. “No,” said the Earl, placing his hand 
on the plain but interesting relic, “I am not worthy 
to occupy that chair,” and as he spoke he placed it 
on one side and took another. The meeting was 
so far a success, that enough money was _ raised to 
pay for a new tomb in Bunhill Fields Cemetery. 
This was uncovered by our great and good Earl 
of Shaftesbury on the 21st of May, 1862, when 
Mr. Spurgeon gave a memorable address on Bunyan’s 
life and work. 

To maintain the spiritual life in healthy vigour 
while engaged in Christian service, it seems to be 
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necessary to hold frequent communion. with those 
who are also partakers of the heavenly grace. 
I therefore made it a rule to attend at St. Stephen’s, 
St. John’s Wood, where I was a communicant for more 
than twenty years. On each Sunday morning, and in 
the evening also, when not speaking or visiting my- 
self, other means of grace were also taken advantage 
of, one being the monthly meeting of our Tradesmen’s 
Committee. Associated with this were Mr. Hitchcock 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and my well-tried friend 
Mr. Edwards the draper of Tunbridge Wells, who 
had retired to St. John’s Wood. Other associates 
included a dyer and hairdresser of Oxford Street, 
a jeweller, a draper, a bootmaker, a cheesemonger, 
a bookseller, and a dentist of Edgware Road. We 
met one evening a month at the house of one of 
our number. We first indulged in religious talk 
around the tea-table. Then followed the paying in 
of subscriptions, which were usually generous ; read- 
ing of Scripture, prayer, and statements about their 
work from one or two missionaries, came next, 
followed by conversation having a practical aim. 
I have been a member of this association for forty- 
five years, but, with the exception of two, the original 
members are with their Lord. I never left a meeting 
without feeling a sense of my own spiritual weakness 
or leanness, but at the same time realising that I was 
strengthened and encouraged to go forward. 

It is now necessary to make some reference to the 
Vienna International Exhibition of 1873. For some 
time previously, this, great show was anticipated with 
much interest,.seeing that striking accounts came to 
hand respecting the extent and magnificence of the 
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buildings which were in course of erection. Very 
careful preparation was made by intending exhibitors, 
as something surpassing all preceding great fairs of 
the kind was expected. Certain Christian people in 
England, who were zealous on behalf of the weekly 
rest-day, were very desirous that the testimony given 
at Paris in 1867 should be repeated at Vienna; and 
they were good enough to consult me on the subject. 
Many American and Colonial exhibitors wrote to me 
to ask concerning what could be done, as did also 
several old acquaintances in different parts of Eng- 
land. When the time for opening this Viennese 
World’s Fair drew near, representatives of the Lord’s 
Day Observance Society, and of some other bodies, 
asked my Committee that I might be allowed to go 
to Vienna on their behalf. This request being 
granted, I made preparation for departure, looking 
forward to a severe conflict with those whose sym- 
pathies were opposed to our own. Lord Shaftesbury 
gave me a letter of introduction to his friend 
Sir Andrew Buchanan, the English ambassador at 
Vienna; while Lord Albemarle and Sir Morton Peto 
supplied me with letters to the British Commission. 
All things being ready for my start, I paid a final visit 
-to our Mission House, and, while there, happened to 
notice that a sum of £50 was due from the Presby- 
terian Church in Belgravia, and I felt that I should 
go off more comfortable if this money was collected. 
I therefore called on Dr. Stewart, an elder of the 
Church, who usually paid the subscriptions to the 
City Mission. When he heard my reason for calling, 
he exclaimed, “ What, going to Vienna? Do me the 
kindness to take a letter and small parcel to my sister, 
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Lady Buchanan: my footman will meet you with 
them at Charing Cross Station.” It seemed like a 
special providence that I should be introduced to one 
who might prove a powerful friend. 

The day after my arrival I engaged a guide, and 
called at the British Embassy, sending in the letter 
with the parcel and also my card to Lady Buchanan, 
who received me kindly, asking about her brother’s 
_ health. When I handed her Lord Shaftesbury’s 
letter she said: “My husband is dressing, as he has 
to meet the Prince of Wales at eleven o’clock ; but I 
will take this to him.” Presently his Excellency 
entered the room, when I rose to make my bow. 
He was a tall, good-looking man of commanding 
presence, and being in Court dress, his breast 
glittered with the insignia of many honours. His 
Excellency glanced at the letter of introduction and 
said: “I am glad of Lord Shaftesbury’s assurance 
that you are a man of discretion, as the law of this 
country does not allow of public speaking, nor of 
demonstrations and interference with the people, 
neither does it allow the distribution of printed papers.” 

“Most carefully will I act upon your Excellency’s 
advice,” I replied ; “but I am charged with important 
duties, which shall be cautiously done.” 

“That means that you will take my advice, and do 
as you like,’ he answered sharply. “Are you a 
minister ? ” 

“No, Sir Andrew, I am a secretary of the London 
City Mission.” 

; After he had gone out, I had a long talk with 
_ her Ladyship, who said: “It is a week before the 
Exhibition will be opened ; would it not help you to 
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have an order for admission before then?” “ Most 
valuable,” I answered. “Then I will send one to 
you,” she replied. 

The week which followed was a time of incessant 
labour. I arranged for two meetings of exhibitors, 
one of thirty, the other of seventy persons. For 
hours I also conversed with the wavering, or with 
those who were actually opposed to our plans; but 
before proceeding further, I wiil say something about 
“hauling down our flag.” 

At or about noon on the Sunday before the 
opening of the Exhibition, I noticed some thirty 
English workmen going towards their sa/on, which 
was really a quondam iron church with the sides 
fitted up as dormitories, the Union Jack being 
planted on the roof. “Heigh-ho! Stop there!” 
I called out ; and then when they halted and others 
came out, I added: “The Union Jack—the flag 
that’s braved for a thousand years the battle and 
the breeze—haul it down and run up the Austrian 
colours.”. “What.for?™ cried many of the men. 
“Because you have dishonoured our flag by selling 
yourselves to the foreigner to do work on the 
Sabbath-day,” I replied. This led to serious con- 
versation, which lasted all the time they remained at 
dinner. A number excused themselves_by saying 
that when they signed agreements with the British 
Commission and private firms to work the full week, 
they did not understand that Sundays were included. 
All spoke bitterly of their weary and wretched 
condition, and of their desire to go home to Sunday- 
observing England. “I have had eight weeks without 
a Sunday, and I have no life in me,” exclaimed one 
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man. “Iam really good for nothing as a workman,” 
he added. “I used to support the National Sunday 
League; but I have had my dose here, and no one 
shall work for my pleasure on Sundays.” Some 
declared that they would prefer to pay the fine to 
going back to work on that day ; while others said 
that they would not work on the following Sunday. 

Some days afterwards a letter came from Lady 
Buchanan asking me to call upon Sir Andrew. 
When I did so, his Excellency received me coldly, 
and said: “The Imperial Commission has laid a 
complaint of your conduct before me respecting your 
stopping necessary work on Sunday; and our Com- 
mission complain about your mob oratory, the dis- 
gracing of our flag and the like. Be careful, or you 
will be ordered to the frontier.” 

This visit was an anxious one, and I said as little 
as I could, and made the interview as short as 
possible. The next Sunday brought its reward, 
however; for at eleven o’clock A.M. I found the 
English workmen, clean, and comfortably smoking 
their pipes, and they gave me a good reception. It 
was suggested that we should make the day a kind of 
English Sunday, and I proposed that we should enjoy 
together a chapter read out of the Bible. This was 
readily agreed to, so that with closed door, and 
quietly by ourselves, we had quite a mission service. 
This was continued until the time of my return to 
England. 

Meanwhile, I was able to do something for the 
_ protection of British subjects. As many former 

_ friends, both English and foreign, were exhibitors, 
I was able-to exercise good influence over them, with 
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the result that the weekly Day of Rest was observed 
in the British, the Colonial, and in some of the foreign 
Courts; while a Sunday-closing movement com- 
menced on the Continent, which continues in ever- 
increasing strength until this day. Then, I praise 
God for the Christian service which I was enabled 
to extend to English and American young women ; 
and it is proper to add that, after the Sunday question 
was settled, the British Ambassador gave me all the 
assistance in his power, while Lady Buchanan showed 
great interest in the young women. On behalf of a 
number of these girls I had on one occasion to appeal 
to the Ambassador for their protection from insult, 
and his Excellency at once acted with decision and 
good effect. 


On my return to England abundant labours 
awaited me, as I had charge of nearly one hundred 
districts; and applications for the appointment of 
missionaries came from clergymen, dissenting 
ministers, laymen, as well as from missionaries 
themselves whose districts had become unworkable, 
or which needed to be divided through an increase of 
inhabitants. As it was my practice “to walk” each 
neighbourhood in which it was proposed to appoint 
new missionaries, in order to get information concern- 
ing their needs, that alone occupied some hours of 
each day. To obtain adequate funds remained the 
chief difficulty. It was while engaged in this work 
of extension I became suddenly conscious that our 
Divine Master had intrusted me with a new talent. 

This seemed to consist in power to influence the 
nobility and others of high social position, to prevail 
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upon them to cast their gifts into the Lord’s treasury. 
In Belgravia a Committee was formed of ladies 
belonging to some of the highest families in the 
land. Other branches were also strengthened by 
the accession of influential members of various 
Churches throughout the auxiliary. This success 
was at first accepted as being an ordinary result 
of persevering effort; but when I realised it was 
from the Lord, I humbled myself before Him, and 
re-dedicated myself, body and spirit, to His service. 
Among my most helpful friends were Mr. George 
Eyre and his daughter, of Lowndes Square. They 
gave me a general invitation to call and take 
luncheon whenever I was in the neighbourhood; 
and so cordial was their welcome, that I was 
frequently their mid-day guest. These friends were 
in touch with many noble families; and when driv- 
ing round in their carriage to visit distinguished 
acquaintances, they often took me with them. At 
first I felt somewhat awkward in the grand houses, 
but I soon learned how to conduct myself in 
such brilliant scenes. Mr. Eyre also placed his 
spacious drawing-room at my disposal for “ morn- 
ing”—ze., afternoon meetings. On one occasion 
Lord Middleton presided. Our munificent supporter, 
Mr. R. C. L. Bevan, was present, and there was a 
large company of noble and important people. Sir 
George Grey referred to my evidence before the 
House of Commons Committee, and to the inquiry 
about the working of the Night Houses Closing Act. 
He added: “I regard that Act as the most beneficial 
measure which became law during the time I was 
Home Secretary.” The result of such meetings was 
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a large increase of funds for the work of the London 
City Mission. 

Meanwhile, my labour as an evangelist did not 
wholly cease; I frequently visited special cases 
with missionaries, and met with old-time acquaint- - 
ances among the depraved people. Thus, on a 
certain evening, after giving an address at Hind 
Street Wesleyan Chapel, I found a strange visitor 
awaiting me when I reached home. In the hall 
sat a vagabond of a man, whom the police had 
“run in” many times, and who had been several 
times convicted. Taking me aside, my wife said that 
she was alone in the house, and had been so timid of 
her visitor, that she had sat with baby at the open 
window, ready, if need be, to raise an alarm. On my 
asking the man his business, he said: “Yer see, 
master, as ow Mother Tilley as keeps the coffee- 
place is a-dyin’. She is awful bad, and the doctor says 
as ’ow it’s all up with her; and will you come and 
. read summat about the Bible to her, as it’s awful to 
look at her.” 

I told the man to call a cab, and within half-an- 
hour, we entered the dirt-begrimed coffee-shop in 
Lisson Grove, used mostly by criminals, or by men 
and women of the most depraved class. Upon an 
old couch lay the woman whom I had met in a night- 
den years before, and who then used to hound me 
out with bitter words and oaths. While seeming to 
be unconscious, my voice roused her, and she said: 
“Pray, pray—I’m going—pray for me.” In brief, 
I told her of the curse which had rested on her 
wicked life, and then spoke of the Saviour’s power 
to pardon. Then taking her heavily-ringed hand in 
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mine, I knelt so that she might hear, and engaged in 
carnest prayer. The woman groaned for mercy. 
While I was thus engaged, one outcast or ex-felon 
after another entered, and all of these went down on 
their knees, so that when I rose I was surprised to 
see such a singular group in such an attitude around 
me.. Soon after, the dying woman became un- 
conscious, but I remained until she had breathed 
her last at two o’clock in the morning. It was an 
opportunity not to be lost to call double-dyed sinners 
to repentance and to faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

As West London Secretary, many proofs were 
given of influence with wealthy Christians, one of 
which was the erection of the present LONDON CITY 
MISSION HOUSE. 

It was found to be advisable to give up the office 
of the West London Auxiliary in Welbeck Street, 
so that all affairs of the Society might be carried 
on at the Mission House in Red Lion Square. At 
that time this office was overcrowded, the number of 
missionaries having increased from 200 when it was 
taken, to 410; besides which, the Committee, as well 
as the staff of officers, had increased in number. 
There seemed apparently to be some unwisdom in 
adding myself with a clerk to the establishment, 
when the space was so straitened; but even this 
turned out for the best in a strange and providential 
manner. On a certain Monday afternoon a lady 
called to see me, and after conversing for a few 
minutes, she said, “I wish, sir, to speak to you 
privately.” This was attended with difficulty; the 
small office was crowded, four clerks being at work 


‘at their desks, while I was seated at another desk 
N 
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with half-a-dozen candidates for Mission work behind 
me. “I can only speak to you in the passage, as 
the Committee are meeting upstairs to examine 
candidates,” I therefore said to the lady; “but if it 
should be your pleasure, I will call upon you at your 
convenience,” I added. It was arranged that I should 
call at eleven o’clock on the following morning. 

When I kept this appointment, the lady received 
me kindly and said: “My reason for seeing you is 
this: A friend lent me a tract by you, Ze One Room 
People. As I derive part of my income from pro- 
perty in East London, it has led me to consider that 
I ought to have given help to your Society; but 
I did not know of its existence. Now, since my call 
yesterday, the thought has occurred to me that 
I might help to build a new Mission House, as you 
are so overcrowded. For this purpose, I will give 
you £1000; but by way of tempting your Com- 
mittee, I will give you a cheque now for 4500, which 
may go to the work of the Mission if my plan 
is not favourably received. The one condition is 
that my name be not known.” She then drew 
the cheque in my name, requesting me to cash 
it and pay in the money. The next Monday, 
when I reported this to the Committee, the ‘offer 
was gratefully received, about 4250 being then and 
there given by the members, by means of what was 
called “a whip round the table.” A Building Sub- 
Committee was then formed; and when, the next 
morning, I called again on the lady and told how 
her proposal had been received, she handed me the 
second cheque for £500, 


On May Day, 1874, the new Mission House was 
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opened, an inaugural and dedicatory service being 
held in the large lecture hall. Lord Shaftesbury 
presided, and made one of his most effective speeches 
in reference to the work and history of the Society. 
The Earl was followed by Canon Cadman and 
Dr. Stoughton. It was a day of gladness; and the 
Committee, officers, and missionaries, with many of 
their supporters, rejoiced together. All joined in 
humble and earnest prayer to the Lord their God, 
that from that hotise, dedicated to His service, a 
knowledge of the glorious Gospel might spread 
through the Empire City. 

In his Diary, as quoted in his Zzfe by Mr. Edwin 
Hodder, Lord Shaftesbury thus refers to this 
occasion :— 

“2nd May.—Yesterday, chair of opening of new 
house for London City Mission. It was an interest- 
ing affair—this silent, useful, Christian Association, 
rising out of its obscurity and narrow bounds, to 
take its place among the best, in fruitfulness though 
not in splendour, of the institutions of the metropolis ! 
God grant it humility in proportion to its success; 
and the mighty grace of trembling while it rejoices. 
Did my best on its behalf; but what was that? 
Why, just so much as God gave me to speak, and 
no more.” 

On the 4th of June following, the Committee gave 
a tea to the 130 workmen who had been employed in 
putting up the house; and as a memento of that 
’ occasion, each guest received a handsome Bible with 
a suitable inscription. With Mr. Herbert Mayo in 
_ the chair, a very pleasant evening was spent, addresses 
‘being given by members of the Committee and 
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officers of the Society. The present Sir George 
Williams spoke on Five Key Words—one for each 
finger—Bible, Brothers, Building, Bank, and Blessing. 
The workmen were reverent in prayer, sang several 
hymns heartily, and, after the Doxology, left with 
expressions of thanks, one of them speaking of the 
occasion as the happiest evening of his life. 

A marked increase of blessing seemed to follow 
the erection of the new Mission House, and a number 
of missionaries were added to the staff. In the 
appointment of several of these I felt a personal 
interest, because I had done pioneer work in their 
spheres of labour. It was so in the case of the 
night cabmen. My evidence before the House of 
Commons’ Committee had helped to effect the closing 
of taverns and coffee-houses at night, with the result, 
as has already been shown, that quite 400 coffee- 
stalls were set up at as many street corners every 
night. At these stalls, and also upon their ranks, 
all the night cabmen—who were chiefly old men 
—could have the Gospel presented to them, while 
numbers of depraved people and general night- 
rovers could be reached. For these and for public- 
houses I still laboured and prayed. It had, however, 
occupied many years patiently to persevere in 
educating the Christian public, so as to lead them 
to understand and support such labours. I used 
occasionally to go for a round with one of our visitors, 
and thus memories of labours of long years before 
were awakened. In no branch of Christian service 
is the subduing power of the Gospel more evident 
than in this—among people who “love darkness 
rather than light because their deeds are evil.” 
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On a certain night, as I passed out of a riverside 
“long-room,” in which women, thieves, and English 
and foreign sailors, were singing and drinking, I was 
confronted by a group of men and women around the 
doorway. One woman being on her knees, the others 
were tying her hair together with strips of rag, and 
placing a number of pins in it points upwards. 

“ Reefing the topsail?” I asked. 

“ No, skipper, we aint,’ replied one of the women. 
“Mol, as comes from Wapping, rowed with this ere 
gal, and she’s wiolent and tears out people’s ’air, and 
she’s looking arter this ere gal; and won’t she tear 
‘er paws when she ’owls at ’er?” Then all laughed, 
and mingled oaths with their merriment. I looked 
on them with pity, and in a tender tone of voice said: 
“A Man once had thorns as sharp as pins pressed 
into His head until the blood trickled out. Men did 
this to the blessed Jesus, and He let them do it; He 
let them nail Him toa cross, and all because He loves 
us and wants to make us good and take us to Heaven.” 
The poor creatures listened to these and other words, 
and, while remaining silent, showed some emotion. 
The woman on her knees then looked up, and an 
expression of sorrow was on her face, while a tear 
was in her eye as she said, “I knows it, skipper. 
I went to Sunday-school in North Shields, where 
i commed from.” “Go home, then,” I replied, “to 
get out of the way of Mol, and pray to the Lord for 
mercy. Then write to your friends at home; they 
will help you out of this horrid life.” “That I will, 
skipper,’ she replied, as she tore the rags from her 


hair. Just then a number of depraved men and 


women who had been “rowing” in the long-room 
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appeared on the scene, and the girl walked away 
alone. May she be saved ! 

There now suddenly occurred a suspension of my 
various labours, in consequence of my receiving 
directions from the Committee to proceed to Paris 
to attend the International Exhibition, which was 
opened by the President, Marshall MacMahon—“in 
the name of the Republic”—on May Day, 1878. As 
before, I undertook this mission on behalf of the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society and some kindred 
associations, which had again asked for my services. 

On my arrival in Paris towards the end of April, 
I was cordially welcomed by Pastor Theodore Monod, 
Dr. Forbes of the English Church, and others, In the 
Exhibition itself, the English, American, and Colonial 
exhibitors, as well as many foreigners, extended 
to me a warm-hearted recognition. Unexpected 
difficulties arose from the fact that many English- 
speaking exhibitors had, for the sake of economy, 
placed their show-cases under the care of French 
agents, who treated us with some derision, while they 
declared their intention to push their trade on 
Sundays. Accordingly, in a daring spirit, which was 
condemned at the time, we called a meeting under 
the Canadian Trophy, while our French enemies 
were enjoying their mid-day déeiner. ~A resolu- 
tion in favour of closing on Sundays was moved 
and seconded by influential men; and just as the 
gendarmes appeared on the scene to disperse our 
assembly, Dr. Forbes and I jumped from off a piece 
of an immense forest tree which had well served as a 
platform. That afternoon a letter was written and 
printed, a copy being posted to each of the English, 
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American, and Colonial exhibitors, while copies were 
also circulated through the English-speaking sections. 

The result of our effort was a striking success, for 
on the Sunday after the opening of the Exhibition 
not a machine was in motion in the department men- 
tioned ; the show-cases were covered, the attendants 
were absent. Visitors in tens of thousands crowded in 
at the doors, and these were astonished at the signs 
of reverence for the Day of Rest which were manifest 
in those sections which were under the Union Jack 
or the Stars and Stripes. Our hearts were glad when 
we met in the evening at our rooms to humble our- 
selves before the Lord our God, and to praise His 
holy name for such success. 

This effective and silent testimony to the value of the © 
Day of Rest was even more emphasised on the following 
- Sunday, for many, even of the Continental exhibitors, 
covered up their cases. This being so, the object for 
which I had been sent to Paris seemed to be gained, 
so that I hastened back to my duty in London. 
During the next week, however, I received a telegram 
from Lord Shaftesbury, who was then in Paris, asking 
me to return immediately. This message was received 
in the afternoon, and I once more left London by the 
Continental express that same evening. As had 
been the case under similar circumstances eleven 
years before, the Earl was both amused and surprised 
at my suddenly appearing on the scene at breakfast 
time. The Earl told me that the French agents, as 
well as several of the English-speaking exhibitors, 
had expressed their pleasure at my departure, and 
were again exhibiting on Sundays. The Lord 
granted me great gladness of heart the next day, 
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my walk through the sections partaking somewhat of 
the nature of a triumph; for my pockets were filled 
with letters from exhibitors, showing how the French 
agents had been instructed to cover up the cases and 
goods on Sundays. They were annoyed at this turn 
of affairs, as they had been making what were 
regarded as “sly” profits on the Lord’s Day. In 
doing this they acted meanly towards other exhibi- 
tors, and through my efforts so strong a protest was 
raised against this action that it could not be resisted. 
Their symptoms of bad humour were met with good 
temper and pleasant remarks, that kind of bonhomze 
being irresistible with Frenchmen. In more sober 
argument I showed that originally the Sabbath had 
been a Divine institution, and that its restrictions 
were a proof of the loving-kindness of Almighty God, 
the poor being protected in their natural right to one 
day of rest in seven. 

The enemy now being at peace with us I returned 
to England; but once more I travelled to Paris in 
response to the pressing invitation of many friends to 
found a PARIS C1Ty MISSION. 

In 1833, or two years before the founding of our 
Society in London, David Nasmith established a 
similar mission in the French capital, when three 
missionaries were appointed. The cause languished, 
however, for want of funds, and it was kept going 
during ten years by the liberality of Captain Trotter 
alone. As the people themselves were hostile, and 
the law was against lay agency, the work dwindled, 
until only a single missionary remained, and he was 
supported by the Rev. John Olive. In 1856 I went 
to Paris at Mr. Olive’s request in order to visit with 
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the missionary, and so form an opinion as to his 
efficiency. The poor man had become faint-hearted— 
hope had gone from him ; he was the most depressed 
Christian worker I had ever set eyes upon. As it 
was “illegal,” or “against regulations,’ to hold 
religious meetings, he dared not even invite a man or 
woman of the city to attend at his family worship ; 
nor was he permitted to visit any save English families 
on pain of being expelled from France. He had pro- 
tested against these restrictions, with the result 
that he was placed under the surveillance of the secret 
police, and the realisation of this unceasing espion- 
age had imparted a nervous or anxious expression to 
his countenance. As even Lord Gainsborough had 
been “run in” for distributing tracts—* unauthorised 
publications”—near the Arc de Triomphe, and had 
only been liberated through the intervention of the 
British Ambassador, it was dangerous even to attempt 
in such a simple way to spread a knowledge of the 
Gospel. Because the missionary seemed to be useless 
and wretched in Paris, we found an opening for 
him in London, where, during many years, he did 
excellent service. 

In the year 1879, however, a great change 
took place in the gay capital as regarded restric- 
tions in religious teaching, for they were practically 
removed. During the International Exhibition 
of 1867, a section of the Champ de Mars was so 
far placed under our control as to be called “a bit of 
England.” This favour was continued with entire 
freedom of action under the Republic, and hence we 
recognised with gladness that Paris was open to the 


Gospel. 
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Under these conditions a special meeting of English, 
American, and French pastors, and lay workers, was 
called in the Salle Evangelique, at which Mr. F. A. 
Bevan, and another gentleman, attended to represent 
the London City Mission, This gathering was memor- 
able on account of an effective address in French by 
Mr. Bevan, relating to Christian work among the people 
in great cities. This admirable speech prepared the 
way for action, for besides being translated into 
English, it was widely read by French and other 
Continental Christians. Seizing the opportunity 
which now offered, another special meeting was 
arranged at the Assembly Rooms, 23 Rue Royale, on 
the 23rd of June, 1879. We had a large gathering, at 
least one half being French pasteurs and gentlemen, 
and the other half English and American residents and 
visitors. The venerable Mr. Somerville, the Scottish 
evangelist, was voted to the chair, who, after earnest 
prayer for the salvation of the city, gave an encour- 
aging address. I then rose and moved, “That we 
Christians of France.and other nations, in reverent 
dependence upon the blessing of Almighty God, now 
form ourselves into a society to be called the Parzs Czty 
Mission, adopting the constitution of the London 
Society.” After commending the infant society to the 
special grace and favour of our Lord Jesus Christ, we 
separated with hearts full of thankfulness. We 
realised that a rainbow of mercy, as it were, was 
spanning the pleasure-loving city of Paris, and that 
the strong and bitter cry of the Church of Christ in 
France, which had gone up through ages of persecu- 
tion, was now being heard. There seemed to be signs 
that the days of tribulation were ended, and that the 
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set time for mourning to be turned into thanksgiving 
had come. 

This record is written fourteen years after that 
eventful day, and still I remain the honorary secretary 
for England. Although our too sanguine anticipations 
have not been realised, the Lord has shown us abound- 
ing favour. The staff of ten missionaries has been 
kept up, and each represents a centre, whence, through 
the men employed and voluntary helpers, Gospel 
light has been diffused through the city. God has of 
a truth been with these workers, for the knowledge of 
the Lord has been widely spread in Paris, and a 
number of souls have been added to the multitude of 
the redeemed. The favourable opinions of Lord 
Shaftesbury and Dr. McAll, as expressed in letters 
written after the formation of the Society, have been 
verified, and still to advance its interest is one of 
the chief joys of my declining years. 

My narrative is, therefore, a record of mercies. 
Called, as I have been, to engage in diversified labours 
in every branch of our Mission, I received great 
mercies from our Lord, including good health and 
wonderful strength to bear the strain put upon me. 
Often have I left home at eight o’clock A.M., to give 
the morning to the writing of letters, book-keeping, 
interviews with subscribers and missionaries at the 
Mission House, etc. Then in the afternoon, there 
would be committees, or I visited with the men. 
After this it would be necessary to go off by 
train to attend a suburban meeting, or travel to more 
distant towns, After all this I reached home late to 
take a few hours’ rest, with the prospect of renew- 
ing the round of toil again the following morn- 
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ing. On the morning of each Sunday, I attended 
church,’ giving an address at a Sunday-school 
or a mission hall in the afternoon or evening. The 
diversity of the work made it more easy, but as 
the weight of years increased I found it necessary 
more often to retire from the world for awhile, and~ 
occasionally I remained at home even for two days 
together. I was thus able to write papers on behalf 
of special work, and these were so far successful, that 
they proved the best possible method of raising funds 
on account of those branches of which I had charge. 

At this time I frequently visited the Marylebone 
Workhouse and Infirmary, to see those whom I called 
my own poor, many of whom ended their days within 
the gloomy precincts of one or the other. These calls 
to visit the aged, the sick, and dying, were frequent, 
and they came at the most unexpected times. Thus, 
about on» o’clock on a winter night I was aroused 
by a knocking and ringing at our street door, and 
on raising the window, I found that the visitor was 
a middle-aged Irishwoman. 

“Sure, it’s meself, yer honner,” she said, “and it’s 
the man bedrid, and he’s no name at all, at all, and 
the thing yer know is round him as he’s dying, and 
he screams out for you—the Holy Virgin help him, and 
the doctor has let me come to tell you. Sure, and 
it’s awful!” 

In a few minutes I was on my way to the Infirmary 
with this woman, and in the long ward found that two 
beds had screens around them, as the patients were 
dying. Quietly drawing one of these curtains aside 
I recognised a young man whom I had visited in 
Paradise Court. When, for the first time, I tapped at 
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the door of his room, his oaths and blasphemy were 
dreadful, but on the occasion of my third call, he 
listened to me; he told me that his parents were 
respectable people, that he had disgraced them, that 
he had absconded, and was “wanted” by the police 
of Newcastle. His eyes were closed and he breathed 
heavily, but when he heard my voice, he made an 
effort to rouse himself, and muttered with difficulty : 
“Tell mother I amsorry. Do believe Lord died for 
me. Pray.” After I had spoken a few words,a short 
prayer was offered, and then he seemed to doze. 
Then, again opening his eyes, he whispered: “ Thanks 
for calling on me. Attend-my funeral, or I shall be 
dissected by the doctors.” “Yes, I will,’ I replied, 
“but tell me the address of your parents.” He again 
tried to speak, but through the effort lost conscious- 
ness. 

“Sure, and he will be going now—Virgin and 
saints he will!” exclaimed the nurse. The Irishwoman 
was right, as consciousness did not return, and after 
watching his hard breathing, I withdrew. The death- 
screen was again drawn around him, and the sin- 
wrecked man breathed his last alone. According to 
promise I called the next morning, and afterwards 
followed his remains to the grave, which received the 
coffins of five other paupers. 

Our work in infirmaries had met with many dis- 
couragements; funds were continually failing, the 
result being that our visitors, as efficient sons of con- 
solation, had frequently to be removed. I, therefore, 
wrote a tract of eight pages, to which I gave the title 
of Poverty Square. This had the effect of bringing in 
abundance of funds, so that the visitation of work- 
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houses and infirmaries was extended as a recognised 
section of the work of the London City Mission. 
During one year soon afterwards the Committee 
experienced so bad a time in regard to funds, that 
they resolved to issue a special appeal, and they 
honoured me by requesting me to write it. This 
I called The One-Room People. On being distri- 
buted the appeal was considered to be so successful, 
that the Committee voted me an honorarium of 450 
for writing it. Pecuniary reward did not enter into 
my calculations, however ; I found ample compensa- 
tion in the blessed service which would tend to a 
wider diffusion of a knowledge of Christ among the 
poor. 

It was then found that a larger and more permanent 
record was urgently required. The Rev. P. B. Power 
said to me: “ Your papers are as effective as repeat- 
ing rifles, but a piece of heavy artillery is now 
necessary.” The Committee also felt this to be the 
case, and accordingly I was required to write another 
book. The visit to the Tower at the request of Earl 
Russell suggested a title, and thus in spare moments 
I produced Round the Tower; or, The Story of the 
London City Mission. This became a popular work, 
edition after edition being called for; the result was 
a large increase of funds. So satisfied were the Com- 
mittee with what I was enabled to do that they voted 
me £300 for the copyright. The book is a record of 
London life and Christian service during the Victorian 
era, and remains a standard work of the Society. 
For this power to write I give thanks continuously, 
Unto the Lord our God belongeth goodness and 
mercy ; and blessed be His name! 
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It will strike the reader as affording another 
evidence that truth is stranger than fiction, when I 
say that at this time I was as familiar with the House 
of Lords as I was with one-room people and work- 
houses. This resulted from a deep and growing 
friendship with Lord Shaftesbury ; for as years passed 
on my acquaintance with the noble Earl ripened into 
confidence on each side. On his part the Earl took 
me under his wing, entered into all my plans and 
work with rare kindness, wrote introductions to my 
books, and presented me to his friends, many of 
whom belonged to the most influential people in 


_ the country. Lord Shaftesbury was one of the 


most popular men in England, and was, therefore, 
a valuable patron to one in my lowly position. On 
my part every possible service was rendered to my 
noble friend. When he was in town I used to spend 
an hour with him twice or three times a-week, when 
we conversed on public matters in which he was 
interested, and in this way I gathered accurate infor- 
mation. He seemed to be almost daily at meet- 
ings, some on behalf of religious societies, others 
having to do with affairs that were more social or 
scientific. At these gatherings he usually presided ; 
and thousands of people were attracted to listen 
to his practical and effective addresses. Very fre- 
quently he pressed me to go with him to the House ; 
and as it appeared to be a comfort to him to have my 
company, I went whenever it was possible. The 
rule was for me to take luncheon with him, or to 
call about three o’clock. We then drove to the 
House, and passing through the lobby, the Earl 
used to leave me at the steps of the throne, and 
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there I used to remain during a debate, ready to 
whisper. any hint or opinion. In this way I became 
well known to such of the noble lords as were most 
frequently in attendance in their own chamber. On 
one occasion Lord Albemarle, the Duke of Aber- 
corn, and another peer, came up to me and requested 
that I would call upon them for the purpose of 
conversing on certain public matters, and this 
I accordingly did. 

I may refer to one incident which at the time was 
of more than usual interest. When Mr. Gladstone's 
Wine Licensing Bill passed the House of Commons, 
copies were as usual circulated among the peers. On 
the day appointed for the introduction to the Upper 
House, Lord Shaftesbury showed me his copy, asking 
me for information on certain points, as he intended 
to move some important amendments. This copy of 
the Bill I took round to about twenty publicans of my 
acquaintance, as well as refreshment-house keepers, 
while I also showed it to several solicitors. The 
information thus obtained I gave to the Earl in 
a condensed form. On the afternoon of the debate 
I was on the steps of the throne in the House, when, 
after prayers, Lord Granville crossed over to Lord 
Shaftesbury, and an animated conversation took 
place, in which the Duke of Argyll took part. Rising 
suddenly, Lord Shaftesbury presently left the House, 
but about ten minutes later the lobby door was 
opened, and he beckoned me to go to him. On 
reaching the lobby I was surprised to find that the 
Earl was talking earnestly with Mr. Gladstone. After 
I had been introduced to him as the gentleman who 
had obtained the information which had been for- 
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«¢Ves,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘it is a Revenue Bill, and you cannot 
‘ Then I will damage it in the face of the country,’ added 


move.’ 
the Earl, crunching the printed copy of the measure in his hands.” 
[P. 193. 
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warded to the Government, the Rt. Hon. gentleman 
asked me several searching questions. Then, turning 
to his Lordship, he added: “ The Government have 
decided to resist your amendments. In the event of 
your moving them Granville will raise the question of 
privilege, as this Bill affects the revenue.” 

“But there are penalties which affect the liberty of 
the subject,” replied Lord Shaftesbury. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gladstone, “it is a Revenue Bill, 
and you cannot move.” 

“Then I will damage it in the face of the country,” 
added the Earl, crunching the printed copy of the 
measure in his hands as he spoke, while his tall 
figure, with rare dignity, seemed to give expression to 
his righteous anger. “It is a bad, bad Bill!” 

Mr. Gladstone walked away towards the chamber 
of the Commons, and Lord Shaftesbury entered that 
of the Lords. The answers to several questions on 
foreign policy occupied about half-an-hour, after 
which the Earl rose to withdraw his resolutions ; and 
never did I hear him make a more manly speech. 
While this was in progress, Mr. Gladstone came 
quietly in, and took a place by my side, when, in an 
undertone, we had some conversation. ; 

On account of his large correspondence, Lord 
Shaftesbury was allowed to reserve a window-sill in 
the lobby which overlooked the river. At times 
I was accustomed to open all the letters, placing 
those concerning petitions with the petitions, destroy- 
ing a great number which merited no answer, while 
I filled my pockets with such as required attention. 
It was under these circumstances that I became 


-so well known by sight; but, nevertheless, I was 
O 
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surprised, on a certain morning, to receive an autograph 
letter from the Duke of Westminster asking me to 
meet him in the lobby the next day at three o’clock. 
When I kept this appointment, his Grace came to me 
from the library, and said, “You may, sir, have noticed 
that we have appointed a Committee to inquire into 
the whole matter of intemperance, and that I am 
appointed Chairman. At our first meeting to consider 
procedure, the evidence you gave about thirty years 
- ago, before a Committee of the Commons, was brought 
under our notice, and a member stated that you were 
still alive and at work. It is, therefore, our intention 
to summon you ; but as the inquiry will be extended 
to the social condition of the people, licensing and 
limited liability law, with covenants between brewers 
and publicans, and other questions affecting the 
public and the trade, I have thought it well to con- 
verse with you, so that questions may be put on which 
you may be able to give information. As an officer 
of the London City Mission we shall regard you as 
largely representing the poor of London.” We then 
entered the library, and in a remote corner, out of 
hearing of several noblemen who were reading, our 
conversation lasted for upwards of an hour. The 
Duke then bade me farewell in a very friendly 
manner. 

A few days afterwards I received a summons to 
give evidence before a Committee of the House of 
Lords. I entered the Committee-room, and when I 
saw the members of the Committee gathered together, 
I was surprised to find it so large and influential. 
With the Duke of Westminster for Chairman, there 
were Archbishop Tait and Bishop Magee, and ten 
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lay peers, including Lords Aberdeen, Aberdare, and 
Kimberley. Sir Morell Mackenzie had also been 
summoned ; but after my replies to several questions 
the good physician was told by the Chairman that a 
witness was before them who would occupy the whole 
of the afternoon, so that it was arranged to take the 
doctor’s evidence at the next sitting. 

The giving of evidence to this Committee was 
certainly the most trying experience of my life; for 
I had to reply to 230 searching questions, which 
drew forth all the knowledge which I had gained 
from my experience in the work of public-house 
visitation. ‘Towards the close I was feeling faint and 
weary; but, strange to say, I recovered before the 
end, when I got into a somewhat warm contention 
with several members. After some statements of 
facts had been made, which were calculated to suggest 
certain amendments in the licensing laws, the Chair- 
man and Lord Aberdare questioned me with the 
evident object of drawing forth admissions that 
benefit would come to the working-classes by the 
opening of certain national institutions on the Lord’s 
Day. Facts which I had gathered during my labours 
in public-houses, or as Chairman of the Polytechnic, 
and during my services in Continental cities, were 
given in opposition to any such undesirable license. 
Towards the close, however, I was surprised by a 
noble lord asking this question: “Then, we may take 
it as your opinion, that under proper control and 
regulations, the opening of museums and places of 
innocent amusement would be a counter-attraction to 
the public-house, and therefore beneficial to the work- 
ing-classes P” 
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Looking straight at the Chairman, I more particu- 
larly addressed my reply to him. 

“T have the responsibility, my Lord Duke,” I said, 
“to speak before a Committee of your noble House, 
and it is necessary for me to remind noble Lords 
that King Alfred placed the Ten Commandments 
in his tomes, and thus made the Law of God the 
statute law of this realm of England. It has also 
been decided in the courts that the Law of Almighty 
God is the law of England.” Then, turning to the 
Archbishop, I added: “The National Church gives 
force to this by putting a prayer in the mouth of the 
nation for Divine help to keep this Sabbath Law. 
How, then, can I propose that which would force 
involuntary labour upon various classes of working- 
men on the Lord’s Day?” 

This subject was then dropped, and after a few 
finishing questions I was commanded to withdraw. 
When one gives evidence before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, the Chairman thanks you with a 
cordial shake of the hand; but when you do as much 
for a Committee of the Peers you are commanded to 
withdraw. On this occasion I retired to the lobby, 
whither I was followed by the Duke of Westminster, 
Archbishop Tait, and certain other peers, several of 
whom had been merely listeners. The Duke thanked 
me for my evidence, and appointed a time for me to 
call upon him ; but Lord Aberdeen expressed a wish 
that, in company with a missionary and myself, he 
might visit the licensed houses and dens concerning 
which I had given evidence. The accuracy of my 
answers would thus be severely tested ; but I gladly 
accepted the invitation of his Lordship to dinner on 
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the following Saturday, and arranged for the White- 
chapel public-house missionary to meet us near the 
church on that evening. 

Saturday night in East London is really a wonder- 
ful sight. Our carriage and two horses so far aston- 
ished the people, that on halting to alight we were at 
once surrounded by a mob desirous to know our 
business. Now in company with the missionary we 
pressed through the dense mass who thronged the 
wide pavement. We encountered rough working- 
men, foreigners speaking many languages, and an 
innumerable ever-flowing tide of both sexes pressing 
this way and that way in unbroken streams. Our 
guide turned into a monster gin-palace with ten bars, 
behind each of which was a barman serving spirits, the 
other side alone being available for malt liquors. In 
each compartment there were from thirty to sixty men 
and women drinking. We passed from one to the 
other distributing our tracts with earnest remarks, and 
occasionally engaging in a short conversation. Each 
barman gave a friendly nod to this visitor, and with 
thanks received a British Workman. The missionary 
told us that he had several times contracted disease 
from contact with the people, but he was obliged to 
be friendly. We passed from house to house, publish- 
ing salvation, speaking in a loud voice to make 
ourselves heard, on account of the din of talk and the 
quarrels. At length we came to a house in a back 
street, before which the missionary halted and said :— 

“ This is the lowest house of all, and I only visit it 
early in the day, as so many are inflamed with liquor 
. at night. Besides, there are always several ‘ chuckers- 
out’ in the bars; it is best not to enter now.” 
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The “chuckers-out” are vagabond loafers, who, on 
a sign from the landlord, and for a pint of “heavy- 
wet ”"—z.e., porter, turn out anyone whose presence is 
objectionable. Lord Aberdeen was a man of courage, 
however, so that, telling our comrade to stand at the 
door, we boldly entered. The space in front of the 
bar was crowded with the most wretched of ragged 
men and women I had ever seen together, many 
being thieves and beggars of the lowest class. 
Several pressed upon us, breathing fumes of gin, rum, 
and shag tobacco. Raising my voice, I secured 
attention, telling them that the Lord died on the 
Cross to save them from their sins. Even in the case 
of that dreadful crew the Name that is above every 
name commanded attention. The polluted atmo- 
sphere, and other accompaniments, made it impos- 
sible for my companion to remain, so that we passed 
out into the street, our friend the missionary waiting 
for us at the door. “This house has a good sign,” he 
remarked, “but it is known to the people who 
frequent it by the sign of the Louse!” 

Proceeding on our way, we found ourselves outside 
the three gin-palaces which then stood opposite the 
old Shoreditch station, at five minutes to twelve 
o'clock. The lights were then lowered, and hundreds 
of drunken or drink-excited men and women passed 
from the bars into the street, bawling and singing, 
“Tommy make room for your uncle,” or songs of that 
kind. 

“Can this be Christian England on a Sunday 
morning?” said his Lordship. Then we followed 
several policemen who were taking certain offenders 
to the station, accompanied by a train of stragglers, 
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shouting and yelling. We saw these “run _ in, 
whether the outsiders approved or otherwise. 

The scene quickly changed as we passed onward 
into the City; for there a grateful, or even solemn 
quiet, seemed to reign supreme—a contrast indeed to 
what we had experienced during the evening. It 
was then one o'clock; not a single belated passenger 
was to be seen in those streets, which only a few hours 
before had been thronged with the world’s chief 
commercial traffickers, while an occasional footstep of 
a night policeman seemed only to make the silence 
the more impressive. As we stood for a time by the 
Mansion House, our missionary told us about the 
encouragements he met with in his work, of precious 
souls gathered from out of the great multitude of 
transgressors to shine as the Lord’s jewels for ever 
among the redeemed. After wishing him abundant 
success in the name of the Saviour of sinners, we 
then parted from him. He had no idea of the rank 
of the friend who visited with us; and he told me 
afterwards that he supposed him to be a country 
gentleman who wished to see London by night. 

Directly or indirectly through my being summoned 
to give evidence before the House of Lords’.Com- 
mittee, the cause of the London City Mission gained 
at least one munificent supporter. My appointment 
with the Duke of Westminster was duly kept, the 
result being a friendly feeling towards our work, 
which continues to this day. On this and other 
occasions his Grace entered with me fully into 
details of the work of the Mission; and at my 
request presided at a meeting in the magnificent 
Rubens Room at Grosvenor House, and some time 
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afterwards he gave me a donation of £1000 for the 
General Fund. About a year later, another meeting 
took place at his town mansion, when the Duke 
requested me to call upon him an hour before the 
time of commencing. After listening to further 
details concerning the work of the Mission and its - 
management, his Grace said: “It is certainly my duty 
to give permanent assistance to your work, and I will 
therefore subscribe £500 a-year to your funds, leav- 
ing its appropriation to yourself.’ We thus secured 
support for a visitor of the lodging-houses of West- 
minster, and others for the public-houses and large 
hotels of London, as well as missionaries to two 
East End districts. For this, and for other results 
of my evidence before the Lord’s Committee on 
Intemperance, I give thanks continully to Almighty 
God, whom we serve in the Gospel of His Son, even 
Jesus. 

During all this time, however, there was a sense 
in which I was self-condemned. As the end of the 
seventies approached, I found myself in labours more 
abundant. As District Secretary for east and west 
London, with 120 districts and ever-increasing duties 
in docks, colonies of aliens, and new neighbourhoods, 
with the oversight of the Belgravia and other com- 
mittees, to which much correspondence and literary 
labour were added, ceaseless activity was indispens- 
able. But to all these things, my seeming indiscretion 
added other responsibilities. For instance, I was 
treasurer of the Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest 
Society, and took a leading part in its action. -On 
behalf of the Lord’s Day Observance Society, 
I also made one of various deputations which from 
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time to time waited on Cabinet Ministers and others. 
I attended the Committees of the Homes for Cripple 
Girls and Boys. I was a trustee of the Orphans’ 
Home, Langley Park, and also of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Torquay. All these, with 
the attention I gave to other charities, entailed much 
extra labour. 

Thirty years of activity in this manifold, but blessed, 
service had passed; the favour of unbroken health 
had been continued ; but still I suffered increasingly 
from a loss of spiritual life, and from a sense of 
neglected duty. 

To cultivate the higher life is the first duty of those 
who have been called to live a life of faith in the Son 
of God. Neglect of prayer, and of the study of the 
Word, bring terrible retribution ; being careful about 
many things leads to declension, and the loss of 
spiritual power. I used bitterly to realise my lean- 
ness and my weakness; but the joy of adding 
missionaries to the staff, of sending evangelists to the 
poor, and of reclaiming the criminal, was very great. 
It was also pleasant to enjoy the good opinion 
and respect of many good people, although that is a 
snare to the unwary. Hence, there were seasons 
when I felt self-condemned, when I longed for the 
ability to go aside by myself for a time in order to gain 
spiritual power. I felt like an unprofitable servant 
who was neither building up himself in the holy faith 
nor watching for the coming of the Lord. 

Then rebuke seemed to come to me in my family ; 
the whole weight of the care of the household, with 
_ the training of our six children, had been cast upon 

“my wife, and under this burden her health broke 
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down, and we had many sorrows. For years, as 
country secretary, I was absent from home for weeks 
and months together, and when in London I spent 
430 Sunday evenings in public-houses. Nearly every 
week evening was also occupied, and the increasing 
demand on my time kept me in bondage. Although 
I was known in all parts of the country, and by 
some on the Continent, I was scarcely known in my 
own Church and neighbourhood. In much bitterness 
I used at times to realise that, among other trans- 
gressions, I was guilty of neglecting my own vineyard 
while attending to those of others. A fortnight 
at Lord Shaftesbury’s seat in Dorsetshire, a week 
with the Sewell family at Bath, and some days at 
the Wimbledon camp, were my only holidays, and 
even these breaks in the round of toil involved many 
labours and anxieties, while I was supposed to be 
benefiting by rest. Daily I was pressed to speak, to 
visit, or to render some home or local service. I used 
to feel ashamed of my neglect of my home and 
family, while I had longings for a more quiet Christian 
life. Nevertheless, as the servant of all, I went 
forward, and so far as I could, responded to the call of 
every working Christian who needed help. As my 
service had now been long, I humbled myself before 
the Lord, and resolved that in the future I would keep 
more to official and home duties. 


CHAPTER X. 
VETERANS IN SERVICE, THEIR WIVES, AND ORPHANS, 


HE eighties opened with indications of blessing, 
Thirty years of increasing labour in the good 

work of the Mission had now passed, during which I 
had been preserved in abounding health, although 
I had often been in peril from contagion, when visit- 
ing in disease-stricken districts, while in hundreds of 
gin-bars and night-dens I had escaped the violence 
of wicked men. In ceaseless travelling, to the extent 
of many thousands of miles yearly, I had been kept 
in safety, although on one occasion, when the engine 
went down an embankment, I was much shaken, and 
had some pain and headache for several weeks; but the 
work itself was not hindered. At this time I passed 
through a season of soul-trial, which led me to seek 
complete retirement for several days, when in peni- 
tence and prayer for pardon and peace, I re-dedicated 
myself to the Divine service. Being blessed and 
strengthened, I returned to duty, cheerful though 
humbled. My position as district secretary for East 
and West London, with its manifold and oftentimes 
special service, was a responsible one. There were many 
anxieties, as it was my business to raise support for 
_ upwards of 200 districts, while arrangements had to be 


made for the proper placing of each man. It was with 
203 
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much labour that many local Committees were formed 
and kept in working order, but when the wretched con- 
dition of so many thousands of the poor impressed itself 
upon me, I devised means of appealing to the Lord’s 
stewards in distant places. I therefore resolved to 
issue some illustrated tracts,one being Zhe One-Room 
People, as has already been explained. This became 
sufficiently popular to bring support for five districts. 
I then commenced a series of articles for The City 
Misston Magazine on Our Veterans. These papers 
were so effective that the Committee reissued them 
in a volume, and as the booksellers would say, this is 
“still inquired for.” These papers also had another 
important, but quite unexpected result, in giving 
me a distinct work to accomplish for our loved 
Mission—viz., the establishment of a fund on behalf 
of its worn-out servants—Zhe Disabled Missionaries, 
Widows, and Orphans Fund. 

The City Mission had now been at work for 
upwards of forty years, and many of its strongest and 
most devoted pioneer agents had become old and 
infirm. Several of these had been kept from want by 
the liberality of Mr. R.C. L. Bevan and Mr. Joseph 
Hoare, but when the numbers increased, the Com- 
mittee voted 41 per district on account of this fund. 
This.took upwards of £400 a-year from the general 
fund, and that occurred at a time when a strong and 
bitter cry was being raised for more evangelists in 
London. When the matter came to be discussed in 
Committee, I asked permission to write a special 
appeal, and in due course this was issued under the 
title of Arm Chair Days. 

This plea on behalf of disabled missionaries was 
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generously responded to by the Lord’s people 
throughout the country; present necessities were 
met, and in addition, a sum of some hundreds of 
pounds was invested. I then became secretary to this 
fund, and at each successive Christmas ever since, I 
have issued an Annual under such titles as The A/fter- 
Glow, Reaping Time, etc. 

At first the intention was to raise £1 a-week for the 
support of each veteran, but the fund had necessarily 
to meet other expenses. Thus, some years before, as 
previously mentioned, I wrote a tract called Poverty 
Square, on behalf of mission work in workhouses and 
infirmaries. This gave an account of some good 
service done in the workhouse at Marylebone. It so 
happened that this missionary was suddenly called 
from service on earth to his reward in heaven; 
but a year or so afterwards we discovered that his 
widow was an inmate of the house in which he had 
- done such loyal service for his Lord. The widow of 
another good brother, who was highly esteemed in his 
day, was also discovered in Shoreditch workhouse ; 
and when I called to see both of these as old 
friends, they were resigned to their lot, but spoke of 
the degraded position to which they had fallen 
through poverty, and through no fault of their own. 
As my Annual had the effect of largely increasing the 
funds, I brought their cases under the notice of the 
Committee, who then extended the benefit of the 
fund to the widows and orphans of deceased mission- 
aries, and in some cases to orphans who had lost both 
parents. The raising of this special fund, and using 
to the best advantage the money so generously given, 
* demanded special attention, and I was brought into 
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closer intercourse with aged and infirm brethren with 
whom I had laboured during many years. A common 
faith had bound us together in the service of the 
Gospel. The bond of relationship was a strong one. 
Being one, as regarded our renewed natures and holy 
calling, each had affectionate regard for the others, 
and we were disposed to bear one another’s burdens. 
I had tested these men, and had found among them 
true and valued friends, 

At the outset our relationship had not been of this 
cordial kind; my comrades did not take kindly to me; 
they resented my mannerisms and complained of my 
erratic behaviour. Not only were these things against 
me, but when I commenced the visitation of public- 
houses and night-dens, they so feared that the Mission 
would be scandalised, that they remonstrated with me 
in regard to such a practice, and complained to the 
secretaries. The notion was, that the Mission would be 
disgraced when its agents were seen entering such dis- 
reputable places. So strong was this feeling that dur- 
ing several years I kept aloof from my fellow-workers 
as much as possible. As the work developed, how- 
ever, these unfavourable opinions gradually changed ; 
and now for long years I have been encouraged, 
strengthened, and helped forward by my brother mis- 
sionaries, who have ever continued to give increasing 
proofs of their loving regard. Of late years I have 
been enabled to make them some return by rendering 
aid or counsel in their daily trials, whether those trials 
have related to their districts or their families. My 
readiness to respond to their calls certainly increased 
my burden of care, as one illustrative example will 
clearly show. 
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We had a missionary who, after having gained some 
experience in ordinary service, was appointed to a 
public-house district. One morning this man came 
to me in deep distress, and handing me his journal he 
said : “ Do me the kindness to take this to the secre- 
taries ; I cannot face them again, as I have disgraced 
the Society.” 

“What have you done?” I asked, and encouraged 
the man to speak out in a confidential way. The 
poor fellow then made his confession somewhat 
as follows :— 

“With publicans and the respectable people in 
private bars I have encouraging success, as some are 
spiritually anxious, and ten drunkards have signed 
my pledge-book ; but I cannot make way with the 
vagabond class who most need attention. Last night 
I entered a crowded tap-room, and was trying to get 
the attention of about fifteen of the most debased men 
I ever saw, when the door was closed, several stood 
against it, while the others surrounded me, and with 
clenched fists and oaths, threatened to smash me up 
if I did not pay my footing. Although I am a strong 
man I lost my head ; I gave them a shilling, expect- 
ing them to let me out. Instead of this, they sent for 
a three-quart can of beer and insisted on my drinking 
to a horrid toast. This I refused, when they threw 
some beer in my face and pushed me about, until the 
potman entered and helped to get me out. That visit 
will end my work, as news of the matter will spread, 
and I shall be treated badly in every tap-room,” the 
good man added, almost with tears ; “so please to 
take this journal and my resignation to the secre- 
 taries.” 
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“You are certainly not up to the mark in this work,” 
I replied, “as it is our business to bring such men into 
subjection, so that they listen to the Truth. I have 
frequently been in the same position, and soon learned 
how to manage vagabonds. When they block up a 
door I always move with cool unconcern to the upper 
part of the room, and then, maybe, take a seat on the 
table. When the roughs surround me, I fix attention 
on the worst-looking man or the leader of the gang, 
and address some remarks to him. Such men will 
show by the expression in their eyes that they are of 
a restless temperament, and they betray uncomfort- 
able feelings when one’s gaze is steadily directed 
towards them. Then some good-humoured expres- 
sions will disarm them, so that the opportunity comes 
for some hard thrusts from the Word about the anger 
of God against sin, the appointed Day of Judgment, 
the now loving Saviour, who will then be the stern 
Judge trying sinners on account of every secret sin. 
All this I follow up with some narrative of grace, 
and an earnest call to repentance. Such words, 
addressed to the ring-leader, while continuing to look 
him steadily in the face, bring him into an awkward 
state of silence. His comrades will gradually leave 
the door, and will come near to listen in subdued 
interest. Then comes the time to say, ‘ Good-night, 
mates ; remember this—it is a fearful thing to live 
under the curse of Almighty God; to refuse the 
mercy of a loving Saviour. Good-night!’ Then you 
can pass out quietly, and probably with murmurs of 
‘ Thankee, guv’nor.’” 

“ T have not the nerve for such visitation,” the good 
man replied. 
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“Leave your case with me,” I said ; “and do the 
quiet part of the work until you hear from the 
office.” 

I then went and fully explained this matter to 
the secretaries, the result being, that as an ordinary 
district happened to be vacant, my distressed brother 
was appointed to it, and during long succeeding years 
he worked there, encouraged by abundant proofs of 
blessing. He always continued to be grateful to me 
for the sympathy and aid I had given him in the time 
of trial; and similar cases occurred in connection 
with others. At times the men gave expression 
to their good feeling. Thus, on one occasion 
I received a letter which was really a _ postal 
curiosity—a card covered with small writing, the 
name and address being written in larger letters, 
It came from a good brother whom I had advised 
and aided in great difficulty, and read as fol- 
lows :— 


Mr. Postman to me you are certainly kind ; 

Your goodness ts ever impressed on my mind. 

TL feel sure once again you'll fulfil my desire 

By taking this note to J. WEYLLAND, ESQ. 

Should you see him you'll take a privileged look 

At the best of all fellows—“ The Man with the Book,” 
And will find him, I hope, in good health and condition, 
At the house occupied by the great CITY MISSION. 
Hits eye may have dimm’d and his natural power 

Have somewhat abated, but still, “ Round the Tower” 
There lives not a man of more excellent grace 

For the work of the Mission at 3 BRIDEWELL PLACE. 
In the mansions of wealth he’s invited to stay 

Vet with “ One-Room People” ts always au fait. 

At home and abroad there are children and stres 


Having cause to remember my friend at BLACKFRIARS. 
1 
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Think not I am speaking in terms of laudation 
Of one who has only been put on probation. 

~ Vo, in district E.C. all “ Our Veterans” will prove 
His long service of faith, his long labour of love. 


It was at or about this time that the failing of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s health was generally noticed; but with 
increasing weakness his regard for myself seemed to 
grow. Almost daily he used to ask me to call 
upon him, while he seemed to keep his public engage- 
. ments with more satisfaction when I was with him. 
Oftentimes on my homeward way at night I have 
called at the well-known house in Grosvenor Square, 
when I have read the letters which had arrived during 
the day and conversed on coming engagements. The 
Tyndale Monument on the Thames Embankment 
dates from 1883; and on the eve of having to go 
through the ceremony of unveiling, the Earl said 
that he felt unequal to the effort, adding, “If I am 
weak, give a tug at the rope when I place my hand 
upon it: I have not now the strength of a mouse.” 

A large tent was put up close to the monument. 
After speaking with considerable force Lord Shaftes- 
bury rose, but still he leaned upon my shoulder ; and 
when, after a short prayer and some speeches, he 
placed his hand on the rope, I slyly did the same 
and pulled, and the covering fell amid the cheers of 
thousands of people. Mr. John Macgregor (Rob Roy) 
observed the harmless artifice, but smiled his approba- 
tion. The Earl then made his way to the open 
carriage, gentlemen cheering and ladies waving their 
handkerchiefs to show their affectionate regard for the 
grand and precious old nobleman. Loud cheers con- 
tinued as we drove away. When passing through the 
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Haymarket his Lordship touched the checkstring, and 
said: “I am strong enough to walk home from here.” 
As we approached Regent Street, it was with 
difficulty that we crossed to the Rest, which is 
close to the monumental fountain erected to Lord 
Shaftesbury’s memory. The traffic was so great 
“that we necessarily paused for some minutes; but 
when, presently, a break in the stream of vehicles 
occurred, he said, “Now we will trot over;” and 
when we reached the pavement in safety, he added, 
with a smile, “The way over the road and through 
life is a sharp look-out on each side and then a dash 
forward.” The Earl leaned on my arm, and on his 
arrival at Grosvenor Square seemed to be quite 
exhausted. 

Somewhat later, in the last months of his life, 
I passed many anxious hours through giving assist- 
ance to the Earl in connection with a sum of £62,000, 
which a lady left by will to be disposed of as Lord 
Shaftesbury might direct among the charities of 
London. As he was in a _ very low condition, 
physically, I contrived to give him my vacation time. 
Never shall I forget the way in which the good Earl 
thanked God, when at last he was able to write 
Shaftesbury at the end of the long list of charities, 
selected. 

Assistance of this, or of any other kind, rendered 
to the Earl, was amply repaid to those who were 
in sympathy with him; for to associate with such 
a man in work, or in any way, was an aid to 
growth in the spiritual life. His mind was fixed on 
' the Second Coming of the Lord Jesus; and as he 
had the wisdom of the wise in regard to Holy 
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Scripture, no friend left him without a clearer view 
of the plan of human redemption, or a quickened 
desire to serve and then to behold the Risen Saviour. 

Amid the anxieties of my work as _ district 
Secretary, the Earl endeavoured to give me effective 
aid. Thus, on one occasion, I told him of certain 
failures I had met with when I had sought the aid of 
the noble and the rich on behalf of the London City 
Mission, applications for permission to hold lawn and 
drawing-room meetings being refused. A day or two 
afterwards he handed me several letters, and said, 
“TI have written these to some of my old chums, 
requesting them to receive and treat you as my 
valued friend, and to comply with any request you 
may make. Take them yourself, and press the 
matter of drawing-room and lawn meetings, and may 
God prosper you.” Glancing at the letters, J found 
that they were addressed to the Duke of Abercorn, 
the Duke of Argyll, Lord Harrowby, and the Lord 
Chancellor. 

The next morning I delivered the note addressed 
to the Duke of Abercorn, and was well received by 
his Grace, who, grasping my hand, said: “All 
Shaftesbury’s friends belong to me; come and let 
me introduce you to the Duchess, After this intro- 
duction, my new friends took me through the 
gardens. Then came lunch, after which the Duke 
said: “Tell the Earl that my wife will only allow me 
to comply with your request for a lawn meeting on 
one condition—that he will spend two or three days 
with us. I have taken this place—ze, Grantham 
Lodge, Putney Common—from our friend Mr. John 
Deacon for six months. When the Earl is here you 
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must meet him at dinner, and we can arrange the 
public affair.” 

The result was that the Duke and Duchess of 
Abercorn received the friends of the London City 
Mission on the afternoon of the 30th of July, 1884, 
invitations, with the crest of the ducal family, being 
sent to all the gentry of Wimbledon and Putney. A 
large gathering assembled, Lord Shaftesbury being 
the chief speaker, and the collection amounted to 
nearly 4100, in addition to which the support of a 
missionary for that district was guaranteed. 

When I called on his Grace the Duke of Argyll at 
Campden Villa, Kensington, I was also cordially 
received, the Duke leading the way into what he 
called his Den, where we had some conversation. 

His Grace appeared to be somewhat anxious con- 
cerning the health of Lord Shaftesbury, and he made 
several inquiries about him, with the idea of placing 
some check on his accepting so many public engage- 
ments. Good feeling is generally promoted between 
those who meet for the first time when each shows 
interest in a common friend, so that we seemed to 
become quite confidential, and changed our talk to 
other subjects. The matter of the lawn meeting 
was then entered upon. His Grace introduced 
me to the Duchess, who at once consented, the 
arrangements being left to be carried out by her 
Ladyship and myself. The meeting was held on the 
1oth of June, 1885, and the Marquess of Lorne was 
to have taken the chair, but he happened to be 
_ canvassing the Hampstead constituency with a view 

_of obtaining a seat in Parliament, and did not return 
in time. The Duke of Argyll therefore presided and 
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made a very telling speech, and was followed by 
Lord Shaftesbury and myself. A number of dis- 
tinguished persons were present, and the collection 
was agood one. At parting the Duke said to me: 
“You must call upon Lorne and tell him from me 
that he must atone for his absence by having a lawn 
meeting at Kensington Palace, called by the Princess 
Louise and himself.” 

The next morning I had a pleasant interview 
with the Marquess, and secured his promise that the 
meeting should be held at a convenient season. 
Several other interviews followed, during one of which 
I was introduced to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, who 
showed much interest in my statements concerning 
the poor of London and the way in which they lived. 
In the year following the Princess gave a garden- 
party to exhibitors at the Colonial Exhibition, South 
Kensington, and Her Majesty the Queen being inter- 
ested in this, the Royal tent was sent from Windsor 
specially for the occasion. A few weeks previously 
the Marquess had sent a note asking me to call upon 
him, when he said, “ While the Royal tent is here you 
had better hold your meeting. Send out invitations 
in the name of the Princess and myself and we shall 
have a good gathering.” The day chosen was the 
11th of June, 1886, and as the London season was at 
its height there was a large and fashionable attend- 
ance. Tea, coffee, and refreshments were served ina 
style worthy of royalty ; and the Marquess afterwards 
presided at the meeting in the Royal tent, the Princess 
Louise also being present and showing interest by 
mingling with the guests. The collection was a 
large one; but far better than money was the high 
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spiritual tone, so thoroughly in keeping with the cause 
of the London City Mission, which was maintained. 
The speakers, after the Chairman, were the Revs. 
Donald Fraser, D.D., H. W. Webb-Peploe, M.A., 
Mr. F. A. Bevan, and Sir Wm. M‘Arthur. 

One good thing will often be found to lead to 
another, and these meetings were multiplied on 
every hand. Thus, one was arranged for at which 
the telegraph boys of the City and their bands 
took part. It fell to my lot to provide mission- 
aries for the Post Office, and the late Sir Arthur 
Blackwood, the Secretary at that time, was a true 
friend of the London City Mission. He gave me a 
letter of introduction to Lord and Lady Wolverton, 
who undertook to receive 360 telegraph boys at 
Richmond, friends and neighbours being also invited 
to meet Sir Arthur and the lads. This was one of 
the pleasantest meetings of the kind I ever attended, 
and it resulted in much new support being given to 
this branch of the Mission. 

Having anticipated somewhat, we will now go back 
to the Jubilee Year of our Mission, which came as an 
interruption to many such labours ‘as have been 
described. The Committee did me the honour of 
requesting me to prepare a Jubilee volume, a record 
of blessing to the glory of our God, relieving me from 
all other duty for six months. 

As the month for the celebration of our Jubilee 
approached there were indications of deep interest 
being felt by members of the London Churches, while 
a joyous jubilant spirit prevailed among our own 
people. The eventful term of fifty years was coming 
to a close, and during that period the good hand of 
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the Lord had been with us of a truth, and it was 
therefore right to prepare for the commemoration by 
making melody in our hearts, and by outward expres-. 
sions of gratitude for wonders of mercy. Great pre- 
parations were made, therefore, to observe the 16th of 
May, 1884, as a festival of praise and thanksgiving. 
The programme was issued during the week before, 
and the Committee invited 160 of their chief friends 
to a breakfast at the Cannon Street Hotel. In the 
afternoon the Committee, missionaries, and officers 
arranged to attend St. Bartholomew’s Church, Gray’s 
Inn Road, to partake of the Lord’s Supper, while with 
whole-heartedness they re-dedicated themselves to 
the Lord’s service. Afterwards the missionaries were 
invited by Mr. R. C. L. Bevan and Mr. George 
Williams to drink tea together, and this was followed 
by a public thanksgiving service at Exeter Hall. 

As my responsibilities as Jubilee Secretary were 
great, I felt a strong desire to seek a blessing on the 
work in the early morning. It did seem to be in 
keeping with what had been done during fifty years, 
that the early morning prayer-meeting, at which three 
men of faith had formed the London City Mission, 
should be remembered and commemorated by a 
similar gathering for praise and intercession. Accord- 
ingly, I asked a few missionaries to meet me in the 
lecture-hall of the Mission House for this purpose, on 
what we called Jubilee morning. On my arrival, 
half-an-hour before the time, I was no less surprised 
than delighted to see our men rapidly assembling. 
It was evident that the desires of the rank and file 
had merely been anticipated, for although only few 
had been invited, quite eighty were present at six 
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o'clock. We all joined heartily in our hymn of praise, 
all feeling that gratitude which prompted our making 
melody in our hearts unto the Lord. Then after 
reading a Psalm I told the story of David Nasmith 
and his two friends who formed the Society at that 
early hour. I showed the men that it was their 
privilege to ask for power from on high to carry on 
the service which had been so providentially com- 
menced, and so marvellously sustained, on behalf of 
the poor of London. The service was continued 
until eight o’clock by the two secretaries and the 
missionaries, and then we separated, praising and 
blessing God. 

The Jubilee Breakfast at Cannon Street Hotel was 
well furnished with guests. Our Treasurer, Mr. Joseph 
Hoare, was in the chair, while distinguished friends 
present included Sir T. F. Buxton, Sir J. Kennaway, 
Mr. R. C. L. Bevan, Mr. George Williams, and the 
Rev. Dr. Stoughton. Never was a more happy looking 
company, while the speakers ascribed all success 
achieved to the blessing of our Heavenly Father. 
As a copy of my new book, These Fifty Years, was 
beside every plate, I retired to the end of a long table 
to be out of sight. There being seats vacant, two 
ladies also came and sat opposite to me, and on 
turning over the pages of my book, they expressed 
satisfaction with the account. These turned out to 
be the surviving daughters of David Nasmith, and 
our acquaintance, thus formed, lasted for life. 

The governing body of the Mission, the officers, 
and missionaries, in number exceeding 500, assembled 
at St. Bartholomew’s Church, when the Vicar, the 
Rey. R. J. Bird, read prayers, the Rev. Evan Hopkins 
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preached, and the Rev. J. Garwood, the veteran 
Secretary, who had served during the whole fifty 
years of the Society’s life, took part in the Com- 
munion which followed. The tea for missionaries 
at Exeter Hall was a jubilee feast of joy and glad- 
ness, the men being in high spirits, praising and 
blessing God. The Earl of Shaftesbury presided at 
the evening meeting, when the hall was filled to 
overflowing with an enthusiastic audience. The Earl 
made one of his best efforts, showing that if the 
London City Mission had not made London a city 
of angels, it had saved the Capital from becoming 
a city of devils. He concluded with the memorable 
words: “Only be thou strong and very courageous, 
for the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever 
thou goest.” As Vicar of West Ham, Canon Scott 
gave grateful proof of the aid which the Mission 
rendered to the clergy in parish work; and 
Sir Arthur Blackwood gave similar testimony in 
regard to service among separate classes such as 
sorters and postmen. Several distinguished ministers 
and laymen also spoke, including Sir William 
M‘Arthur, M.P., who afterwards became Lord Mayor 
of London. This opening of the Jubilee Year was 
a time long to be remembered, an impulse was given 
to the work, devoted supporters were added to the 
Society, and additional missionaries to the staff, as the 
fund raised reached nearly £20,000. 

The year 1884 was thus one of the most anxious 
and important of my mission life; but I pressed on 
in hope of having some rest after the Jubilee 
celebration was over. I was urged to visit Scot- 
land, however, where it was arranged for twenty-six 
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meetings to be held in the chief towns during six 
weeks. I preached in various churches; and at 
Glasgow in the chapel at which Nasmith had at- 
tended as a Sunday-school scholar. I took two 
services in Dr. Andrew Bonar’s church, thus forming 
an acquaintance with him, and with his brother, the 
poet. At Aberdeen, Dr. Selkirk allowed me the 
use of his pulpit, so that on Sundays and week 
evenings I continued the effort to promote Mission 
work among the neglected poor of London. On 
the return journey I had to attend a City Mission 
Conference at Manchester, where I enjoyed spiritual 
intercourse with brethren who represented City 
Mission work in the British Isles, as well as in 
Greater Britain and America. During this Con- 
ference I felt low, I spoke with difficulty, and 
returned home to suffer from the first illness of my 
Mission course. As I was reported to be in an 
exhausted condition, the Committee ordered me to 
take three months’ rest, relieving me from all care 
in regard to work or money. They added £50 
yearly to my salary; and as my books yielded a 
profit, they generously gave me £500 for copyrights, 
so that there was much to comfort me during the 
time of extreme weakness. During this season of rest 
I wrote several important papers; but suffered some 
annoyance from newspaper articles and letters, many 
of which had to be answered. Several editions were 
issued of the Jubilee Volume, These Fifty Years, and 
some good notices appeared, including those of The 
Times and the Record; but several Sunday and 
Roman Catholic papers wrote bitterly about its 
teaching, while I received abusive letters from priests, 
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Sunday League men and others. On the other 
hand, persons of different rank wrote approvingly, 
many seeking spiritual advice and comfort, or the 
removal of difficulties, such as lack of saving faith, 
scientific doubt, etc. Then, begging-letter impostors 
paid me attention, asking for money, or that their 
cases might be recommended to the benevolent. 
Members of the upper classes were also interested 
in the book, and several Court ladies addressed 
letters to me ordering complete sets of my works 
specially bound. Lady Gainsborough told me that 
she had read These Fifty Years to the Queen, and 
was sure that Her Majesty would graciously accept 
a copy; and this was sent, being handsomely bound 
for the purpose. The book was acknowledged by Lady 
Gainsborough, who thanked me by command of the 
Queen. A similar honour had been accorded to The 
Man with the Book ten years previously. In each 
instance an order for twenty-five copies was sent to 
the publisher from Windsor Castle, such favour from 
the Sovereign coming as compensation for the annoy- 
ances which came from other quarters. 

I passed some time in the Isle of Wight and 
Southsea ; and “having obtained mercy,” I returned 
refreshed and strengthened to my duties. All went 
well until the winter was somewhat advanced, when 
the weakness returned, with difficulty of breathing. 
Although I knew it not, prayer was being made 
for my recovery, and, to my mind, that accounted for 
my suddenly getting well in the depth of winter. 

When Parliament met, the Earl of Shaftesbury came 
to town; but, in common with his family and many 
friends, I was distressed on account of his feeble condi- 
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tion of health. The day after his arrival in London, 
I called at his house, when he said: “I am eighty- 
four, Weylland, and must endure weakness; but 
I have not the strength of a mouse, and must lean 
heavily on my friends until my work is over, which 
cannot be long.” In as cheerful and as delicate a 
manner as I could, I made the Earl to understand 
that I would call upon him both in the morning 
and evening of each day, so that he might lean as 
heavily as he would upon me. It really seemed at 
the time that I was strengthened to keep this 
promise. He attended at the House of Lords 
during two sittings only, and I was with him on 
each occasion—in my old place on the steps of the 
throne. A fortnight had to be devoted to the dis- 
tribution of the Douglas legacy of £62,000, already 
mentioned. I wrote letters, and saw persons of 
importance who came to see his Lordship on public 
or other business; but the most anxious matter 
during these last weeks of his precious life was the 
pressure brought to bear upon him by the Govern- 
ment to pass an Act for the protection of girls and 
young women. A scandalous state of things had 
been brought to light by the Pall Mall Gazette. 
The Earl once remarked: “I am old and must soon 
die; but I cannot bear the thought of leaving the 
world so bad as it is.” 

The last days of Lord Shaftesbury had now 
come. On the 25th of July, the Earl went 
to the Home Office to see Sir Richard Cross, 
the Home Secretary; and from thence I accom- 
- panied him to the House of Lords, but through 
‘lecling faint he was not able to remain. As a house 
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had been taken at Folkestone, by his daughter, Lady 
Templemore, the Earl was carefully taken thither on 
the Saturday following. From Folkestone he wrote 
me several letters on important affairs, and I went 
down to consult with him. On the 27th of September 
I received a telegram asking me to go to the Home 
Office to state his Lordship’s views on the Female 
Protection Bill then before Parliament. Sir Richard 
Cross listened to me with close attention, and sent an 
affectionate Christian message to the Earl with the 
assurance that the Government would endeavour to 
adopt his amendments. 

The next morning I went to Folkestone with a 
heavy heart, a telegram having told me that my 
beloved noble friend was in a sinking state. On my 
arrival at the house, I found the family had assembled, 
all in deep distress. The Earl being very low, 
the nurse alone, or a daughter, remained in the room ; 
but it was thought advisable that I should see 
him. 

Lady Templemore restricted the interview to a few 
minutes. I passed quietly to the bedside in the 
darkened room. The hands of the dying Earl were 
covered with the counterpane, but turning his eyes 
towards me he said: “ Weylland, I am very ill: man 
can no nothing forme. Iam in the hands of God, 
the ever-blessed Jehovah; in His hands alone.” 
“Yes, and within the covenant of His love in Jesus,” 
I said. Then came a pause, but presently the dying 
philanthropist said slowly: “The love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. Yes, in His keeping— 
with Him alone.” Some few inquiries concerning 
things which his Lordship thought to be important 
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were answered; and he promised to send some 
thousands of copies of the Avmoury, a paper in 
defence of the Bible, for distribution by the mis- 
sionaries. Just then her Ladyship opened the door. 
At parting he said clearly, “Good-bye, Weylland.” 
“Good-bye, dear Lord Shaftesbury,” I replied ; “the 
Almighty have you in His holy keeping.” Then 
I passed out, to see his face on earth no more. 

Although he suffered much from weakness, and 
occasionally from pain, the Earl was kept in perfect 
peace until the last moment of his life as beneath the 
shadow of the Almighty. The desire he had so often 
expressed, that his intellect might remain clear until 
the end, was granted; and one of his last utterances 
was, “I am just touching the hem of His garment.” 

The release, when it came, was welcome to the 
aged veteran ; but his abundant entrance into the joy 
of his Lord was followed by an outburst of sorrow 
from his loving family, from the Church at large, and 
from people of every rank and condition within the 
British Isles. Yes, and the best people throughout 
the world mourned his loss; while his life-work, his 
very name, will be an incentive to coming generations 
to live for God, for duty, and the poor. 

A few evenings afterwards I met the mortal 
remains of my late distinguished friend at Charing 
Cross Station, and helped to carry the coffin from the 
railway van to the hearse. 

In accordance with the wish of the family a repre- 
sentative Committee of the late Earl’s friends and 
co-workers was formed, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
being one. This met daily, and arrangements for the 
‘funeral were made, the Dean and Chapter of West- 
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minster and the First Commissioner of Police being 
among those with whom we had to confer. 

The 8th of October, 1885, was a phenomenal and 
even a solemn day in London. At the East End 
thousands of costermongers and working men were 
seen wearing crape on the right arm, while wayside 
people, street-traders, made some show of mourning. 
The gloom of sadness seemed to pervade the 
neighbourhood. West of the City hundreds of shops 
were closed, and a vast multitude of people filled 
Grosvenor Square. A plain hearse, bearing the 
precious remains, was followed by five mourning 
coaches and many private carriages. The blinds of 
club-houses and mansions were drawn; but more 
affecting than such ordinary manifestations of grief 
were the thousands of the London poor who stood in 
tears along the route to the Abbey. The building was 
crowded, the Dean and clergy with the eight pall- 
bearers being at the chief entrance. Each pall- 
bearer was a personal friend of the deceased, of or 
about thirty years’ standing, and each also repre- 
sented a society in which the Earl had shown interest. 
The Baroness Burdett-Coutts presented each pall- 
bearer with a large silver medal shaped after the 
letter S, to which was attached a badge of black 
velvet with ribbons. The service was solemnly im- 
pressive, the joy of the Christian’s blessed hope being 
joyfully realised by a large number in that great 
multitude. It was almost as though we caught some 
faint echo of the strains of the redeemed in heaven 
when all joined in Charles Wesley’s hymn :— 


“Come let us join our friends above 
That have obtained the prize.” 





THE FUNERAL OF THE SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY-— 
Mr. WEYLLAND ONE OF THE PALL-BEARERS. 


’ “ach pall-bearer was a personal friend of the deceased, of or 
about thirty years’ standing, and each also represented a Society 
in which the Earl had shown interest.” [p. 224. 
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At the end of the service the pall-bearers walked 
beside the coffin until it was placed in the hearse 
to be taken to St. Giles’s, the Earl’s Dorsetshire 
home, for interment. We then went in carriages, 
specially sent by her Ladyship, to the mansion of 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, where luncheon was 
provided. Before leaving, Mr. Burdett-Coutts gave 
to each guest photographs of the Baroness and 
himself with autograph signatures, requesting the like 
of each pall-bearer in return, the intention being to 
have an album with pictures of the late Earl, of the 
clergy who took part in the funeral service, and 
of the pall-bearers. 

I was greatly surprised when her Ladyship’s private 
Secretary, while addressing me by name, said that 
she had taught with me in the ragged-school in which 
Lord Shaftesbury had spoken to me for the first time. 
Though I could not recall my friend to memory, 
my thoughts went back forty-five years—to the morn- 
ing when, leaving my collecting-bag at a booksellers’, 
I pressed into Exeter Hall, to see the champion of 
factory operatives, and of wronged women and children 
in the mine or the field. Being then poor, neglected, 
and injured by relatives, I had indeed since that day 
received special favour from the Most High, and a sense 
of gratitude filled my heart. Adoration and praise 
were due for the mercy which had led me in early 
youth to cast my burden upon the Lord, Who, after 
fifty years of conflict, had given me the victor’s song of 
praise—“ He hath delivered my soul in peace from the 
battle that was against me” (Psalm lv. 18). 

The funeral of Lord Shaftesbury was chiefly 
arranged by the present Secretary of the Ragged 
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School Union, Mr. John Kirk, and his predecessor, 
Mr.Gent. Mr. Gent outlived the Earl for a long 
time ; it was not until the early part of 1894, that he 
was called to meet his friend in the presence of the 
King. 

Between Mr. Gent and his Lordship there 
existed a close friendship; and so evident was 
this, that when he called in Grosvenor Square 
I often made excuse for leaving that they might be 
together. When Mr. Gent retired from the service, 
his noble friend often requested his presence ; indeed, 
he required him to make frequent calls. On the 
writing-table of the Earl were about eight photo- 
graphs of chief friends under glass weights, and Mr. 
Gent’s was one of them; and there was another in 
the Earl’s bed-room at St. Giles’s. In his last years, 
even to the end, Lord Shaftesbury regarded Mr. 
Gent as a loving friend. 

At first I felt that it was too great a liberty on my 
part to call upon the Earl; but after he asked me to 
do so I became acquainted with many who would 
assemble in the library as his “ working friends,” that 
being the title by which they were distinguished from 
ordinary acquaintances. 

First among these came the then Honorary 
Secretary of the Ragged School Union, Mr. Locke, 
who stood high in the confidence of his Lordship, 
and during many years of office was much esteemed. 
After retirement he lived at Hove, and established a 
daily prayer-meeting in the Pavilion at Brighton, 
which he always attended. As my duties as Country 
Secretary to the London City Mission often took me 
to Brighton, I was the bearer of affectionate messages 
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to “Dear Locke ;” and on my return, had to give his 
Lordship a full and particular account of him, and 
his wife, their affairs and work. When Locke entered 
into rest, his Lordship mourned for him as for a 
valued co-worker. 

It was indeed a great company of bright active 
Christians who were influenced by its President to 
join in the great work of the Ragged School Union. 
Among them were Judge Payne, Sir Thomas 
Archibald, with many of every social condition, 
whose names are in the Book of Life. But the 
Ragged School Union soon proved itself to be an 
expansive institution, and gave powerful help to 
many movements, such as Reformatories, Rescue 
Societies, and Mothers’ Meetings. As a senior 
member of the Committee of the Home for Cripple 
Girls, I well remember our difficulty in regard to 
funds and management after we had collected our 
cripple beggar girls from the streets of London. The 
Union entered cheerfully into our labours, and made 
grants of money, while its officers gave us wise 
directions. 

At the time when the Union was formed, hundreds 
of children were to be found in London who were 
quite destitute; and they slept on doorsteps, in 
passages, omnibus yards, and beneath arches. When 
efforts were made by individuals, rescue societies, and 
local committees, to save these wretched little ones 
from destruction, the Ragged School Union proved a 
ready helper, and aided in the establishment of 
several noble institutions, which still exist. The 
- Union also entered heartily into the work of the 
‘London City Mission. When our missionaries 
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penetrated into and opened up hundreds of districts 
inhabited by degraded people, the Union gave help 
in forming ragged-schools, with grants of money. 
In regard to the rescue of children, in hundreds of 
our districts for half-a-century we we reindebted to 
the Ragged School Union for ready and effective 
counsel and aid. 

Looking back through fifty years, it is difficult to 
realise the once wretched condition of slum children 
in London and the great towns. Daily in the police- 
courts, little boys, whose heads did not reach the rail 
of the dock, were sent to prison for weeks or months, 
to be the companions of hardened criminals. Crippled 
or blind children were regarded as valuable property 
by their lazy and drunken parents ; for under fear of 
punishment for failure, they begged hard and success- 
fully. One result of this neglect of childhood was so 
rapid an increase of criminals, that the present police 
system was introduced, while laws were passed to 
check the lawlessness of the dangerous classes. 

There were, however, Christian statesmen and 
philanthropists who saw that duty and wisdom 
alike required the rescue and right education of boys 
and girls who were being surely trained for lives of 
crime, just as heathen children are taught to worship 
idols. These men gradually roused the Christian 
conscience of the nation to a sense of shame on 
account of the cruel neglect and savage laws which 
prevailed ; and investigation led to plans being formed 
to meet a gigantic evil. As in regard to great and 
wise movements in past ages, God has raised up men 
for the emergency, so in this instance the man for 
the work needing to be done was found—a man of 
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deep personal piety, of noble name and bearing, of 
wide knowledge and a ready utterance. Lord Ashley 
stepped forward to plead the cause of the oppressed 
in the Commons, afterwards, as Earl of Shaftesbury, 
in the House of Lords ; and on hundreds of platforms 
he appealed to the humane and patriotic instincts of 
the better part of the nation to save the children. 

Through legislative action, oppressed or cruelly 
used children in coal-mines and factories were 
delivered and made the objects of Christian care, 
while those associated with criminals and outcasts in 
London and elsewhere were mercifully considered. 
For these little ones Christians were led to pray, 
to think of their lot, and to plan for them a 
better future, the result being seen in the ragged 
schools that were formed in all parts of London. 
A happy day was that for these waifs and strays, and 
for wretched children in general, when many strug- 
gling institutions were united by devout men and 
women under their noble President, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, thus forming themselves into the Ragged 
School Union. 

When this was organised, wisely directed, and 
effective in action, the confidence of the Christian 
public was secured, and from the central fund support 
was given to schools in all but impenetrable slums, 
where, though the chief work had to be done, local 
support could not be obtained. When the Union 
gave its earnest call for teachers, an army of 
Christian heroes and heroines came forward, men 
and women of every rank in life, noblemen and 
ladies of the highest social grade, taking their places 
‘side by side with ministers of religion, tradesmen, 
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mechanics, and, in some cases, Christian coster- 
mongers and even sweeps. This was a glorious army 
called forth in the name of the Lord Jesus to accom- 
plish a great work, and, being well organised, all social 
distinction was forgotten, and Christian love bound 
all together in a holy confederacy. The result 
was marvellous, for tens of thousands of ignorant, 
depraved, and outcast children, though wild as 
savages, and offensive, were brought under the 
upraising power of Christian love, with the result 
that crime among children rapidly declined, while 
numbers were gathered into the fold of the Good 
Shepherd. 

This Ragged School movement had a far-reaching 
effect which was not anticipated. In time, as a 
machinery of mercy, it adapted itself to the varying 
necessities of the poor and the neglected classes. 
The glaring fact that the labouring poor were 
illiterate, and that their children were growing up 
unable even to read, was forced upon the public con- 
science, and led to the establishment of a national 
system of education. Another result was seen in the 
special effort made to remove miseries which existed 
in connection with various conditions of life. Refuges 
and Homes were formed for destitute and criminal 
children of both sexes. Industrial Homes were 
founded in all parts of London, in which criminal 
children were taught trades, while shoe-black brigades, 
schemes for emigration, training ships such as the 
Chichester, and other agencies, converted dangerous 
waifs into useful men and women. 

Still more helpless and dependent children also 
reaped benefit from a child-love movement of the 
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Union on behalf of crippled boys and girls. Many 
hundreds of these pined their lives away in wretched- 
ness and misery in dark, dank courts and alleys, 
while in all places—in the highways, parks, and 
squares—the most deformed were met with as beggars. 
Their wretched, drunken parents regarded these as 
valuable property, and instead of their deformities 
being properly treated, they were compelled to 
remain in the most distressing condition. Their con- 
dition of misery and suffering inspired pity, and drew 
forth money from kind persons. Better than this, 
however, was that spirit of love for children which 
the Union promoted on behalf of these little ones, 
expression of which was given in the work of the 
late Miss Caroline Blunt. One day she noted a well- 
known crippled girl who was seated on a doorstep in 
Bayswater Square. In a piteous way, with tears in 
her eyes, she asked for alms, and when questioned 
she cried bitterly, and said that her mother would 
beat her if she returned without money. Her address 
being taken I was applied to for advice and help. 
The parents at first refused to give her up, but as the 
magistrate threatened to commit her if she was found 
begging, the child was surrendered. The teachers of 
Huntsworth Mews Ragged School heard of this, and 
being interested in two crippled scholars, a small 
house was taken in Hill Street, Dorset Square. 
Hannah Gooding was the first girl received, and 
she soon gave evidence of a grateful and renewed 
heart. Her gratitude was indeed touching. Delivered 
from the necessity to lie and deceive, she received 
the knowledge of salvation gladly, and became a 
‘happy, though suffering Christian. She was so worn 
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with neglect and the abuse of years that her health 
could not be restored, so that after two years she died. 
During the child’s last illness the lady who rescued 
her was often at her bedside, holding her hand 
(Mercy’s touch) and comforting her with words about 
the blessed hope.. Happy and peaceful to the last, 
she was the first-fruits of the cripples gathered into 
the Heavenly rest. 

When proper attention was extended to the 
cripples, the results were marvellous, limbs being 
straightened and deformities relieved. Then certain 
industrial arts were taught them, and it was 
discovered that these little ones, who could not 
gambol about as others, became ingenious and clever 
with the needle. A skilled matron was engaged, 
and orders came for straw bonnets, etc. A parti- 
ally self-supporting business was created, which 
developed until such fancy articles as baskets and 
chair-screens were provided. So well-made were 
these articles that a stall was furnished at Soho 
Bazaar, while a bonnet shop was opened in Baker 
Street. The Princess of Wales became a cus- 
tomer, and goods were supplied to Her Majesty’s 
school at Windsor. The work is now largely 
extended. The deformed are indeed objects of pity 
as well as subjects for Christian benevolence. .Expe- 
rience proves that they are apt to learn, and that 
they are grateful for benefits received. To Christians 
who have learned from their Lord to give the touch 
of mercy to the afflicted and distressed, it is a joy to 
“deliver the poor that cry,” and to be “feet to the 
lame,” while gathering them into the fold of Christ. 

About the time that Lord Shaftesbury passed 
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away the extension of our London City Mission 
work to the large hotels of West London gave 
me real pleasure. One advantage of having a 
large staff of visitors was the facility with which a 
man with qualifications for special work could be 
selected. Thus, men with exceptional gifts were 
appointed to visit public-houses. For instance, Vere, 
the missionary who took my old round in Marylebone, 
far excelled me in earnestness of speech and the power 
to acquire languages. By some means he obtained 
admission to the Langham Hotel at the time when 
Mr. Stanley was staying there with the black boy he 
brought from Africa. Among others, he made 
acquaintance with the great explorer, and was intro- 
duced by him to the two youths who accompanied 
him back to Africa and died there. Two weekly 
meetings for the servants were established at the hotel, 
which Vere used to call his cathedral. The work 
gradually extended to other monster houses, until 
Lord Kinnaird suggested that a missionary who 
could speak several continental languages should be 
appointed to Belgravia. By such means, French 
cooks, Italian and German waiters, as well as women 
servants, were brought under the influence of the 
Gospel. Managers came to regard such visitors as 
men who exercised a good influence, and thus 
allowed them the privilege of using the public and 
kitchen lifts. It was a pleasure to obtain supplies for 
such service. Years previously New Testaments had 
been distributed in the Great Western and other 
hotels, the name of each house being inscribed in gilt 
on the covers. A copy was placed in each bed- 
room, and altogether 2000 were thus distributed. 
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The death of Lord Shaftesbury had relieved me 
from that constant attendance on the Earl which, but 
for the Christian affection I had for him, would have 
been a burden ; but his removal still involved me in 
unexpected labours, as many persons came to me for 
advice and assistance. Thus, one evening I had to 
keep a mysterious appointment at the Royal 
Exchange. A letter, written on half-a-sheet of paper 
and enclosed in a poor envelope, reached me on a 
Saturday evening. It was to this effect :— 

“ Sir,—If convenient, please meet me in the Royal 
Exchange on Monday, at 12 o’clock. Enter by the 
Arcade, and I will speak to you in the right-hand 
corner.” 

As there was neither name nor date, the missive 
looked like a hoax. My wife even suspected that 
the letter came from an enemy who had some ill 
design. My eldest son, who holds an appointment 
in Lombard Street, was for seeing the matter out, 
however. “You had better go, pater,” he said, “and 
I will be in the corner reading a newspaper. Should 
there be foul play, I will seize the rascal.” 

Exactly at twelve o’clock I entered the Exchange, 
and saw my son seated in the corner as arranged. A 
middle-aged gentleman was standing by, and as 
I took the letter from my pocket he said: “Excuse 
me, sir, but have I seen you in the Court of 
Proprietors of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway?” 

“T am not the fortunate possessor of stock in rail- 
ways, but my name is Weylland,” I replied. 

“Thank you for coming, as I want to speak to you 
on a matter of importance,” he added, offering me his 
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hand. “The men who are seated here are detectives, 
so we must go elsewhere. Where shall we go?” 

I suggested that we should go to our Mission- 
House, of which he knew nothing, but we walked 
in that direction. In the Poultry we met Sir. 
Robert Fowler, M.P. for the city, who stopped to 
speak to me. Presently, on looking round for my 
mysterious friend, I found that he had disappeared. 
He joined me a little farther on, and said: “I did not 
care for Sir Robert Fowler to see me with you.” 
From his remarks about detectives, and his knowing 
Sir Robert, it was evident that he was a City man. 
Detectives are always within call in the Royal 
Exchange. 

On our arrival at the Mission- Biniise! he seemed to 
slip in at my side, as it were; and, on taking a seat, 
he requested me not to receive anyone else while he 
was there. “By the Zz/e of Lord Shaftesbury I find 
that you assisted him to distribute 462,000,” he 
added. “Now, I am arich man, and wish to add a 
codicil to my will, giving away the same sum. My 
object in writing you is to ask you to give me, for my 
guidance, a list of the charities approved by the good 
Earl.” 

“Here is the list in my own handwriting,” I said, 
taking the paper from a drawer. “The small writing 
is his Lordship’s. In some cases, when I suggested 
#1000, he marked it off, and divided it into small 
sums for other charities. You are welcome to its use, 
but please return it to me, as I have not your address.” 

“Do you tell your wife everything? Women 
chatter,” he said. 

“My wife is a sensible woman, and would not press 
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me to tell professional secrets,” I replied. “I shall 
regard your visit here as confidential.” Thanking 
me, he handed me his card, but asked me not to 
write or call upon him. 

About a week later, I was again summoned to 
the Royal Exchange, when, on handing me back my 
paper, my strange friend said that good use had been 
made of it. He then took a handful of bank-notes 
from his breast pocket, and handing five of them tome 
said: “Please give these to the Boys’ Refuge and 
the Chichester Ship for which Lord Shaftesbury cared 
so much, ‘A friend’ by yourself, my name must never 
be known ; and here is two hundred for the Mansion 
House Relief Fund, and a hundred for Middlesex 
Hospital.” He saw me place all this money in my 
side pocket, but when I was about to leave in his 
company he said: “No, no! I must not be seen with 
such a good fellow as you,” and so saying he dis- 
appeared in the crowd. 

After this, I met my mysterious friend six or eight 
times at the Royal Exchange. On one occasion he 
said as he counted the notes: “Here is £500 for 
Guy’s—‘a friend’ by yourself, keep receipt for me, also 
#300 for the charities named on them.” Once he 
asked me to hand a note to a poor gentleman who 
lived at Wandsworth. “Don’t talk to him, but hand 
this tohim and bolt,” he said. “The riding will cost 
2s. 6d,” and for that he handed me half-a-crown. He 
then added, “As an expression of thanks for your 
help, I must ask you to accept a copy of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Zz/ein three volumes. They will be 
sent to you.” 

The distribution of so much money was a responsi- 
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bility attended with expense, but I never received 
anything more from this wealthy man. This was the 
case with others, so that I suppose the fact of my 
name being associated with noble and wealthy 
persons, with an independent bearing, led such 
persons to suppose that money was of no value to me. 
Nevertheless, at that very time, 1 was passing through 
domestic trials which would have proved that it was 
not so. I can, therefore, really say, that while in 
Gospel service, I coveted no man’s silver and gold. 
After a Royal Exchange acquaintance of or about 
two years, my mysterious friend was overtaken by 
illness, and I rarely heard from him. At my request 
he once gave me 4100 for the London City Mission, 
but I soon discovered that he had no sympathy with 
spiritual work, and there was no opportunity to 
influence him by conversation. I lost sight of 
him for many months, but at last, about six 
years after the first meeting, I was startled by 
seeing an account of his death in 7he Times, with 
particulars of his will. He left the sum of £62,000 to 
be distributed among charities—chiefly hospitals, all 
of which had benefited by Lord Shaftesbury’s award. 
Other incidents more beneficial to Gospel work 
occurred. On one occasion, after speaking at 
Torquay, a lady asked me to her house for an early 
cup of tea, and gave me a cheque for £1500 for the 
endowment of two districts. Another lady occasioned 
much trouble by placing at my disposal a portrait of 
George III. when Prince of Wales, and painted by 
Reynolds. The condition of acceptance was that the 
picture should be sold for 4105, the money to be 
‘given to the Disabled Missionaries’ Fund. It seemed 
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to be no more than dutiful to offer this Royal paint- 
ing in'the first instance to the Queen through Sir M. 
Biddulph, K.C.B. Her Majesty’s Inspector of Pic- 
tures decided against it, however. It was a genuine 
“Reynolds”; but it seems that the artist painted 
several copies, some of which are known to exist. 
When, after much trouble and expense, no purchaser 
could be found, this portrait was returned to the lady. 

Although I was fully occupied, our Country 
Secretary, whose health had broken down, pressed 
me to take several meetings for him in Somerset. 
The weather was severe, but I cheerfully com- 
plied, and arrived at my destination in time to lunch 
with the Vicar of the parish, who was son of my old 
friend, Dr. Forbes, of Paris. The afternoon meeting in 
the church room was well attended, and I spoke for 
an hour. The Congregational minister also arranged 
for a meeting in his school-room, which was densely 
crowded, and being underneath the chapel, the place 
became so hot that it was with difficulty I closed 
my address. The minister took me to his home, 
talking all the way; but being cold and weary, 
I took only a very light supper,.and through the 
night I lay awake, breathing hard. Realising that 
I was very unwell, I hurried off to “My Bethany,” 
Valetta Lodge, Clifton, the house of Miss Taylor 
and her’ sister Harriet, who had so frequently re- 
ceived me as a deputation or a visitor that I regarded 
their home almost as my own. On my arrival, they 
saw that I was ill, so that a fire was lighted in my 
bedroom, and then, after taking some light refresh- 
ment, I fell asleep on a large couch. They had 
arranged for a drawing-room meeting, at which 
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I spoke in a state of excitement; but at family 
prayer I broke down, and retired to bed. Passing 
a restless night from hard breathing, I was conscious 
that others were in the room, but failed when I tried 
to speak. In the early morning, I noticed the sisters 
at my side with their physician, Dr. Clarke. I was 
treated for congestion of the lungs, and a message was 
conveyed to my wife; but as two children at home 
were ill, she was advised not to come, as every care 
would be taken of me. A week passed before I was 
out of danger, and it was a month before I could 
return to London. During this trying time I was 
nursed with tender solicitude, every want being 
supplied. These “elect” ladies had received me in 
the Master’s name, and would not allow me to pay 
either doctor or chemist. 








A pilgrim, on his weary way, 

Took shelter in that home one day, 
Welcomed in Jesus’ name. 

From love to Him, devoted care, 

Brave words of hope, and soothing prayer 
Renewed life’s feeble flame. 


I had to transfer a large part of my duties to 
others, but the Committee showed me every con- 
sideration. After thirty-seven years of activity 
it was distressing to be stopped thus suddenly ; for 
so great was my weakness, that I felt that my labour 
in the Gospel service was ended. It pleased the Lord 
to give me sweet indications of His love; in peace 
I became resigned to the Divine will. I had just 
strength enough to keep up my influence with the 
upper class supporters of the Mission; and I wrote 
‘such papers as The Afterglow, which prevented the 
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funds from suffering through my absence. Gradually, 
my constitution, which had been severely shaken, 
recovered strength, and I got into full work again, 
although I had to spend many evenings at home. 

At the time that the International Exhibition of 
1889 was opened at Paris, I was well enough to 
yield to the pressure of friends once more to cross 
the Channel to advance the cause of the Lord’s Day. 
As on former occasions I was placed at the disposal 
of the Lord’s Day Observance Society, under the 
direction of Dr. Gritton. A meeting of British and 
American exhibitors and representatives was held 
in the Hall, 31 Avenue Rapp, to consider the 
arrangements to be made in regard to Sundays. The 
Rev. E. T. Howard Gill, M.A., presided, and the chief 
resolution passed with one dissentient, and which 
was printed and circulated, read thus :—“ That this 
meeting of British and American exhibitors is of 
opinion that the services of attendants in their several 
departments should not be required on the Lord’s 
Day, and they trust that their fellow-exhibitors 
will unanimously agree in carrying out this resolu- 
tion.” On the first and second Sundays after the 
opening, this resolution was so generally carried out 
that there was a complete cessation from labour in 
the fourteen sections where the Union Jack and 
Star-spangled banner were unfurled. The follow- 
ing Sunday, French workmen uncovered English 
exhibits and set the machinery in motion. Mean- 
while, I had returned to London, with feelings of 
gratitude for success which had seemed to come 
without the conflict of former years. At noon on 
Monday a telegram arrived, asking me to return to 
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Paris, as the resolution was not being carried 
out. 

I left London that evening, and arrived in the 
gay city in time for early breakfast. Dr. McAll and 
Mr. Gibson met me, and we at once conferred}with 
Mr. Gill, Chaplain to the British Embassy. In the 
case of previous exhibitions, the Prince of Wales had 
been President of the British Commission; but on 
this occasion the president was Sir Polydore de 
Keyser, a Belgian Roman Catholic, who, the year 
before, had been Lord Mayor of London. He had 
given orders for the British and American exhibits to 
be uncovered ; and as I had given Sir Polydore £200 
for charitable purposes from my mysterious Royal 
Exchange friend, and had taken luncheon with him 
at the Mansion House, it was thought well for me to 
see him privately. 

One morning, soon after ten o’clock, I entered the 
pretty chalet of the British Commission. Sir Polydore 
received me graciously ; but when, in firm language, 
I referred to the uncovering of the goods and work- 
ing of the machinery on Sunday, he grew very angry. 
While we were talking, two members of the Com- 
mission came in, and the engineer of our section was 
sent for, This man at once denounced Sabbatarians 
as “a set of fanatics and hypocrites,” so that, turning 
to Sir Polydore, I said, “I only act with gentlemen, and 
cannot reply to abuse. This is how the matter stands : 
The whole body of British and American exposants 
have resolved not to exhibit on the Lord’s Day. 
They did not do so at exhibitions in London or 
‘Philadelphia, and they would play the hypocrite by 


doing so here. Your Commissioner has acted 
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illegally by injuring our covers and defying the 
whole body of gentlemen who have property in 
the British and American sections. As their secre- 
tary, it is my duty to take action; and on leaving you, 
I intend to send a telegram to the House of 
Commons, so that a question may be asked in 
Parliament ; and I will then summon the whole body 
of exhibitors to take such action as they may think 
best.” 

I spoke with firmness and evidently with good 
effect, and one gentleman present, who had been 
addressed as “ My lord,” replied, “I have heard that 
on Sunday several of our exhibits were so ridiculous 
that the Continental people stood round them laugh- 
ing. The jewellers, for instance, had taken their 
valuable goods, while the cases were left in a state 
of general disorder. This order ought not to have 
been given without our sanction and communicating 
with the exhibitors.” This gentleman then turned to 
me and suggested a compromise. Exhibitors were 
to take away their valuables, but were to leave their 
cases in order, but uncovered. My reply was that in 
a matter of principle there could be no compromise. 
The company then left the room, and in half-an-hour 
Sir Polydore returned. 

“We have, sir, considered the matter, and think 
that you had better leave us to settle the difficulty,” 
he said. “It was irregular to remove the covers from 
your exhibits without first informing the exposants, 
but this shall not be done again, and the whole 
difficulty shall be considered when we meet.” 

I saw that the victory was gained, and as it is 
unwise to irritate under such conditions, I replied in 
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a tone of apology, and changed the subject by 
making a pleasant remark on the enterprise of our 
Commission having their section ready before the 
Continentals. Thus, we parted good friends. 

After this heated conference, I sought a cooler 
atmosphere by ascending to the top of the Eiffel 
Tower, and there met an American exhibitor, who 
was glad to hear of our Sunday victory. After our 
descent, we dined; and then passed through our 
sections, being everywhere met with protests against 
the liberty which had been taken with the exhibits. 
All were thankful for what had been achieved, and 
the next day I received quite an ovation. There 
was no interference on the following Sunday, and 
I hurried back to England. 

Being advertised to speak at Clifton, I made my 
way to Valetta Lodge. When we were leaving the 
parish church, after service, I remarked to a lady, 
“This time last Sunday I was in the Paris Exposi- 
tion.” “You ought to be ashamed to acknowledge 
it,” said a gentleman who was walking behind. “But 
this is Mr. Weylland; he was upon the Master’s 
service,” replied the lady. “Can it be possible? 
Mr. Weylland, of the London City Mission?” the 
gentleman asked. “I have read your book, and 
know you in connection with the Post Office men. 
Accept my apology. My name is Mobberly. I am 
inspector for this part of England.” We shook 
hands, and I had gained another friend. 

The eighties were now drawing to a close, and after 
forty years of service in the cause of the London City 
- Mission, it pleased the Lord at this time to allow me 
‘to rejoice with the joy of harvest. Though oft cast 
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down through spiritual conflict, or discouraged through 
failure or the roughness of the way, a season of peace 
was granted to me. Even the Lord Himself when 
bearing the crushing weight of his ministry, with 
the Cross on before, “rejoiced in spirit and said, 
I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth” 
(Luke x. 21). Wonder of mercy, at times it is with 
the servant as it was with the Lord. The burden is 
lifted by abounding grace. 

It was much to have been called, guided, and 
protected through so many trials and dangers, and 
then to realise the blessing of unmerited success. It 
was gratifying to see the great Mission increase, until 
the 112 men, who were the agents when I entered 
the ranks, had through the efforts of myself and my 
brother officers grown to 500. The public-house work, 
in which I for long worked alone, had twenty-six 
special visitors, who had 10,000 taverns and hundreds 
of refreshment houses in their districts, while two 
brave, strong men undertook work at night. The 
Drinking-Fountain Movement which I organised had 
over 100 stations. The Royal Polytechnic, in which 
I laboured for years, had passed into the possession 
of Mr. Quintin Hogg, a sound spiritual work being 
done among young men and women. Model lodging- 
houses, for which I promoted the pioneer company, 
were being multiplied in all parts of London. In the 
case of International Exhibitions a battle on behalf of 
the Lord’s Day had been fought and won. A Paris 
City Mission had been founded. To have given aid 
in such movements was a joy; but better still, there 
had been soul-winning. Occasionally, I was visited ~ 
by one or another from among the 364 whose children 
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I had rescued in slums or in the streets by day or 
night. At times one would be met with who 
had become strong in the faith, while I heard of 
others who had remained faithful unto death. These 
gave cause for humble gratitude and gladness of 
heart, for praise and thanksgiving. “Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel from everlasting to everlasting: 
and let all the people say, Amen” (Psalm cvi. 48). 
“Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
and honour, and power, and might be unto our God 
for ever and ever” (Rev. vii. 12). 


“Lord, when I count Thy mercies o’er 
I’m taken by surprise ; 
Not all the sands upon the shore, 
To such a number rise.” 


CHAPTER XL 
THE MUSIC OF THE RIFLE. 


HE eighties glided pleasantly into the nineties, 
and I received many marks of Christian affec- 
tion and goodwill, especially from my brethren in the 
ranks. Many of the aged and infirm, with whom 
I had formerly laboured, were now under my care, as 
well as the widows and orphans of those who had 
gone to their reward. Their goodwill, which had 
been often expressed, now assumed a tangible form. 
Once a-year, in June, the missionaries take the Lord’s 
Supper together in a church or chapel, and then, as 
the guests of Mr. Bevan and Sir George Williams, 
take tea at Exeter Hall, this being followed by a 
meeting at which their converts in large numbers 
attend. After the tea in 1890 I was asked to ascend 
the platform, when, after an ovation in the way of 
applause, one of the oldest missionaries uncovered a 
beautiful marble clock and a framed~ testimonial 
address, both being presented to me in the course 
of a touching speech. This expression of loving 
regard was very consoling when I had to endure pain 
and weakness. 
I was enabled to get the twelfth edition of The 
Man with the Book issued, and the fifth of Round the 
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the Mission. Attention was also given to Our 
Veterans. My annual, The Afterglow, was largely 
circulated, which resulted in an increase of funds. 
The Committee were thus enabled to provide for the 
widows and orphans of missionaries, who in some 
cases had been obliged to take refuge in the work- 
house, through no fault of the husbands and fathers. 
In the summer of 1891 my increasing weakness 
and chronic ailment led the Committee to relieve me 
from all duties except those belonging to the fund 
for disabled missionaries, though I retained the title 
of District Secretary and my full salary. This allowed 
of either work or rest. I was enabled to press onward 
to the end, so that in the words of Wesley, “My 
labours and my life might end together.” On hearing 
of the weak condition of my lungs they also arranged 
for me to winter in the Riviera, and I arrived at 
Cannes with my daughter Rebecca early in December. 
To an invalid no change could have greater charms 
than that of leaving the cold and fog of London for 
that genial climate. Soon I was able to pay visits to 
several eminent English residents. Mrs. R. C. L. 
Bevan, her daughter, and Mr. J. Arthur Barclay, 
received me in the spirit of real Christian friendship ; 
and I was soon on intimate terms with the Bishop of 
Gibraltar and other devoted Christians. One result 
was a well-attended meeting at the Hotel Alsace- 
Lorraine on the 6th of January, 1892, Mr. Barclay 
being in the chair. The Rev. W. Arthur, the Wesleyan 
minister, offered prayer, and then I lectured on the 
“London Poor,’ the Bishop concluding with the 
7 benediction. We collected £35, and with other con- 
tributions I returned home with quite £200 for the 
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Mission funds, besides having enlisted many new 
subscribers. 

Having letters and messages for Mr. Spurgeon, 
I had intended an early visit to Mentone, but was 
hindered. I called at the Hotel Beau Rivage, on the 
2nd of February, to find that he was dead. During 
thirty years I had enjoyed the acquaintance of the 
pastor. The morning of the 4th of February was 
memorable in Mentone. The day was as beautiful as 
one of “the days of heaven upon earth,” the sky was 
of bright blue, the white-crested waves of the Medi- 
terranean danced in the sunbeams. It was a scene to 
produce joyousness, even to raise one’s desire to behold 
the beauties of the celestial country, but sorrow 
filled each heart as we entered the church, and silently 
looked upon the olive wood coffin which contained 
all that was earthly of our friend. It was touching 
to see the respect shown by the French and Italian 
people. 

The removal of my friend Mr. Spurgeon was a loss 
which caused me much sorrow. We had been friends 
for quite thirty years, and he had given me aid in the 
Gospel service. He reviewed my books so favourably 
in the Sword and Trowel as to increase the sale. 
Cheerful, friendly, and manly, he was a delightful 
companion, and I could write much about his wisdom, 
heartiness, and humour. 

In April, 1892, I returned to England in restored 
health, though not so strong as formerly.. After 
attending to the Disabled Missionaries’ Fund, I resolved 
to move to a more distant suburb for purer air. I also 
arranged for continuing a work which had afforded 
occupation during my vacations for thirty-four years, 
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the summer when I was at Vienna being the only 
break—I refer to my labours in camp with the 
Volunteers at Wimbledon, and now at Bisley. The 
removal to Harlesden was made, but not without a 
mishap which I regarded as a serious calamity. For 
many years I had devoted my leisure hours to 
writing what I called The Music of the Rife. The 
MS., with letters from officers, Queen’s prizemen, etc., 
was carefully packed in a trunk which was placed in 
the van, but when the time for unloading came, this 
trunk had disappeared, and all efforts to recover it 
were fruitless. I was much distressed at the loss, but 
sought help calmly to submit to what could not be 
repaired. To re-write the book was impossible in my 
then state of health, and besides, my notes, with 
other valuable papers, had also gone. All that I can 
do now is to give a summary of the work which was 
carried on in connection with these camps for the 
greater part of my life service in the London City 
Mission. 

During the fifties a war-cloud seemed to be gather- 
ing over the Continent, and our inadequate national 
defences became a burning question of the hour, the 
result being that the volunteer forces were organised. 
It was said that “our bright young Queen stamped 
her little foot and a mighty army of young men 
sprang from the soil, ready, in the words of an ancient 
Roman patriot, to defend the ashes of our fathers, and 
the temples of our God.” Though of a peaceful pro- 
fession, I confess that I caught the prevailing patriot- 
ism. I made one of the throng who assembled on 
Wimbledon Common, on the 12th of May, 1859, 
‘to,see our loved sovereign fire the first shot, and 
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I joined in the shout of “Success to the Volun- 
teergte 

After taking notice of the shooting practice of the 
volunteers in the new People’s Army, I realised that 
I also was a volunteer in camp with ammunition in the 
form of tracts. Individuals, and groups of men, 
listened to my “call to arms” with such respect that 
I decided to become a subscribing member of the 
National Rifle Association. 

Before the camp assembled in 1860, I received a 
note from Daniel Cooper, of the Rescue Society, to 
say that the new vicar wished to consult with a 
layman of experience, concerning Christian work in 
the camp, and asking me to call upon him. This 
I did, and gladly entered into an arrangement to pay 
a daily visit to the ground and work under his direc- 
tion. As thousands of people visited the camp, 
including many of the depraved and criminal classes, 
the work was hard, but it was of thrilling interest. 
Strength was given for the service, for I often com- 
menced at eight in the morning and remained until 
eight in the evening, the later hours being especially 
favourable for teaching. During the second year’s 
competition an incident occurred which exercised 
great influence on the future of the camp. In the 
twilight a man sprained his ankle by falling into an 
ashpit, and after assisting to get him into a tent, I took 
off his shoe and stocking, while someone went for the 
doctor. As he had shown skill in shooting, he was 
expecting a prize and to be in the Queen’s Hundred, 
so that he was depressed and angry at the accident. 
When the surgeon came I introduced the patient as 
a fine example of heroic pain-bearing in a British 
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volunteer. The officers who had come in were 
evidently pleased with my attention, and when 
I walked home with the doctor, he insisted on my 
supping with him before going to the train. He was 
a widower, his sister-in-law, who was staying with 
him, being niece of Admiral Fishbourne, so that 
I made the acquaintance of a devoted and intelli- 
gent Christian lady who was called the friend of the 
camp. 

During the third year of rifle practice I met at 
“Washerwoman’s Corner,” sitting on a tree, the 
doctor’s sister-in-law, just referred to. “I was listen- 
ing to the music of the rifle,’ she said; “there is 
charm for me in the patter of the bullets upon the 
targets.” She then expressed regret that I was 
not working solely with the vicar, as I was reported 
to have a gift for carrying on Christian work among 
men. I replied that my abilities were overrated ; 
but that, as the London City Mission did not allow 
their agents to engage in other work, I intended to 
spend my vacation as a volunteer. 

“Capital, and we must enter into partnership,” 
she replied. She then pointed out a cottage, kept by 
a Christian widow, and in which two furnished rooms 
would be taken for me, while a liberal supply of 
volumes for distribution would be provided. “This 
will be my part in this ‘Limited Liability,’” she 
added ; “your part must be the work and _ personal 
expenses.” This bargain was concluded, the rooms 
were engaged, I went home for some necessaries and 
_ returned in the evening. To my surprise, books to 
the value of about 420 were in the bedroom; my 
co-worker, Miss Gardiner, had brought them from 
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London inacab. During that evening I remained 
indoors seeking power for the work before me. The 
parlour was poorly furnished; but the rifle in the 
corner, a snuff-box on the mantelpiece, and a pair of 
gloves, indicated that my fellow-lodger was a gentle- 
man volunteer. In the morning he joined me~at 
breakfast, a tall, soldierly man, and being of a cheer- 
ful disposition we entered into conversation. We had 
arranged to dine together, when a volunteer from a 
Cumberland corps came for instructions, and he 
addressed my new acquaintance as “Sir Charles.” 
At once I saw the guiding hand, as my new friend 
would serve the cause I had in hand by introducing 
me to the officers of the camp. 

A great work opened before me, and before going 
forth I prayed, “Make me to understand the way of 
Thy precepts, so shall I talk of Thy wondrous 
works” (Psalm cxix. 27). The duty in the case of 
these young men was “to read in the book of the 
Law of God distinctly, and give the sense, and cause 
them to understand the reading.” Wisdom and power 
were, therefore, to be sought. 

Looking back through thirty-three years of hard 
but joyous labour at the annual gatherings of the 
volunteers, my heart beats with gratitude for mercies 
received. Quite 30,000 books, large and small, were 
given away, each containing the Gospel message, 
while many thousand conversations in tent, pavilion, 
field-hospital, or on the Common, were turned to 
account, Friendships were formed with volunteers 
from all parts, and as the riflemen retire after a few 
years, I really became the “ancient” of the camp. 
Particulars of my adventures would fill a volume, 
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but I can only give a few matters under distinct 
headings. 

First, take the Books. At Wimbledon there was 
a space near our cottage on which large and beautiful 
tents were erected for the accommodation of the 
officers and officials. The servant of one Lieut.- 
Colonel was a Christian soldier, and on my first 
Sunday morning there he came to me for books to 
place in each tent before the occupants were about. 
Copies of a beautiful edition of The Puilgrim’s 
Progress were given, and in after years standard 
works on Christian subjects, all being well received, 
and it was pleasing to see officers engaged in reading 
them. When the field-hospital arrived from Netley, 
a Bible, a Suxday at Home volume, and other books 
were placed in it for the use of the patients. This 
gave me liberty to visit the inmates. One marker, 
who was accidentally shot, lingered for some days, 
and gladly heard about the Saviour, and joined in 
the prayer I offered for him. Others who were 
suddenly stricken with illness were glad of my visits, 
and so also were visitors who suffered from sun- 
stroke and other ills. The surgeons and orderlies 
were always friendly, and many conversations were 
held with them on personal religion. When the shoot- 
ing closed the senior medical officer kept what books 
he pleased, and distributed what remained among his 
staff. In the pavilion each waitress received a book, 
and as there were sometimes sixty of these girls my 
protection and influence were of some comfort to them. 
When I ascended the Eiffel Tower in Paris I noticed 
‘two English girls pointing me out to their companions, 
and on my asking if they knew me, they replied, 
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“Yes, sir; two years ago you gave us Scripture 
birthday books at Wimbledon, and we value them 
very much.” On one occasion a young woman took 
a seat near me on an omnibus in the Strand, and 
as she smiled pleasantly, I asked, “Do you know 
mer” “Yes, sir,” she replied; “you gavelmews 
lovely text-book at Wimbledon.” She then added 
that she was going to Whitechapel to engage herself 
as barmaid at a gin-palace, but, feeling uncomfortable 
at the prospect, she had neglected her text-book. 
When we alighted at the Bank I pointed out her 
danger, and when we parted she walked away west- 
wards, as she decided to take an opening at a con- 
fectioner’s refreshment room at lower wages. Others 
have been met with. One evening several bands- 
men, who were giving their music in Hyde Park, came 
up and thanked me for the picture Testaments given 
them in camp. 

In conversation and by letter I have heard much 
about the books given to Queen’s prizemen. To 
each of these I have given a handsome book in com- 
memoration of their victory, for, especially in early 
days, I knew them all. On one occasion, when 
I was taking tea in the Pavilion, a volunteer, rifle in 
‘hand, sat down and called for “a brandy and water, 
and a cigar.” Offering him a beautifully-bound copy 
of The Titles of Jesus, 1 said, “Accept this, as you 
have shot well to-day. I have had my eye upon you, 
and you must be high up in the Queen’s Hundred. 
Take it as a prize.” A friendly conversation followed, 
when I told him that crack-shots wisely gave up 
drinking spirits as well as smoking, as both injured 
the nerves and the eyesight. “I know it,” he replied ; 
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but I am fairly exhausted ; but thank you, I will 
have coffee instead.” He handed the remainder of 
the spirits to the waiter, and threw the cigar under 
the table. We commenced a friendship, and when 
visiting him in his tent we closed with a Bible- 
reading and prayer. Two years later he won the 
Queen’s Prize. With a band playing, “See, the 
conquering hero comes,” he was carried in triumph 
through the camp. I remained in his tent until he 
returned, and on his arrival he grasped my hand and 
cried with emotion, “To you, my friend, I am in- 
debted for the victory—thank God.” By way of 
thanking me for the book given, and for my effort 
to lead him to a higher spiritual life, he wrote me 
a charming letter; but that was among my lost 
papers. 

Second, CONVERSATIONS. I have held thousands 
of conversations with marksmen from ail parts of the 
country, and even from Greater Britain. Often have 
I experienced a thrill of joy when a tent has been 
closed for private conversation and prayer, when I was 
regarded as a private friend, because I avoided any 
public demonstration. It was self-denial for me to 
keep away from the open-air preaching, or from the 
tent on the Common ; but it was good policy to work 
alone, as I became the confidant of many, and knew 
the secrets of the camp. The season when a volunteer 
was expelled from the camp for tampering with his 
rifle was one of anxiety ; an uncomfortable feeling of 
suspicion was abroad. No doubt, the books and the 
teaching had a moralising effect, while many received 
' great spiritual benefit. 

One instance out of many will show the value of 
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individual teaching. A volunteer in a Yorkshire 
Corps, who was often met with, one day came up 
with “a scientific poser” to show that the Bible 
was not inspired. Then, and for years afterwards, 
I lodged at the Windmill on the Common, and was 
accustomed to ramble about the Camp in the evening. 
Passing my Yorkshire friend’s tent about half-an- 
hour before the bugle sounded “Lights out,’ he 
greeted me with, “Starlight -night,-sir” “Yess 
I replied, “and I was just thinking of the words in the 
nineteenth Psalm: ‘The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth His handiwork.’” 
I went on to ask if it was not a strange fact, that a 
great German astronomer had received a gold medal 
for discovering the central sun of the universe in the 
Pleiades; or for making known what has been in 
Scripture since the time of Job, “Canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of Pleiades?” (Job xxxviii. 31) 
This led to a close personal conversation. As the 
bugle sounded, I was pressing home the necessity 
of a renewed nature by the Holy Spirit. He listened 
respectfully to my teaching. During the next year 
he did not appear in Camp, but I have hope of him, 
as I have of many others. 

Being chairman of the Royal Polytechnic, I often 
gave my Camp friends free admission tickets, so that 
they used to regard me asa kind of scientist. During 
one season I gave fifty copies of The Man with the 
Book, but only a few discovered that I was the 
missionary of Paradise Court. This became popular, 
however, and was ordered by many at the book tent. 

In those days, the Regulars, who represented the 
British Army, were relegated to a very humble 
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position. A few companies of line regiments were 
there in time to mark out the lines, fix the butts, and 
set up the officers’ and official tents ; and the markers 
were chiefly selected men from the Royal Engineers. 
With these I had many conversations, and quiet 
camp meetings of from ten to twenty men. 

As years passed on and the volunteers became 
established, the Common assumed the appearance of 
a military encampment. This was especially the 
case in 1868 when a flying column of regulars arrived 
from Aldershot, but their sudden appearance was a 
surprise. Awakened at early morning by the bugle, 
and the measured tramp of troops, I arose, and from 
the window watched their rapid formation into a 
camp, and was soon among them. The battery was 
unlimbered as if by magic, and a squad of men 
passed with buckets, when the sergeant in command 
said: “We must go into the vicarage for water.” 
I told him that he need not do so, as Jacob’s Well 
was behind the butts. The information was received 
with a smile which showed that the mention of such 
a well in Scripture was known to the officer. I con- 
ducted him to the spot, and after taking a drink, he 
pronounced the water to be good. “Is it not 
strange,” I asked, “that a conversation which took 
place nearly 2000 years ago at a well should cause 
- another spring to be called by its name?” “No, sir,” 
said a soldier who passed with two buckets of water ; 
“because they were words with eternal life in them. 
Glory be to God.” 

During this man’s absence, his comrades said that 
he was a Methodist, and that there were several 


others in the company. On his return I made the 
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man’s acquaintance, and arranged to meet him at the 
‘well after gun-fire for conversation. 

He duly came at the appointed time with two 
comrades, when we each strengthened the other by 
conversing about “that blessed hope,” and then we 
offered prayer. A few nights after we met again 
among the ferns and heather, a volunteer and two 
Christian waiters who were off duty being of the 
company. Though others came and went, this 
prayer-meeting was continued twice a-week during 
the meetings of three years, or until the targets were 
altered and visitors thronged the ground. We 
gained spiritual strength and working power, and the 
half-hours spent there were among the happiest of 
seasons on dear old Wimbledon Common. 

Hundreds of civilians were met with; cases of 
interest sufficient to fill a volume occurred, and 
among these was that of “a wife-beater.” 

On a certain afternoon I was passing a tavern 
in the village with several Scottish volunteers, 
when we were stopped by a crowd attracted by a 
drunken man who was striking at his wife, the 
woman’s endeavour being to keep him out of the 
house. The man struck at those who attempted 
to interfere, and I recognised him as the potman 
at a prominent public-house in the village. On one 
occasion when I entered the tap-room to speak with 
some marksmen he became abusive, remarking, “I am 
master in the tap, and will not allow religious non- 
sense to be preached here.” I told him that I had 
stormed hundreds of gin-bars and tap-rooms, and 
had not been accustomed to beat a retreat. When 
I went into the tap-room a few days afterwards, this 
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man, being sober, was ashamed that I had witnessed 
his drunken quarrel with his wife, but some pleasant 
words were spoken, and he gladly listened to the 
Word. 

On the day that the camp opened in the year 
following I met this man on the Common, looking 
thoroughly wretched, his clothes and shoes being 
worn. Having been discharged for drunkenness, he 
could get no other employment. “After your last 
conversation I determined to abstain, though much 
tempted, but after a month I broke down,” he said. 
“My wife would have her half-pint at dinner and 
supper, and one day I joined her, and soon after 
became drunken.” On that evening I reasoned with 
the wife, and induced both to sign the teetotal pledge. 
The next day the man obtained the situation of 
night-watchman at the butts, where I found oppor- 
tunities for private conversation with him. On one 
occasion, after an earnest conversation relating to 
redemption and the new birth, he broke down, and 
with tears, cried for mercy. We sat in the moon- 
light behind the long-range target, and there too we 
knelt in solemn prayer. The next evening he told 
me that he was so happy through a sense of pardon 
that he could not help telling others about his 
Saviour, and uttering words of praise. 

When the camp opened the following year, I 
travelled down by a white coach which passed 
through Piccadilly, and I found that the driver was 
a broken-down publican. He had for years kept a 
- house in Wells Street, Oxford Street, and I had 
- dealt faithfully with him. “Oh, sir,” he said, “if we 
-had only taken your advice, ruin would not have come 
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upon us; but I always felt spiteful at your impudence 
in taking the Gospel into my bar and tap-room. Drink 
and betting ruined us, as my wife got ‘the wet-rot '"— 
diseased legs brought on by continued drinking and 
standing—and I took to careless betting.” 

When we stopped at Putney to change horses, 
I was greatly surprised to see the reclaimed wife- 
beater acting as ostler. He told me that they were 
miserably poor, but it had to be the yard or starva- 
tion. They had kept their pledge, however, and were 
happy every day but Sunday, when he had to work 
half the day. In the evening they never failed to 
attend church. 

At that time, as we wanted at the Royal Poly- 
technic a “board man”—z.e., one who places notices 
on boards outside shops—I called on him, while on 
the return journey, to ask if he would accept the 
situation. The man was overjoyed at the prospect ; 
but as he had no clothes that were better than 
rags, I lent him 42 for an outfit, and at the next 
board meeting he was engaged. In two months 
he paid back the loan out of the 27s. a-week which 
he received as wages. As he was sober and intelli- 
gent he gained the respect of the curator and officers, 
and as a general handy-man became very useful dur- 
ing the busy season. Being well educated he had 
been clerk in a city house at the time of his marriage, 
but had lost that position through drinking habits. 

On one occasion our Polytechnic Professor of 
chemistry asked for the loan of the board man for a 
week or two, the assistant in the laboratory having 
left suddenly. This was arranged, and at the end of 
the time, the Professor said to me :—“ Your board man 
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is really a clever fellow, and has taken to laboratory 
work like a genius. The apparatus for analysis and the 
retorts were never in such good order, while he is 
punctual for classes to the minute.” This led to 
the ex-potman of Wimbledon Common _ becoming 
assistant in the Polytechnic Laboratory at £2, 5s. a- 
week. Some months after the Professor told us that 
he had trusted his assistant to take the chemical 
classes during his absence, and that the students were 
delighted with the man’s clear method of instruction. 
It further appeared that he was compiling “A 
Vocabulary of Analysis,’ which would be a valuable 
work. Less than a year after this, the Professor was 
suddenly taken ill, and being unable to give a lecture 
on the Secrets of Chemistry, he was compelled to ask 
his assistant to give it. Being curious to see what: 
kind of a figure my friend of the Dog and Fox would 
make as a public scientific lecturer, I sat concealed in 
the Directors’ box. To my surprise, he appeared in 
full bloom— in a dress suit, a full fronted shirt, tie and 
rings, borrowed from a theatrical tailor. He was 
quite self-possessed before a large audience, the 
lecture was illustrated by some wonderful experi- 
ments, and at the close, having made his bow, he 
retired amid ringing cheers. As assistant lecturer he 
remained at the Polytechnic for nearly two years; 
and then he obtained the position as Professor of ex- 
perimental chemistry in one of the large hospitals. 
The last I saw of this man was about fourteen years 
after he left the Polytechnic. I alighted from a third- 
class carriage on the Metropolitan Railway just when 
he came out of a first-class. He was well dressed, 
but in quiet style, and wore a hat with a broad brim, 
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somewhat characteristic of scientists. He also wore a 
modest gold chain as well as a diamond ring, while he 
carried a gold-headed cane. He thanked me warmly 
for my “wonderful kindness” to him, and told me 
that he gave £5 a-year to the Church Missionary 
Society, and as much to the London City Mission, as 
thank-offerings for the Lord’s goodness to him and 
his family. “I have now a laboratory of my own, 
with a first-class connection, and I am on a scientific 
journal,” he added ; but he did not ask me to call 
upon him. 

About two years later I saw a notice of his death 
in Zhe Times, and in due course I called to speak 
some words of comfort to the widow, who received 
me gladly, and said that her husband died in perfect 
peace after a short illness. The family was left in 
comfortable circumstances. The little boy who was 
crying at his mother’s side when her drunken 
husband was quarrelling in the street, was then in 
practice as a physician, while her elder daughter was 
married to a gentleman of means. The woman 
showed signs of having grown in grace; she rejoiced 
in the Christian’s blessed hope. We united in prayer, 
but as I was not invited to do so, I did not call 
again. The salvation and social upraising of this 
family was one blessed result of Christian work in 
the National Rifle Association’s Camp at Wimbledon, 
and it has cheered me in the midst of discourage- 
ment or failure. “To the Lord our God belong 
mercies and forgiveness.” 

But I must close this abridged record of service 
among British volunteers, which, like summer joys, 
gladdened thirty-three years of my Mission life. 
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When the Camp was removed to Bisley in 18go, 
I felt that this part of my work was done; but just 
as the bugle-notes have an irresistible fascination for 
an old war-horse, the camp gathering of each suc- 
cessive year has had for me a captivating charm. 
Thus, I continued to take part in the effort. The 
visitation of the more distant tents became too 
fatiguing for my powers; but our blessed Lord can 
cause great results to come of even feeble efforts. 
I am now writing on the 23rd of July, 1895, having 
just spent several days at Bisley Camp. According 
to the custom of former years, Bibles and other books 
were placed in the field hospital, brought from Alder- 
shot; and I had a conversation with the Canadian 
Queen’s Prizeman, who was the first Colonial to take 
the royal medal across the sea. I gave him a 
beautiful Teacher's Bible as an extra prize; while 
suitable books were also distributed to many others. 
Blessed be the Lord our God for the honour of service 
in old age! 

I now come to the home-call of my partner in this 
work. During eighteen years, Miss Gardiner and 
myself duly observed the agreement as to our 
partnership. My friend soon removed from Wimble- 
don, but occasionally I met her, and often we 
corresponded. It was a sanctified friendship, no 
bond being holier than that which unites kindred 
souls in Gospel work. Then several years passed 
without my seeing her; but just before the Camp 
meeting of 1880 we made an appointment to meet 
at a restaurant in Regent Street. My friend came 
-in+a carriage with a lady companion, who had 
arranged to return in an hour. From Miss Gardiner’s 
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letters, I had learned that she was far from well ; 
but on the occasion of this meeting I was startled 
at her changed appearance. Thin and ghastly pale, 
she walked with difficulty ; but while it bore lines of 
deep suffering, her countenance was lit up with a 
heavenly smile. Cheerful as ever in conversation, 
she entered into details about our work in the Camp. 
“IT am not strong enough to select the books,” she 
said, “but here is a 4100 note which will carry out 
my part of the agreement for this and next year, and 
may the blessing of our Lord be continued.” When 
the carriage returned, she leaned heavily on my arm 
as we walked towards it, and I parted from her with 
sorrow, feeling that I should see her face no more. 
After the Camp meeting I wrote to Miss Gardiner ; 
but the reply which came from Bath was written in 
another hand, and it was stated that my friend was 
seriously ill. Soon afterwards I had to take a 
meeting at Clifton, and leaving the train at Bath, 
I hurried to the house at which she was staying, 
to find that washleather was wrapped around the 
knocker, so that my worst fears were realised. 
My friend had undergone an operation, and was 
gradually sinking. The message I sent to her by 
the nurse was, that I was downstairs, asking of 
the Lord our God that she might then realise the 
joy and comfort of His salvation. The nurse re- 
turned to say that Miss Gardiner understood the 
message, as her face lit up with a sweet smile, but 
that she was too weak to speak. By an early train 
the next morning IJ returned from Bristol to Bath, 
when the blinds of the house were drawn, and 
I learned that soon after I had called, my friend had 
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passed away with a heavenly smile upon her face. 
I was cast down on account of this bitter loss, but 
gave thanks for her deliverance from the suffering of 
this mortal life, and for her abundant entrance into 
- the everlasting Kingdom. 

When my friends at Clifton heard of Miss Gardiner’s 
holy zeal, I had their sympathy, and Miss Taylor 
said, “I will take up the partnership in a very limited 
way.” To this day she has given me help, and 
encouraged me in the service among the rifle 
volunteers. Thus it is, that our Lord Jesus, the 
Captain of our Salvation, gathers His redeemed one 
by one to Himself, while others are raised up to 
supply the places of those who fall. Thus will the 
knowledge and power of His salvation be continued 
from one generation to another until the glorious 
Second Advent. 


CHAPTER XE 
OUR VETERANS. 


N the last occasion of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton’s invitation to the City Missionaries 
to spend their annual holiday in his grounds at 
Warlies, near Waltham Abbey, I stood with the late 
Lady Gainsborough, watching the men as they 
assembled in the refreshment tent. Happy, healthy, 
and strong, they seemed to come forward in com- 
panies, including the two elevens from the cricket 
field, where they had been engaged in friendly con- 
flict. Then came the Mission choir, the members of 
which had been singing in the park, and others who 
had found their chief recreation in looking upon the 
charming scenery. 

“They are certainly a fine body of men,” remarked 
Lady Gainsborough ; “there are but few grey heads 
among them; they must be a power for good among 
the unchristianised masses of London.” 

“Yes, my lady,” I replied, “and it is pleasing to 
know that each in this regiment of Christian soldiers, 
nearly 500 strong, was converted in early life, and in 
the prime of manhood called to service in the Gospel. 
Many of their comrades have fallen in the conflict— 
called from service to reward; but we have a few 


greybeards, veterans who, being aged and _ feeble, 
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retire from the ranks, but who give the residue of 
their strength to the service of their King.” 

“Tt must be a pleasure and a gain to know such 
experienced Christians,” her ladyship replied; “and 
you must introduce me to one or two of them.” 

From that day these old disciples had a sympa- 
thising friend who frequently inquired about them ; 
while other friends were enlisted in their interest. 
Indeed, it is the chief pleasure and work of my own 
old age to comfort and help the good men with whom 
I have spent my working life, in 


“The strife by which immortal souls are won.” 


As Secretary to the Disabled Missionaries’, Widows’, 
and Orphans’ Fund, I am brought into pleasant 
contact with forty-two veterans, fifty-six widows, and 
eight orphans. The work and anxiety are heavy for 
aman of my age; but with a little effort, 1 am able 
to write papers in their interest ; and it is a real joy 
to visit those who are in pain, trouble, or failing 
health. While holding communion together, we seem 
to hear the Master’s voice bidding us be of good 
cheer; and being on the borderland, we now and 
then seem to have a glimpse of “the glory to be 
revealed.” We feel the Rock of Salvation to be firm 
beneath our feet, and being supported by “the rod 
and the staff” of the Lord our Good Shepherd, we 
look up, and in weakness, or even with tears, rejoice 
and bless the Lord our God. 

On this my seventieth birthday (24th of June, 1894), 
and with a thrill of heartfelt gratitude, I write this for 
those, who, after the days of my warfare are accom- 
plished, may read this record of mercies received 
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. during long service in the Gospel. Adoration and 

“praise be to Almighty God, who sheltered me from 
evil in youth, and called me early into communion 
with Himself and into abundant labours in the Gospel 
of His Son. O give thanks unto the Lord; call upon His 
name, make known [His deeds among the people. Glory 
ye in His holy name. Let the heart of those rejoice that 
seek the Lord. 

The writing of these reminiscences was not voluntary 
on my part; it was undertaken by desire of the 
clerical secretary of the London City Mission. During 
active service I collected no notes for such a purpose, 
so that with only memory and scant material to fall 
back upon, the task has been difficult, while it must 
necessarily be imperfect. I also had an aversion to 
writing about myself; and recording successes, which 
came through the blessing of the Holy Spirit on the 
Word, seerned to savour of self-praise. Nevertheless, 
the Lord knows how painful the task has been in this 
respect. In recalling the past, I have often been 
reminded of neglected opportunities, of unworthy 
motives, and of unfaithfulness oft repeated ; but had 
I allowed mention of this frequently to occur in the 
narrative, readers might have misunderstood such 
self-reproach. I have, therefore, stated incidents 
truthfully, while for personal comfort, I-have remem- 
bered that the robe of the Redeemer’s right- 
eousness covers all defects, leaving the honoured 
servant of the Lord ever to the end a debtor to 
mercy. 

My years, according to the law of Nature and of 
Scripture, are now accomplished ; the worn “ earthly 
house of this tabernacle” being shaken, and at times 
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distressed. But mercies given on the pilgrim way 
give assurance of mercy and fulness of joy to the 
end. All is bright beyond; and, therefore, on this 
day of solemn interest I give this testimony. 

Early dedication to the Christian life and service 
brings solid peace, gives ease to every burden, and 
gilds each cloud of sorrow; while long experience of 
the Saviour’s grace gives hope of conquest full and 
complete in the future: the abiding certainty ¢hat 
neither death nor life... nor any other creature shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God which ts in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 


CHAPTER Ala 


MR. WEYLLAND’S LAST DAYS, DEATH AND 
FUNERAL. 


HE hero of the foregoing story, the unflagging 
interest of which is well sustained from first to 
last, did not long survive its completion. Judging from 
the appearance of his MS. he probably intended to 
make some further additions to it. During the last 
days of his singularly busy and eventful life, he had 
to realise that he was not only a veteran in the 
service, but also in some respects an invalid. What 
he would himself have called his arm-chair days had 
come upon him ; but making the best of his surround- 
ings, and looking on the bright side of things, he 
found solace in literary work, while happy in the 
thought that his Heavenly Father was caring for 
him, and overruling all things for his good. His 
death occurred on the 4th of October, 1897, so that 
his age was seventy-three years, three months, and ten 
days. 

Until about three weeks before the end he was 
hoping to prepare the Annual Statement concerning 
the Disabled Missionaries’, Widows’, and Orphans’ 
Fund ; but at last he had to confess to Mr. James 
Dunn, his successor in that office, that any further 


work was beyond his strength. “I feel my work is 
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done,” he said; “I cannot think on any subject for 
long, nor can I write. I have sent in my resignation 
to the Committee, as I know that I am entering into 
the ‘last conflict ;” but I have no fear, ‘for I know in 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto Him 
against that day.’ I am trusting wholly in Christ 
Jesus: I am in the Covenant of Grace.” 

At this time the thoughts of Mr. Weylland dwelt 
much on the great work of the London City Mission, 
to which he had devoted the greater part of his 
working life. “He spoke with loving solicitude and 
tender affection of the worn-out veterans and lonely 
widows, for whom he had for so many years pleaded, 
that they might have the few necessary comforts 
during their declining days,’ says Mr. Dunn. He 
was also anxious once more to commend the care of 
these pensioners to their old friends and subscribers 
to the Fund. Hence, from his house at 14 Nicoll 
Road, Harlesden, on the 25th of September, 1897, he 
dictated his last appeal on their behalf as follows :— 


“70 the Friends and Subscribers to the‘ Disabled Fund’ of the 
London City Mission. 


“ DEAR FRIENDS,—Through increasing age and painful weak- 
ness, I feel that the time has arrived when I must relinquish my 
much-loved life work in connection with the London City 
Mission, and so from my sick chamber I send a few lines to our 
beloved friends who sympathise with, pray for, and contribute 
to the ‘Disabled Fund.’ I have tendered my resignation as 
Secretary of that Fund to the Committee, which they have 
accepted with most generous and kind expressions of goodwill 
towards myself and to my humble service in connection with 
the Lord’s work. I now desire to offer most devout gratitude to 
~ our Heavenly Father for His loving-kindness, and sincere thanks 
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to all our generous friends for past aid rendered to our aged 
veterans and the widows of faithful men who have been called 
to ‘higher service.’ At the present time there are 108 veterans 
and widows and five needy orphans chargeable to the Fund, - 
and in earnest prayer and deep solicitude 1 now commend 
them to the care of our gracious God and the loving sympathy 
of our Christian friends. 

“For many years past I have had the pleasure and happy 
privilege of writing an ‘Annual Statement’ for the information 
of our kind friends; but I can do this no longer, and so must 
leave it to the hands of another, who I hope may continue it. 

-“‘This is my last appeal on behalf of these aged disciples, and 
therefore I desire to plead with all our beloved friends to con- 
tinue their liberal support of the ‘Disabled Missionaries’, 
Widows’, and Orphans’ Fund,’ and earnestly commend it to 
those who may have not, as yet, begun to support it. I pray 
that there may be no lack in future in supplying the few needs 
of these worn-out veterans who are wending their weary steps 
towards the end of life’s journey, and may the God of all grace 
abundantly bless both givers and receivers. 

““And now my work is done, and I haye only to offer to all 
our beloved friends and my old companions in arms—as we put 
off the armour—and to the widows of those comrades who have 
gone before, my most affectionate and last farewell ! 

“Till the morning breaks and the shadows flee away, and we 
all stand complete in the presence of our Divine Lord, farewell, 
farewell !—Yours, in truest Christian love and friendship, 


“J. M. WEYLLAND.” 


The veteran missionary’s friend, Mr. James Dunn, 
supplies these reminiscences of the closing scene :— 


“He occasionally sent messages for me to call and see him, 
which I gladly did, and these visits were real means of grace 
to us both. When he was compelled to keep to his bedroom, 
we felt that his end was drawing near, but he had such an 
amount of energy and vitality that he would not give up until 
extreme weakness and pain necessitated it. 

“For some time even then he was hopeful that if he could 
get away for a change he might be able to do a little more work 
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for his Divine Lord. This was in the early part of September, 
and so anxious was he to try and do so, that his family con- 
sulted me as to the desirability of his having a change. I 
pointed out the danger, and advised them to consult a physician. 
Of course, every day found the malady increasing and his 
strength growing less. His pain and the difficulty he had in 
breathing kept him awake the whole night, and he would ask us 
to pray that God would grant him a little sleep. He would be 
able to sleep for a while after a little breakfast, and then he 
would get up for the afternoon, and on some of those bright 
autumn evenings he would be quite cheerful, and recount the 
mercies of his gracious God with a thankful heart. No 
murmuring or complaining did I ever hear escape from his 
lips, but continual gratitude and praise in a constant flow, that 
is, when extreme pain and weakness did not prevent it. He 
had drunk of that water of which the Saviour said, ‘The 
water that I shall give ‘him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.’ 

“ Soon after this he had to keep to his bed, and a consultation 
of medical men too plainly proved that our dear friend, the giant 
warrior, was engaged in the last conflict! I saw him several 
times after this before he received his ‘home-call.’ A few days 
before he passed away I was encouraging and comforting him 
with some precious promises, as— ‘Let not your heart be 
troubled. ... I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go 
and prepare a place for you, I will come again and receive you 
unto Myself; that where I am, there ye may be also,’ etc. After 
a pause he looked up, and exclaimed, ‘He’s coming. I 
whispered, ‘You love Jesus;’ and, with strong emphasis, he 
said, ‘Jesus—loves—me.’ After another pause, in which it 
seemed as if the last enemy were striking hard, he looked up, 
and stretching out his hands, which I took in mine, he said, 
‘My friend, work, work, for the glory of God.’ 

“The last time I saw him was on Sunday afternoon, the 
3rd of October, a few hours before he yielded up his spirit into 
the hands of his Saviour. It was a calm evening, and as I 
passed up the road to the house the leaves were falling fast from 
the trees which overhung the path, reminding one of dissolution 
_ and death, for ‘we all do fade as a leaf.’ 

_ “The family, gathered to watch their loved one depart, said, 
‘He is unconscious now ; he has not recognised us for some 
T 
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time, but we would like you to speak to him; he may perhaps 
know you.’ 

“T bent forward, and gently uttered, ‘My friend!’ and 
to the joy of the sorrowing ones around he opened his eyes and 
stretched out his clasped hands to me, and exclaimed, ‘ My— 
friend.’ 

“¢Ts it well?’ I asked ; ‘have you the victory ?’ 

“<¢Well, he exclaimed, ‘bright—all bright.’ 

“T then quoted short promises: ‘Fear not: for I have 
redeemed thee—I have called thee by thy name—thou art 
Mine.’ ‘When thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.’ 

“¢ T’m—nearly—home,’ he said; and raising his hands and 
looking upwards, he exclaimed, ‘Come—Lord—Jesus—take 
—me—home.’ He now seemed exhausted, and we stood 
watching for his last farewell, for he appeared to be far away 
on his last voyage. 

“As we watched the radiant glow on his features it was 
evident that he had visions of the other shore that were with- 
held from us. Again he looked at me and stretched out his 
hand. Taking it in mine, I said, ‘This is the Sabbath evening, 
and I am going to preach to some 500 people; have you a 
message for me to take to them?’ He said, at intervals, ‘The 
—Spirit—and the—Bride—say—come.’ ‘Tell it—out—spread 
it—abroad.’ After another pause, his hand still in mine, with a 
dying grip, he said, ‘Good—night—farewell.’ ‘We’ll meet in 
the morning,’ I said gently. ‘ Yes—in—the—morning,’ he 
replied, feebly, and I laid his hand down. 

“This was his last adieu. Our material world receded from 
his view, and soon the golden shore was seen by his enraptured 
eyes. In a few hours after I had left, his happy spirit was 
with his Saviour.” 


At their weekly meeting on the 11th of October, 1897, 
the Committee of the London City Mission passed 
this resolution concerning the great loss they had 
sustained :— 

“Resolved, that the high esteem the Committee entertained 


for Mr. Weylland’s character, and the great value they placed 
upon his work for the Mission, be put on record. Having 
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joined the Society in 1849, Mr. Weylland was appointed to 
labour in Marylebone, and there for fifteen years, first as an 
ordinary missionary and afterwards as the pioneer in public- 
house visitation, he displayed conspicuous ability and devotion 
in his work, which, with the blessing of God, was crowned with 
remarkable success. In 1864, he became a brilliant advocate 
for the Society both in town and country, winning large support 
for the cause of the Mission, a work which he continued with 
uninterrupted success till his strength failed. As a District 
Secretary from 1872 to 1890, and as a frequent writer of books 
and pamphlets, he also rendered invaluable service to the 
Mission, bringing its work, in his latter capacity, before the 
Christian world at large. Outside the London City Mission, 
also, Mr. Weylland did much to advance the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom and to benefit mankind. As a friend of the seventh 
Earl of Shaftesbury, he supplied that nobleman with many of 
the facts he needed for his Parliamentary Bills for the amelior- 
ation of the condition of the poor and industrial classes. More- 
over, as Founder of the National Industrial Home for Crippled 
Boys, and of the Marylebone Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Poor, as Organiser of the Drinking Fountains 
Association, and as one of the original founders of the Working 
Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association, as well as by personal 
effort for the promotion of the sacred observance of the Lord’s 
Day at the Great Exhibitions in London, Paris, and Vienna, his 
influence in the cause of philanthropy and religion was widely 
felt. Genial in disposition and courteous in bearing, as well as 
courageous and tactful in action, Mr. Weylland won hosts of 
friends, and many will mourn his death. Whilst grieving for 
the serious loss which the Society has experienced by his 
decease, the Committee tender their heartfelt sympathy to his 
bereaved children.” 


There was a large attendance of missionaries and 
friends at the funeral at Kensal Green Cemetery on 
the 7th of October, the service being conducted by 
the clerical secretaries of the Society. The Rev. R. 
Dawson gave an effective address, from which the 
- following passage may be quoted :— 

' “Yes,the Lord gave. And there is no greater blessing which 
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the gracious providence of God can bestow than a good man’s 
life. Such gifts are precious, for such lives as that of John 
Matthias Weylland are rare. 

“But the work of such a life is not ended when the voice is 
silent, and the brain, so fertile in sacred suggestion, can no 
longer scheme and plan in the service of the Kingdom. The 
fruit of well-nigh fifty years of intelligent, vigorous, powerful 
effort for the upraising of the fallen and the salvation of the 
lost, for the amelioration of social life and for the bridging over 
of the gulf separating the Churches from the ‘lapsed masses’ 
of London, will only multiply as time goes on. The character 
of our friend was a beautiful combination of gentleness and 
strength. He could not be ungracious. Harshness of judgment 
and uncharitableness of feeling were foreign to his nature. He 
was kind-hearted, brotherly, generous. Sympathy with suffering 
and sorrow was a conspicuous feature of his character, to which 
our veterans and the widows of our missionaries can bear 
abundant witness. He was a man to be trusted and loved. 
Hopeful, cheery, genial, his coming was like the sunbeam. 
He loved Christ, and to spend and be spent for Him was his 
supreme delight. He loved Christ’s people; he loved Christ’s 
lost ones ; he loved the Mission, the work of which was to seek 
and save the lost. He was a man into whom the Spirit of God 
had inbreathed the very mind of the Master; and that enthusi- 
asm made him bold and strong, fervent and loyal in that 
Master’s service.” 


Thus lived and died John Matthias Weylland. He 
was a man suz generis, but none the less he was a 
distinguished Christian worker whose work will live 
after him. He lived and worked, it may most truly 
be said, for the London City Mission; and it is 
hoped that this record, gathered from his own notes, 
may, in no small measure, stimulate general public 
interest in the important service which that extensive 
Mission carries on for the evangelisation of London. 


ON the 24th of October, 1898, a touching tribute 
was made by the Missionaries of the London City 
Mission to the memory of Mr. Weylland. A white 
marble slab was laid upon his tomb, on which was 
placed a handsome marble scroll with the following 
inscription :— 


This Scroll, 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE ABOVE 


I. M WEYLLAND, 
WAS ERECTED BY THE 
LONDON CITY MISSIONARIES, 


AS A TOKEN OF THEIR ESTEEM, AND HIGH APPRECIATION 
OF HIS EFFORTS, BY VOICE AND PEN, 
ON BEHALF OF THE MISSION, 


DURING 48 YEARS. 
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CONSTITUTION. 
I. The name—“ The London City Mission.” 


II. The object of this Institution is to extend the know- 
ledge of the Gospel among the inhabitants of London and 
its vicinity (especially the poor) without any reference to 
denominational distinctions, or the peculiarities of Church 
Government. 


III. To effect this object, Missionaries of approved 
character and qualifications, who shall give themselves 
entirely to the work, shall be employed and paid by the 
Institution. Their duty shall be to visit from house to 
house in the respective Districts that shall be assigned 
to them, read the Scriptures, engage in religious conversa- 
tion, and urge those who are living in the neglect of 
religion to observe the Sabbath, and to attend public 
worship. They shall also see that all persons possess the 
Scriptures, shall distribute approved religious tracts, and 
aid in obtaining Scriptural education for the children of 
the poor. By the approval of the Committee, they shall 
hold meetings for reading and expounding the Scriptures 
and prayer, and shall adopt such other means as the 


_ Committee may think necessary for the accomplishment 


of the Mission. 
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IV. As the object of the Mission is to extend the 
knowlédge of the Gospel, it is a fundamental law that 
the ‘following doctrines be prominently taught by the 
Agents and publications of the Mission. They are given, 
“not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth.”* “All have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God.”? ‘In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us.”* ‘‘Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.”* “The blood of 
Jesus Christ, God’s Son, cleanseth from all sin.”° “Being 

justified by faith, we have peace with God through our 
- Lord Jesus Christ.”* “Neither is there salvation in any 
other ; for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.”’ ~— ‘‘ Without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord.”*® “Ye are sancti- 
fied—by the Spirit of our God.” ® 


V. The general business of the London City Mission 
shall be conducted by a Committee, consisting of an equal 
number of members of the Established Church and of 
Dissenters ; and the Examiners of Missionaries shall con- 
sist of an equal number of Clergymen and Nonconformist 
Ministers, all of whom, with the Treasurer and Secretaries, 
shall be members of the Committee, ex-officio. 


VI. Persons subscribing one guinea annually; every 
donor of #10; an executor on the payment of a legacy 
of £50 and upwards; and Clergymen of the Established 
Church, and Nonconformist Ministers, as representatives of 





Ton Corsi t3, 2 Rom. iii. 23. 3 John i. 1, 14. 
4 John iii. 3. > 1 Johni. 7. § Rom. v. 1. 
7 Acts iv. 12. 8 Heb. xii. 14. 9 + Cor, vi, 11. 
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their congregations, who subscribe or collect for the 
Mission the sum of “#5 annually, shall be members of the 
Institution. 


VII. A General Meeting shall be held annually in May 
(and oftener if necessary) to appoint the office-bearers, and 
receive a Report of the proceedings of the Mission, and 
of the state of the funds. All matters proposed shall be 
determined by the majority of the members present. The 
Meeting shall be opened and concluded by prayer, and 
the President for the day shall sign the minutes of the 
proceedings. In connection with the Annual Meeting, 
one Sermon, or more, shall be preached, of which due 
notice shall be given. 


VIII. The funds of the Mission, arising from donations, 
legacies, subscriptions, collections, etc., shall be expended, 
under the direction of the Committee, upon the salaries of 
Missionaries, the purchase of tracts, and in meeting all 
necessary charges in conducting the business of the Mission. 


IX. That no alteration be made in this Constitution, 
except at an Annual Meeting, or General Meeting, specially 
convened by the Committee, upon a requisition stating the 
nature of the alteration, signed by fifty of the members, and 
to be held within twenty-one days of the receipt of such 
requisition 
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COMMITTEE. 
(NOVEMBER, 1808.) 


Grensurer and Chairman. 
F, A. C. BEVAN, Esq. 


Barclay, Edwyn, Esq. 

Bradshaw, W. G., Esq. 

Brown-Douglas, C. C., Esq. 

Bruce, Major-General. 

Buxton, T. F. Victor, Esq., J.P. 

Campbell, W. Middleton, Esq. 

Coote, A. C. P., Esq. 

Cundy, Captain. 

Fox, Sir Douglas, M.Inst. C.E., 
Fon. Member. 

Hanbury, George, Esq., on. 
Member. 

Howard, Eliot, Esq., J.P. 

Howard, Theodore, Esq. 

Lydall, J. H., Esq., F.R.G.S. 





M‘Laren, David, Esq., J.P. 
Marnham, John, Esq., J.P. 
Marten, C. H., Esq. 
Maynard, H. W., Esq. 
Morris, Henry, Esq. 

Paton, John, Esq. 

Paton, W. T., Esq. 
Rawlings, Edward, Esq. 
Robertson, James, Esq. 
Seagram, W. H., Esq. 
Small, D. H., Esq., M.D. 
Spicer, Edward, Esq., J.P. 
Tritton, C. Ernest, Esq., M.P. 
Trotter, Stuart, Esq., J.P. 
Williams, Sir George. 


Gxaminers of Missionaries. 


Rev. G. E. Asker, M.A. 

Rev. William Brock. 

Rev. P. Carmichael, B.D. 

Rev. Preb. E. A. Eardley- 
Wilmot, M.A. 

Rev. D. B. Hankin, M.A. 

Rey. George Hawker, B.A. 

Rev. F. A. C. Lillingston, M.A. 

Rev. F. W. Macdonald. 

Rev. George Martin. 

Rey. W. J. Mills. 


’ Rey. G. W. Olver, B.A. 


Ven. John Richardson, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Southwark. 

Rey. E. A. B. Sanders, M.A. 

Rev. Henry Sharpe, B.D. 

Rey. E. A. Stuart, M.A. 

Ven. Robinson Thornton, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Middlesex. 

Rev. J. G. Train. 

Rev. W. J. Woods, B.A. 
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Secretaries. 
Rev. ROBERT Dawson, B.A. | Rev. T. S. Hutcurnson, M.A. 


General Superintendents. 


North—Captain J. THom. 
Zast—Lieut.-Col. R. S. Srmpson. 
South—Captain T. H. CHARLETON, 

West—Captain H. J. R. Lowe. 


District Secretaries. 


City and East End, Foreign, and Special Branches—Mr. JAMES DUNN. 
South and South-East London—Mr. W. A. CARLEY. 
West and South-West London—Mr. ROBERT SMITH. 
North and North-West London—Mr., CHARLES Cox. 


Disabled Missionaries’ Fund. 


Mr. JAMES DUNN. 


Gountry Secretaries. 


Rev. J. J. B. Cores, M.A., Mr, JOHN A. ARNOLD (Scotland 
F.R.G.S. (South, West, and and Ireland). 
£ast). Mr. ALBERT T. A. MILLERSHIP 


(North and Midlands). 


Secretary for Welsh Branch. 


Mr. DAvID THOMAS. 


Atcountant. 
Mr, T. R. MARRISON. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. BARCLAY & Co., 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Office. 
3 Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 


By the late J. M. WEYLLAND. 


THESE FIFTY YEARS 


Being the Jubilee Volume of the LONDON CITY MISSION. 


With Introduction by the 
SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
346 pages, bound in cloth. Twenty-nine Illustrations. Price Is. 6d., 
post free, or Fifteen Copies for £1. 
“¢ A well-written and instructive book.” —7he Times. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
THE MAN WITH THE BOOK. 


With Introduction by the 
SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, KG. 


Twenty-first Thousand. Many Illustrations. Post free, 1s. 6d. 
“A charming volume.”—fecord. 
“We never read a more interesting book.” —Sword and Trowel. 





ROUND THE TOWER; 


or, the Story of the LONDON CITY MISSION. 


With Introduction by the 
SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


294 pages, bound in cloth. New edition. Seventeenth Thousand. 
Sixteen Illustrations. Post free, 1s. 6d. 


“<¢ Should be read by all Christian workers.” — Word and Work. 


‘¢ A vast amount of information is condensed in its pages, and the 
style is racy and pleasing.” —Czty Press, 


“OUR VETERANS ;” 


or, Life Stories of the LONDON CITY MISSION. 
With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. the SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


Ten good Illustrations. Price 1s. ; to Subscribers, tos. per dozen. 


“A volume of thrilling narratives recorded by some of our veteran 
missionaries, on whose behalf the book is issued. We heartily commend 
it to the prayerful perusal of our readers.” — Zhe Christian. 


5 volumes, §s., post free. 


THE SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY AND OUR MISSION. 


“Perhaps one of the most interesting contributions to the obituary 
literature of the Earl is from the pen of Mr. Weylland. . Vivid 


_ glimpses are given both of the public and private life his lordship. 7 
| Zhe Christian. \ 4 >> 


A b Price 2d. To Subscr abersy tp. 3a. per dozen for \gratuztous circulation, 
or 10s, per hundred. hese books may 2 Hise London City 
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ASCO! 
Weylland, John Matthias. 

Valiant for the truth; being the autob 
of John Matthias Weylland. Edited by G. 
Holden Pike, with an introduction by P.B 
Power. London, S.W. Partridge, 1899. 

xi, 283p. port. 19cm. 


1. Weylland, John Matthias. 2. London 
Mission. I. Pike, Godfrey Holden, b.183 
II. Title. 
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